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FOREWORD 


Han living, health services, and health instruction occupy 
important places in the elementary school today. They per- 
meate the entire school program. They touch upon or are at the heart 
of classroom work, assembly programs, recreational activities, and 
home-school-community relationships. They are supremely important 
to child development for today and to the establishment of healthful, 
happy families for tomorrow. 

The 1950 yearbook on health has been prepared with the hope 
that it would help principals and teachers in planning elementary- 
school programs in which the physical, mental, emotional, and social 
needs of all children would be met. 

The Editorial Committee is grateful to Dr. Charles C. Wilson, 
well known as an authority in health education, for the opening chap- 
ter. For the total preparation of the yearbook, extending over a 
period of more than two years, yout committee is indebted to the 
many elementary-school principals and other workers in health and 
elementary education who have written the selected articles. It also 
is most appreciative of the work of those who submitted manuscripts 
that had to be omitted because of lack of space. 

In selecting articles, the committee has not hesitated to choose 
examples of varying points of view in their approach to health 
education. The committee thinks of the yearbook as being a clearing- 
house of practice rather than a guide to some one fixed policy in the 
planning and administering of school health programs. 

Special thanks are due to Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of 
the Department, for counsel and encouragement; to Clayton D. 
Hutchins and Hazel Davis of the NEA Research Division for co- 
ordinating the entire editorial program for the yearbook; to Eliza- 
beth Avery of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, who prepared the chapter introductions and 
helped with professional information; and to Beatrice Crump, Mabel 
T. Smith and Dolores S$. Dube of the Research Division, and to 
Jerome H. Perlmutter and Lina Willis of the Publications Division, 
for editorial and technical services. 


Jutta M. McCarTHY, Chairman 
Editorial Committee 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


HE Department of Elementary School Principals presents its 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook on the theme Health in the Elementar) 
School. 

Glancing over the contents of this book the reader will note that 
the subject of health has emerged from its traditional concept to an 
increasing recognition of health development and improvement of 
the whole child. Each chapter describes an important facet of the 
health program for young children in the elementary grades. The 
topics embrace physical, emotional, and mental health, and social 
well-being. 

A health program of natural experiences for children carried on 
when they are young achieves wholesome attitudes toward healthful 
living when they are older and are expected to solve many of their 
own health problems. To educate a nation thru its children requires 
common incentive and democratic effort by the school and all the 
agencies related to it. Group action is essential to an expanded health 
program. A health program for children, teachers, and other members 
of the school staff is an important responsibility for the elementary- 
school principal. It gives another opportunity for leadership and 
another privilege of bringing together the school and the community 
in doing a task which neither can do alone. 

With deep satisfaction, the Executive Board presents the 1950 
yearbook to the members of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. We believe this yearbook will be another guidepost along 
the highway of practical help and inspiration in upgrading the work 
of the elementary school. 

Maintaining health and living harmoniously are the immediate 
interests of the school and community. Education initiates the plan, 
educators set the goal, communities cooperate, and today’s children— 
tomorrow’s citizens—receive the benefits of this significant part of 
the program of American education. 


FLORENCE GABRIEL, President, 1949-50 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Planning Together for 
Good Health 
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Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Planning by the principal, teachers, parents, and health personnel 
sets the stage by relating school health efforts to educational 
objectives. Cooperation by all individuals and community groups 
concerned with child health permits the mobilization of community 
resources for health protection and health improvement.” 


(All picture captions in the yearbook 
are quotations from Chapter One.) 





CHAPTER ONE 


Planning Together for 
Good Health 


By CHARLES C. WILSON, MD 
Professor of Education and Public Health 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


REATIVE planning, effective cooperation, specific goals, and dy- 

namic leadership constitute essential foundations for a func- 
tional school health program. Planning by the principal, teachers, 
parents, and health personnel sets the stage by relating school health 
efforts to educational objectives. Cooperation by all individuals and 
community groups concerned with child health permits the mobiliza- 
tion of community resources for health protection and health im- 
provement. As with all important undertakings, success depends in 
part on clearly stated goals that are challenging yet attainable. 
Leadership provides a vision of what can be accomplished and an 
urge to devise or discover practical procedures for attaining desired 
health goals. 

Part of today’s widespread interest in improving and expanding 
school health programs stems from changing views of the purposes 
of education and of schools. When the sole purpose of schools was 
to impart knowledge, health was of minor importance and school 
responsibility in this area could be met by a short course in physiology. 
General acceptance of the fact that the whole child comes to school 
and recognition of the facilitation of normal growth and develop- 
ment as an objective of education have changed the picture. Concern 
for the whole child means concern for his eyes; his ears; his nutti- 
tion; his emotional health; and his attitudes toward himself, his 
school, his classmates, his family, and his community. It means con- 
cern for his safety and his happiness. Optimal growth and develop- 
ment cannot be achieved by a child who is poorly nourished, suffering 
from a remediable defect, or depressed and frustrated because of 
poor emotional adjustment. The school that is concerned with the 
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PLANNING TOGETHER 13 


whole child and with the child’s growth and development considers 
the school health program a matter of major importance, for modern 
objec! ves of education cannot be achieved without it. 


EssENTIALS FOR PLANNING 


Study of the health needs of children attending a particular school 
will provide data that are helpful in evaluating what has been accom- 
plished in the past and in planning what needs to be done in the 
future. Procedures useful in securing such data are: 


1. Compilation of figures on the percent of children who have been 
immunized against such preventable diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and tetanus. Children should receive treatment to 
prevent these diseases long before they enter school, preferably during 
the first year of life. 

2. Analysis of causes of sickness. This is likely to show that colds 
and sore throat are important symptoms of sickness, and leading 
causes of absence from school. At certain ages, the communicable dis- 
eases of childhood cause considerable sickness. 

3. Analysis of causes of death of school-age children. Mortality sta- 
tistics reveal that in most parts of the country accidents, rheumatic 
heart disease, and pneumonia are the chief causes of death. 

4, Compilation of teachers’ observations of the appearance and be- 
havior of pupils. This provides valuable information concerning both 
the physical and mental health of pupils. 

5. Compilation of the results of medical examinations of pupils. 
If pupils have not had medical examinations, plans should be made 
for this service. 

6. Survey of pupils’ diets. Does each pupil have the basic seven 
foods daily? 

7. Survey of the number of pupils whose teeth were treated or ex- 
amined by a dentist during the preceding six months. Did they have 
sodium fluoride applications to reduce dental decay? 


A school staff that studies the health needs of pupils obtains 
information that enables it to plan a health program intelligently. 
But before the school health program is planned, a clear concept of 
telationships between school health activities and the health efforts 
of parents and of community groups other than the school should be 
developed. Parents have major responsibility, and usually a maximum 
of concern, for the health of their children. Parents supervise the 
eating and sleeping habits of children and secure for them needed 
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medical and dental care. Parents contribute much to children’s early 
education and are chiefly responsible for helping children to develop 
essential feelings of security. The significant effects of home care 
cannot be overlooked in any program directed toward protecting and 
improving the health of school children. 

Others concerned with child health include private practitioners of 
medicine and dentistry, and official and voluntary health agencies. 
The physician and the dentist care for children in need of their pro- 
fessional services; many have a keen interest in community activities 
related to health. Departments of public health are concerned with 
all matters dealing with health, including those affecting the health 
of school-age children. Various voluntary health agencies are organ- 
ized to promote health and to combat particular diseases, such as 
tuberculosis, cancer, or heart disorders. 

Since many different persons play a part in the school health pro- 
gram and since many additional persons are interested in the out- 
comes, it is not surprising that there may be differences of opinion at 
times concerning certain procedures. This book does not include in 
its scope an exploration of the different issues but a few of them 
may be mentioned here. For example, questions arise as to whether 
the public health department or the board of education should be 
responsible for the budget and the administrative control of the 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and other personnel engaged in providing 
health services to children enrolled in the public schools. Jurisdic- 
tional disputes may arise at many points within this general question 
of the respective responsibilities of the health department and the 
board of education. Another question is that of the responsibility of 
the public authorities—whether health department or board of edu- 
cation—for seeing that measures are taken to correct defects or to 
provide treatment for diseases or injuries of school pupils. Questions 
also arise as to the respective functions of the teacher and of the 
school nurse; some believe that weighing, measuring, and testing of 
sight and hearing can be done best by a nurse; others believe that it is 
to the educational advantage of the pupils for such measures to be 
taken by the child’s own teacher. It is unlikely that these issues will 
be settled by the evolution of a uniform pattern of procedure in all 
school systems. It is important that they be approached with mutual 
goodwill and with child welfare as the first aim. The following state- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the 
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PLANNING TOGETHER 15 


National Education Association and the American Medical Associa- 
tion is applicable: 


Practical application of the principle of joint planning will result in 
various types of administrative organization for school health services. 
This is an entirely satisfactory condition; for, in the light of our present 
knowledge, there is no single pattern that can be recommended for all 
types of communities. (From resolution adopted in March 1948.) 


Those planning a school health program must recognize the con- 
cern in the health of children that many groups share, and so 
organize the school program that it is related to the efforts of 
parents and to the work of professional groups and community 
agencies. Furthermore, the school health program should utilize all 
resources available in the community. Health in children results from 
school efforts coordinated with the efforts of others, not from school 
procedures alone. In many communities coordination is achieved thru 
a school health council or school health committee composed of 
representatives of the school, the parents, professional groups, and 
community agencies. Such a council or committee can be effective 
both in planning and evaluating the school health program. 


COMPONENTS OF A GOooD SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR HEALTH 


In operation, the component parts of a smoothly running school 
health program are so completely integrated that they cannot be 
identified as separate entities. But for purposes of planning and dis- 
cussion it is customary and convenient to consider separately (a) 
healthful school living, (b) health services, (c) education of the 
handicapped, and (d) health instruction. Each of these elements of 
a complete school health program requires the attention of the prin- 
cipal, teachers, and such specialized personnel as the school medical 
adviser, the nurse, the health education consultant, and the school 
psychologist. 


Healthful School Living 


Healthful school living is possible only when the school program 
is $0 organized and conducted as to contribute to the normal develop- 
ment of children and to avoid conditions and practices which en- 
danger physical or emotional health. It requires the application of 
knowledge concerning environmental sanitation, and mental and 
emotional health. 
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School work must be adapted to pupils’ interests and capacities 
and must enable them to experience success frequently. They must 
have opportunities to express themselves, to be leaders at times 
and followers at other times. Each pupil’s individuality must be 
preserved and developed, while, at the same time, his social conscious. 
ness matures. Children must learn how to work with others by 
actually working with others on group projects. 

Concern for healthful living implies awareness of the effect of the 
total school program on the health, growth, and development of each 
pupil. The teacher’s appearance, health, and personality have an 
important influence on children. Methods of teaching are important 
because children learn from what the teacher is and does rather than 
just from what he says. 

Ways of evaluating pupil progress influence the emotional health 
of pupils, as do methods for marking and grading. Grade place. 


ment procedures may cause certain pupils to become discouraged or 


to lose self-respect, even tho they are working to the best of their 
ability. And at times pupils may become sv disturbed over announced 
examinations that life is almost unbearable for a period of time. The 
school must consider the influence of all factors in the school organi- 


zation and determine whether some should be changed either be | 


cause they exert a detrimental influence on pupils or because other 
procedures can contribute positively to their growth and happiness. 

Healthful school living is not possible if the physical environment 
is unsafe or insanitary. Fire and accident hazards must be eliminated. 
Consideration must be given to providing safe water supplies; ade- 
quate heating and ventilation; effective illumination, both natural 
and artificial; sufficient and convenient toilet and washing facilities, 
adapted in size to the age of pupils using them; play areas sufficient 
in size to prevent accidents from overcrowding; safe sewage disposal; 
seating facilities that prevent fatigue and encourage good posture; 
and appropriately located and equipped lunchrooms and kitchens. 

To avoid environmental conditions that endanger life or health is 
not enough, important tho such protection is. Attention should also 
be given to positive influences. The school should be not only safe 
and sanitary, but also wholesome and attractive. Artistic landscaping 
of grounds and distinctive decoration of classrooms help to give per 
sonality to a school and influence favorably the attitudes of pupils 
and teachers. 
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Health Services 

“Health services” is a term that includes the following school 
health activities: care of emergency sickness or injury; prevention and 
control of communicable diseases; and health appraisal and counsel- 
ing. Each of these involves cooperative and coordinated efforts by 
teachers, the school administrator, the school medical adviser, the 
school nurse, and the parents. 

Many schools have regulations on the care of children who be- 
come sick at school or are injured thru accidents. These usually state 
that two or more teachers, preferably all teachers, shall be qualified 
to administer first aid and will give immediate care to a sick or injured 
pupil. If necessary, the teacher or principal will call the school nurse, 
if one is available. The principal usually has authority, in severe cases, 
to obtain the physician most quickly available. Parents are notified, 
and the child is turned over to them so that they may secure whatever 
further treatment is needed in the manner that they see fit. Prompt 
and effective first aid can save lives. 

Schools contribute in many ways to the efforts of health departments 
to prevent and control communicable diseases. They educate pupils 
and parents on the value and importance of immunization of infants 
against preventable diseases. They encourage parents to keep sick 
children at home. They avoid placing undue emphasis on attendance, 
recognizing that at times it is best for a child to be absent from 
school. Proper sanitary facilities and careful supervision of kitchens 
and lunchrooms also help to prevent communicable diseases. 

In health counseling there is a face-to-face conference of a teacher, 
principal, physician, or nurse with a parent to present information 
about the child’s health problem. The problem may be impaired 
vision, poor hearing, decayed teeth, poor nutrition, fatigue, a heart 
murmur, poor emotional adjustment, or a skin infection. Regardless 
of what the problem is, health counseling is a method of giving 
parents information about the child which the school personnel has 
obtained thru observation or other technics of health appraisal. In 
addition, health counseling encourages parents to formulate a plan 
by which the child will receive the care he needs. When necessary, the 
person engaged in health counseling will present information on com- 
munity resources which may be helpful in providing needed care. 

The value and effectiveness of health counseling depends on the 
extent and accuracy of health appraisal procedures. These procedures 
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depend in part on the availability of such special personnel as phy- 
sicians, nurses, and psychologists. If special personnel is available, 
health appraisal should include a medical examination for each pupil 
at least every three years and at any time that a teacher observes 
conditions that indicate the need for medical advice. If a physician's 
services are not available, health appraisal will be limited to: 


1. Securing health histories of pupils 

2. Giving screening tests for vision and hearing 

3. Weighing and measuring pupils to determine growth in height 
and weight 

4. Observing pupils. The careful observation of pupils’ appearance 
and behavior by the well-prepared teacher provides valuable 


information on many aspects of health. 


In addition to providing data for health counseling with parents, 
health appraisal provides information that helps teachers to under- 
stand their pupils and their problems and helps them, also, to identify 
those children who need special school programs because of non- 
remediable conditions—the so-called handicapped children. 


Education of the Handicapped 


Children who require the adaptation of school programs are those 
with impaired hearing and greatly limited vision; those crippled by 
cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, or accidental injuries; those with speech 
disorders; those below average in mentality; those who have te- 
covered from tuberculosis or have hearts severely damaged by rheu- 
matic heart disease; those with epilepsy; and those convalescent from 
a serious or prolonged sickness. 

Planning for a complete school health program includes careful 
consideration of ways for assuring a desirable educational program 
for children with any of these special health problems. Each child 
needs to be studied individually with due attention to the recom- 
mendations of his physician, to his emotional reaction to his dis- 
ability, to the type of home and parents that he has, and to his 
mental capacity and previous school progress. 


Health Instruction 


Health instruction refers to experiences which take place or origi- 
nate in the classroom and which have for their purpose the influenc- 
ing of knowledge, attitudes, or conduct relating to individual, com- 
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munity, or world health. It includes projects, discussions, readings, 
and visits planned jointly by pupils and teachers. Health instruction 
relates to healthful school living when the pupils study how to use 
properly the sanitary facilities of the school and when they take action 
to improve the housekeeping and the appearance of their room. It 
relates to health services when time is devoted to consideration of the 
purposes and values of medical examinations or of vision tests. 
Health instruction should help pupils to learn that handicapped chil- 
dren are more like normal children than they are different, and that 
they need sympathy and kindly help from others. 

Thru study of individual and community health problems children 
learn about themselves, their communities, and the factors that in- 
fluence health. They learn how to select foods that promote normal 
growth and they learn how accidents can be prevented. They learn 
fundamental principles of sanitation and disease prevention. Under- 
standing how the human body functions satisfies children’s natural 
curiosities and interests. All these learnings are achieved thru health 
instruction. 

Each year the teacher must plan for and with his particular class 
the aims in health education to emphasize in that particular year of 
work. Various guides and courses of study are available, published 
by state and local agencies, that may help in the planning. The daily 
experiences of the pupils will suggest points for classroom attention. 
The following illustrative list of health problems mentions their rela- 
tionship to children’s experiences and learnings: 


Food and nutrition. Children eat. They therefore should learn to 
like healthful foods, how to select an adequate diet, and how to be- 
have acceptably while eating. Older children are curious concerning 
how food is digested. 

Exercise, rest, and sleep. Children play; they sleep. They need to be 
encouraged to alternate activity with rest, relaxation, and sleep. They 
usually want to know how late they can stay up. 

Eyes and ears. Many children need care for defects of vision and 
hearing. They need to learn to care for their eyes and ears. - 

Mental and emotional health, Children must adapt to their environ- 
ment, including the children with whom they are associated at school. 
They must learn to face reality and to distinguish fact from fallacy. 

Body functioning. Children have hearts, lungs, blood, and stom- 
achs. They need to understand themselves and how they function, 
They need to learn how to care for all organs of their bodies, 
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Cleanliness. Children wash and bathe. They should become self- 
reliant in keeping themselves acceptably clean and should learn the 
health and aesthetic reasons for these practices. 

Communicable disease control. Communicable diseases attack chil- 
dren; some can be prevented. Children should learn how they can help 
protect themselves and others from disease. The purposes and im- 
portance of prompt care for diseases and disorders can also be taught. 

Homes and schools. Children spend hours in school and hours at 
home. They need to learn how to make these places healthful and 
cheerful. 

Clothing. Children wear clothes. They should be guided to wear 
clothing appropriate for indoor and outdoor air conditions and learn 
why they sometimes wear wool and somztimes cotton and why rubbers 
and snowsuits are removed indoors. 

Teeth, Children need regular care by a dentist; also instruction in 
toothbrushing and other phases of oral hygiene for which the tooth- 
brush is not a substitute. 

Safety and first aid. Children are subject to accident hazards. They 
need to be aware of these hazards, how to avoid them, and what to 
do when accidents occur. 

Community health. Children live in communities. They need to 
learn how the community protects its health and what they can con- 
tribute to the health and welfare of others.’ 


Based on concrete health problems and on pupils’ interests, health 
instruction can be a vital and invaluable part of the school cur- 
riculum. It deserves a place of major importance—a place equal in 
importance to any other area of instruction. 

In curriculum planning adequate time must be allotted for health 
instruction at each grade level so that the teacher will recognize a 
responsibility to promote the health and growth of pupils and will 
feel that there is time to do so. In the lower elementary grades 
teachers need time to help pupils develop patterns of healthful living, 
a task that is particularly appropriate to this level because habits of 
healthful living can most surely and easily be developed during the 
early years of life. In the intermediate and upper grades time is 
needed for projects and other activities thru which pupils gain under- 
standing of the reasons for recommended practices and thru which 
their understanding of factors influencing health is systemically in- 

1 National Education Association and American Medical Association, Joint Committee on Health 


Problems in Education. Health Education: A Guide for Teachers and a Text for Teacher Education. 
Fourth revision. Washington, D, C.: the Association, 1948, p, 214-15. 
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creased and their health horizons widened. Depending on the cur- 
riculum pattern of each particular school, time allotment for health 
will consist of regularly scheduled periods thruout the year or larger 
blocks of time for a limited part of the year. With either plan and in 
addition to specific time for health instruction there is need for con- 
tinuous supervision of pupils’ daily practices and for the correlation 
of health instructions with writing, arithmetic, reading, and other 
areas of instruction. A surprising amount of science can be taught 
during health instruction, and writing and reading relating to health 
problems can increase pupils’ skills in these activities. In many situa- 
tions, increased time allotment is the key to more effective health 
instruction. 

At all levels, health instruction must be concerned with helping 
pupils to solve health problems, to develop desirable health practices, 
to acquire attitudes favorable to healthful living, and to increase their 
understanding of ways by which health can be maintained or 
improved. 


TEAMWORK AND LEADERSHIP 


The principal of an elementary school has unique opportunities 
for expanding and improving the health program of his school. His 
position carries administrative and executive responsibility for all 
activities conducted within his school or initiated by school personnel. 
This requires that he be concerned with all phases of the school 
health program. His preparation and experience enable him to pro- 
vide the leadership that is necessary if the program is to realize its 
potential goals. He helps to crystallize staff thinking on educational 
aims, methods, and devices. In cooperation with teachers, he develops 
and conducts a program that has pupil health and health education 
as major goals. The principal is influential in securing types of per- 
sonnel necessary for a complete school health program and for de- 
veloping effective coordination of the efforts of teachers, physicians, 
nurses, and psychologists. He can plan, where necessary, for inservice 
training in health for members of his staff. Leadership in planning 
the curriculum aspect of the schcol health program—health instruc- 
tion—can be provided by the principal. The principal may also ini- 
tiate efforts toward evaluation of school health work and toward 
teplanning the total program in the light of the findings. Thus, the 
Ptincipal is the leader of a team composed of all teachers, special 
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health personnel, custodians, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, secre- 
taries, and others. His job is to facilitate teamwork among these per- 
sons, teamwork that protects and promotes the growth and health of 
children. 

Those who visit schools soon learn that each schoo! has a distinc- 
tive personality which is observed or felt within a few minutes after 
entering it. In one school a visitor will immediately notice that pupils 
are relaxed, happy, buoyant, and interested, and in another the pupils 
will appear repressed, uninterested, and submissive. One school re- 
veals an atmosphere of friendliness between teachers and pupils, while 
in the other teachers seem to play a dictatorial role. Since the per- 
sonality or atmosphere of a school has significant implications for 
child health, it behooves the principal to work with teachers to pro- 
duce the kind of school that will be good for the pupils. 

The teacher is a key person in the school health program, but he 
frequently needs advice or assistance from those with special prepara- 
tion in health. A nurse can help the teacher to appreciate the im 
portance of continuous observation of children and to decide on 
recommendations to be made when unusual behavior or unusual 
appearance is noticed. The school physician can examine children 
who do not gain in weight, who show symptoms suggestive of rheu- 
matic fever, who seem to be chronically fatigued, or who show other 
apparent deviations from health. A psychologist can administer tests 
to determine the intellectual ability of a pupil doing poor school 
work, and a speech correctionist can advise on ways to help a child 
with a speech disorder. A health education supervisor or consultant 
can help teachers to develop and to improve procedures in health 
instruction. Each principal should do what he can to secure needed 
help for teachers, and should help each person participating in the 
school health program to understand his own unique contribution and 
the way that activities fit into the total school health program. 

A planned guide is ordinarily considered a valuable aid in con 
ducting a health instruction program. Such a guide indicates methods 
for identifying the health needs and interests of children; suggests 
desirable motivation; lists appropriate pupil projects; and contains 
the names of selected texts, references, and audio-visual aids. The 
principal can encourage teachers, or a committee of teachers, to pit 
pare a guide to health teaching and can endeavor to obtain for each 
teacher the books and audio-visual aids that he desires. The teacher 
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needs these important teaching aids if he is to do the best possible 
job, and the principal should help him to secure them. 

As administrator of the school, the principal is in a strategic posi- 
tion to take whatever action is needed to relate the school health 
program to the health efforts of parents and of community health 
agencies. He may invite parents and representatives of professional 





j 


Public Schools, Des Moines, lowa 


. a visitor will immediately notice that pupils are relaxed, happy, 
buoyant, and interested .. .” 


groups and community agencies to meet with the school faculty to 
evaluate the results of school health efforts and to plan a program 
for the future. Alto a large school or a school system may employ 
a health coordinatoi, the function of school-community coordination 
will most frequently be placed in the hands of the principal. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Altho the principal gives leadership to school health activities, he 
must depend on members of his staff to carry out specific functions. 
The most important of these is the classroom teacher; he is the main 
‘og. As indicated previously, physicians, nurses, psychologists, and 
others have a part to play, but their roles are primarily to advise and 
assist the person who is in the front line of all school efforts—the 
teacher. The teacher is the contact person in providing healthful 
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school living and in drawing on health services as needed, and is the 
key person in health instruction. 

Since he is with pupils more frequently and for longer periods of 
time than any other member of the school staff, the teacher has 
important responsibilities for the physical, social, and emotional 
environment of his pupils. He arranges to have pupils adjust shades 
to permit the greatest amount of light without glare and he has them 
read the classroom thermometer periodically during cold weather so 
that overheating or underheating can be avoided. He determines to a 
great extent the emotional tone of his classroom by his appearance, 
attitude, and methods. He helps the shy child to be accepted by the 
group and helps the aggressive child to utilize his energy on construc- 
tive projects. He adjusts pupils’ work to their abilities and strives 
to arouse interest and enthusiasm in areas of study which he considers 
of vital importance. 

Physicians, nurses, and administrators help formulate policies for 
the care of emergencies and the control of communicable diseases, but 
such policies invariably, and rightly, place much responsibility in the 
hands of the teacher. He may be the only adult person in the room 
when a child becomes sick or injured, and therefore must be respon- 
sible for care that is given before medical or nursing aid is obtained. 
The teacher has responsibility for helping pupils to understand that 
he wants them to stay home when sick—even when the sickness is 
“only a cold.” 

The teacher has responsibilities in health appraisal and counseling. 
He weighs and measures pupils periodically, or supervises older 
pupils as they weigh and measure themselves. In many schools he 
gives vision and hearing tests, or at least assists the nurse in these 
activities. He relates health instruction to health appraisal by discuss- 
ing in class the reasons for such procedures as vision tests and medical 
examinations, and leads his class to undertake projects or investiga- 
tions relating to health appraisal. The teacher observes his pupils and 
confers with the nurse or his principal about those whose appearance 
or behavior indicates that special attention is needed. Perhaps he 
will arrange for a medical examination. When one of the pupils has 
a health problem, the teacher, in consultation with the nurse, will 
develop a plan for informing the parents and for helping them to 
secure whatever attention the child needs. 

The teacher must recognize the needs of handicapped children. 
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Most handicapped children are enrolled in regular classrooms where 
programs are adapted to their abilities while at the same time atten- 
tion is given to their disabilities. The crippled child can be provided 
with special furniture and excused from activities that are exhausting 
or unduly embarrassing. The hard-of-hearing child can be seated so 
that his “good ear” is toward those who are speaking. The pupil with 
poor vision can be seated where the light is best. Mentally deficient 
children can be provided with programs adapted to their capacities. 
Those with speech defects can be referred for speech correction. 
Every teacher has, or will have, handicapped pupils in his class. He 
must recognize their needs and help to provide them with appro- 
priate programs. 

‘Development and conduct of a program of health instruction as 
an integral part of the curriculum is a responsibility of each teacher. 
He may obtain help from others, but the actual teaching in the ele- 
mentary school is his responsibility. The program must be based on 
the interests and needs of pupils with due consideration to what they 
have learned in previous years. Problems considered will relate to 
both individual and community health. 

The teacher is at the heart of the school health program, with many 
and diverse responsibilities. Fortunately, teachers now coming from 
teacher-education institutions are receiving training for these re- 
sponsibilities and an understanding of the importance of health. They 
regard health activities as integral parts of education. 3 


A Look AHEAD 


Splendid progress has been made in child health during past years. 
Deaths during childhood are fewer than during any other period of 
life; epidemics of yellow fever, typhoid fever, and cholera have been 
prevented; deaths from smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus, and whooping 
cough are uncommon and those which do occur could have been 
prevented; malaria and hookworm are decreasing; reduction in deaths 
from tuberculosis has been outstanding; severe cases of nutritional 
deficiencies are infrequent; all in all, progress has been gratifying. 

But what about the future? Can we make equally satisfying progress 
in combatting remaining problems? Among these problems are acci- 
dents, allergies, colds and sore throat, defects of vision and hearing, 
dental decay, mental and emotional problems, rheumatic fever, and 
other conditions or diseases. 
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Considering what has happened in the past, we can be optimistic 
about the future. Health goals can be attained, and schools can and 
should play an important role in their attainment. If a school adminis. 
trator does not now have in his school a well-functioning school 
health program that includes attention to healthful school living, 
health services, education of the handicapped, and health instruction, 
he should initiate planning that will lead to such a program. In so 
doing, he will recognize the important roles played by parents, pro- 
fessional groups, and community agencies, and invite representatives 
of these groups to work with him and his teachers. Thru school and 
community efforts the health of American children can be raised toa 
higher level. 


Health is a state of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
being and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. ... 
Healthy development of the child is of basic importance; the 
ability to live harmoniously in a changing total environment is 


essential to such development. 
—WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
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> Schools, Burbank, California 


“Before the school health program is planned, a clear concept of 

relationships between school health activities and the health efforts 

of parents and of community groups other than the school should 
be developed.” 








CHAPTER TWO 


Foundations for a 
School Health Program 


ROBLEMS of school health are best attacked thru joint action of 
home, school, and community. The school health program should 
reinforce the health efforts of the home and be closely coordinated 
with all community health work. Articles in this chapter illustrate 
various aspects of school-community cooperation enlisting parental 
support and utilizing both voluntary and official agencies. 
School contributions to the solving of health problems are usually 
grouped in four interrelated activities: provision for healthful school 


living, health services, education of handicapped children, and health | 


instruction. 

Concerted community action on health problems may be accom- 
plished by means of school or community health councils. The com- 
munity health council may include representatives of the medical 
society, the parent-teacher association, the dental society, social service 
agencies, the health department, the schools, voluntary agencies, hos- 
pital clinics, service clubs, local organizations, and churches. Such a 
group can intelligently develop plans for resolving community health 
problems with a minimum of duplication of effort. 

The school health council, working largely in the schools them- 
selves, may be composed of the superintendent, the local health officer, 
the school health coordinator, a principal, a physician, a dentist, 4 
nurse, a nutritionist, classroom teachers, student representatives, 
parents, and representatives of the community health council. It can 
help establish the goals and activities of the school health program and 
also can aid in the coordination of school-community health activities. 

To achieve an effective cooperative relationship between school and 
community health programs, the elementary-school principal must 
often take the initiative in promoting the organization of a council 
or coordinating committee. 


[28] 
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Democratic Planning for 
School Health 


Schoolboard responsibility and teacher par- 
ticipation are emphasized in the health 
services in this rapidly growing city. 


By YNEZ COIT TYLER, MD, CPH 
Director of School Health, Vallejo, California 


HE SCHOOL health program should revolve around the actual 
Treads of the children and their families in a specific community 
setting. It is strongly believed here in Vallejo, where a full-time 
school physician is employed, that the physician’s time is spent to 
greatest advantage in the schools and homes, working directly ‘with 
parents, children, and teachers, rather than in the office. 


PARTICIPATING GROUPS 


Responsibility for the child’s health in any successful school health 
program should be assumed by both parent and school. When the 
parent-teacher association supports the program and cooperates with 
the school in promoting good mental, emotional, and physical health, 
the results are far-reaching. The PTA council in Vallejo worked 
actively to get the school health program established and has con- 
tinued its interest and support. 

A school health program directed by the superintendent of schools 
under the authority of the board of education can give each child a 
more rounded and thoro health service than one that is directed from 
outside of the school system. The reason for this is the close relation- 
ship and friendly attitude possible among principals, classroom teach- 
ers, and the school health staff when their policies are guided by the 
superintendent of schools in relation to the total educational program. 
When public-school personnel and health department personnel are 
willing to cooperate and to have frequent meetings, there is no dupli- 
cation of service or lack of understanding of purposes. 


[29} 
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In the school health program in this community teachers are en- 
couraged to take inservice training in school health. Also there is an 
active and efficient school health council. Principals, classroom teach- 
ers, and special teachers all participate in health education at the 
various grade levels. The democratic relationship which exists among 
principals, teachers, nurses, and school physician is of great im- 
portance to the success of a school health program. 

The present program in Vallejo was set up in 1942, after the 
population of school age had increased in three years from less than 
6000 to more than 11,000. The board of education appropriated 
funds for the physician, nurses, and equipment, and the teachers 
were given training in policies and procedures. 


PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES 


The present medical staff consists of a school physician, a super- 
visor of nurses, and eight public health nurses. They serve 16 ele- 
mentary schools, one school for spastic cases, one class for the hard 
of hearing, several classes for the mentally deficient, two junior high 
schools, a high school, and a junior college. One nurse is usually 
assigned to four schools, depending upon the size of the school. Each 
nurse has a load of approximately 1600 pupils. The nurses work 
directly in the schools, following a time schedule as closely as 
possible. 

Each school is equipped with health rooms having facilities for 
examination, isolation, and resting. Home calls are made for con- 
sultation with parents about the health needs of children. School 
children are referred to special clinics such as crippled children’s and 
otological clinics, the welfare department, and other services. A 
cumulative health record is kept for each child examined and is 
transferred with his scholastic record when he moves to another 
gtade or school. A summary of the health findings and recommenda- 
tions is given to teachers for those children who have been screened 
by them for special physical or mental check-ups. Parents as well as 
the teacher are present at the time of the physical examination of all 
kindergarten and first-grade pupils. 

A special program was started this year at the high sixth-grade 
level. It provides for the examinations for physical education in the 
junior high schools as well as a check-up for adolescents. It includes 
a discussion on “growing up” by the physician. Children are en- 
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couraged to ask questions both at school and at home. Several days 
later the motion picture Human Growth' is shown. Parents are in- 
vited to attend the showing and the discussion that follows. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 
The health program includes health services for all age groups 
from the nursery school thru the secondary school. It covers tuber- 
culin testing, immunizations, and physical examinations for pupils, 


e oo bead 





dy wea. Public Schools, Pasadena, California 
“Health in children results from school efforts coordinated with 
the efforts of others, not from school procedures alone.” 


teachers, and other school personnel. The following specific activities 
may be mentioned: 


1. Snellen eye test at specified grade ievels 
' 2. Weighing and measuring four times during the year at each grade 
evel 

3. Pure-tone hearing tests in the second and in the sixth grades 

4. Immunization against diphtheria and smallpox every other year 

5. Tuberculosis patch testing in the kindergarten and in the first grade, 
with X-ray follow-up as indicated. Free annual X-ray program for all 
teachers 

6. Inspections by dental hygienist of specified grades and screened 
cases. Education in dental health in the classroom by demonstrations, lec- 
tures, and films 


1 Human Growth. 16 mm sound. Color. 20 min. University of Oregon, Medical School, Portland 
1, Oregon, 1948. 
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7. Classroom projects for teaching about nutrition 
8. Administration of first aid at school. First-aid kits are placed in 
classrooms and physical education departments for the convenience of 


teachers 
9. Monthly visits by the nurse to children receiving home instruction 
10. Teacher-nurse and teacher-nurse-parent conferences 
11. Monthly meetings of Teacher Health Council, with each ele- 


mentary school represented. 


COOPERATION IN PLANNING 


The health council serves as an important clearinghouse for much 
of the planning of the school health program. Its monthly meetings 
with the school physician are helpful in pointing out needs and 
making recommendations for action. For example, extension courses 
for teachers on nutrition, emotional problems of childhood, and 
problems of public health administration resulted from the work of 
this group. The ‘“Teacher’s Observation Sheet” and other forms were 
developed by the council. Other topics that have recently received 
consideration are sight conservation, educating teachers to become 
competent as leaders in teaching “Human Growth,” and stimulating 
interest in establishing a family-relations clinic. 

No school health program can attempt to achieve maximum 
efficiency unless it is conducted in a democratic manner. This cannot 
be stressed too strongly. The principal, classroom teachers, nurses, 
parents, and school physician, together with local physicians, must 
work in harmony in order to achieve the common goal—the health of 
the child whether physical, mental, social, or emotional. 


Coordination of effort is possible in the fight against disease just as is 
the coordination of artillery, infantry, and tank corps in a military 


engagement. 
—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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Developing a Cooperative 
Health Program 


Health department and board of education 
each have a share in providing a healthful 
school environment. 


By MARJORIE BUNTYN and MOZELL TROTMAN 


Savannah Health Center 


CAROLINE MILLER’ and LILLIAN NUSSBAUM 


Principals, Barnard and Moore Avenue Schools, Savannah, Georgia 


I" SAVANNAH the school health program functions thru a joint 
arrangement between the local board of education and the de- 
partment of health. Thru the cooperation of these departments the 
health of the “whole child” is stressed. Altho health services are admin- 
istered by health officials, and health instruction is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, the two phases of the health 
program are so closely allied that it is difficult to separate the two. 
A healthful school environment is the responsibility of both agencies. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Health officials, the teacher, and the school nurse correlate the 
health of the child with that of the community, particularly thru 
the generalized nursing program. The nurse is responsible for both 
the school and the district surrounding it. The nurse spends an average 
of six or seven hours a week in each school, depending upon the 
enrolment. 

Physical examinations, including vision tests and weight and height 
measurement, are given to all children who enter school for the 
first time. At the same time a thoro medical history is recorded. 
These examinations are given by the health officer or his assistant in 
the presence of the nurse, and usually one parent. The physician 
advises the parent on the over-all health condition of the child and 
tries to give information on modern methods of care. 


[33} 
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The classroom teachers test the vision of the children in Grades ] 
and II with the Snellen chart. Children from the third to the sixth 
grades are given tests by the nurse, and those with apparent defects 
are retested by the Massachusetts Vision Test.’ Children who appear 
to need remedial treatment are referred to an oculist, or to the clinic 
specialist if they cannot go to a private physician. The local Lions 
Club provides glasses for children unable to pay. 

The audiometer is used to test the hearing of all children from 
the third to the sixth grade. Without an examination a child with a 
slight hearing loss might be overlooked until he has gone too far to 
receive a complete correction. The audiometer’ detects such a defect. 
The hearing test not only aroused the interest of the school children 
but also helped to assure a greater degree of parental cooperation. 

The school nurse and the teachers emphasize dental health. In the 
Negro schools a dentist and a dental hygienist make surface applica- 
tions of sodium fluoride on a demonstration basis. 

The school nurse is responsible for all the follow-up work to cor- 
rect remediable defects discovered by the physical examination. 
Children whose parents are unable to pay may receive free medical 
and dental treatment at the local health clinic, but all other children 
are referred to their private physicians. 

More and more, the teacher plays an important role in the school 
health program. It is the teacher’s duty to inspect the children daily 
and to refer any child who needs further examination to the nurse. 
A public health physician examines all children upon referral by the 
nurse. 

School administrators determine policies for emergencies and first 
aid. Classroom teachers administer minor first aid when the nurse 1s 
not in the school. 

The health observations for each child are kept on a cumulative 
health card. This record is made by the teacher from her observa: 
tions, and by the nurse and physician at the time of the physical 
examination. These cards are kept in the nurse’s office, or ‘Health 
Room.” Teachers and nurses are both free to go to the room and to 
use the records. 


1 For information on screening tests of vision, such as the Snellen Test and the Massachusetts 


Vision Test, write to the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
? For information on audiometer testing and other tests of hearing for young children, write! 


the American Hearing Society, 817 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Community Guidance Center helps parents and school person- 
nel with children who have emotional, psychological, or social prob- 
lems to the extent that they need reorientation. The staff includes a 
psychologist, a psychiatric social worker, and two part-time psy- 
chiatrists. 

The PTA plays an important role in al_ health services. The parents 
aid in the preschool roundup. During the school year they assist with 
details and clerical work in health examinations of all types. They 
take children to the dentist and to the physician and assist in school 
emergencies. 

Some school neighborhoods have developed community organiza- 
tions to meet the specific health problems of the areas. These organi- 
zations help to bring about concerted effort on the part of the school, 
home, and community to improve the total health of the child. 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


The health department surveys the sanitary conditions in the 
schools. This survey includes inspection of drinking fountains, hand- 
washing facilities, and toilets. Lunchroom facilities are also inspected 
regularly and a constant effort is made to keep all lunchrooms up to 
standard. The board of education authorizes improvements in the 
schools on the basis of the surveys. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The program of health instruction is designed to create more 
interest in good health. Specific purposes include the following: 
(a) to provide a safe and healthful environment at school, (b) to 
make every child want to be healthy and live a happy life, (c) to en- 
courage every child to develop his physical strength and to practice 
good health habits, and (d) to correct physical defects wherever 
possible. 

Each semester the school health clubs, with the help of the nurse 
and teacher-sponsor, decide on the subjects to study. In one school the 
children and the parents selected nutrition after they had made a 
three-day food survey. Each member was given a food report form to 
tecord the kinds and the amount of food eaten during a three-day 
period. Another form was sent to the mother to secure a list of the 
foods she prepared for the three days. In this way the children learned 
that some of the more beneficial foods had been omitted. The survey 
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created more interest in foods. At mid-term the club decided to con- 
tinue the study of nutrition. Body-building facts and the effects of 
special diets were studied with special reference to communicable 
diseases and colds. It was hoped that information about nutrition 
would create in the children a desire to use the new facts in their 
daily lives. Some of the activities included: (a) The preparation of 
food charts for each classroom to show a good breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner; (b) the study of milk as a drink in contrast with soft drinks, 
comparisons of food values and costs and preparation of several kinds 
of milk shakes; (c) the preparation of a home-made dentifrice, a 
discussion of the proper care of teeth, and demonstrations by the 
children on the care of their teeth and their toothbrushes; (d) the 
presentation of a movie on tuberculosis; (e) the preparation of pea- 
nut butter cookies and oatmeal cookies for a club meeting. 

Health education in the classroom is broadened and enriched thru 
the use of health education source materials secured from the volun- 
tary and official agencies in the community. 

As the health personnel and the school personnel work together in 
efforts to maintain health for children in the Savannah schools, other 
agencies are drawn into the program and both services and instruc- 
tion are growing increasingly practical and specific. 


Every community should have an organization thru which all health 
education activities are coordinated and in which all official, volun- 
tary, industrial, and civic groups concerned with child or adult 
health ... can plan together. 


—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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A Workshop on the 
School Health Program 


A city school system provides school time 
and school resources for a teacher workshop 
on health education. 


By G. N. HUFFORD 


Superintendent of Schools, Joliet, Ulinois 


OR SEVERAL years the Kellogg Foundation has apportioned funds 
Fi various states for the general study and improvement of health. 
Fach state receiving the aid is free to decide in what manner these 
funds are to be used. The state agencies in charge of the grants desig- 
nated for Illinois decided to concentrate the funds on two or three 
typical communities and develop model health programs which other 
communities might study and copy. 

The city of Joliet was selected as such a center because it was 
already engaged in efforts to improve its general health program, 
because the two school systems included all grades from the kinder- 
garten thru Grade XIV, and because school officials were very recep- 
tive to such a cooperative study. The University of Illinois was en- 
gaged in a statewide program of curriculum development and agreed 
to direct this study as a part of its program. After several organiza- 
tional meetings the study was set up on the following basis: 


1. The two boards of education approved the study. 

2. The boards agreed to make teacher time available to insure 
effective participation. 

3. They agreed to use local schools as observation centers. 


4. They agreed to provide funds for travel for the members of the 
local staff. 


When the plan was approved the director of the study appointed 
a special project committee of ten highly qualified persons from the 
state university, teachers colleges, state department of education, and 
a leading secondary school, to assist in an advisory capacity thruout 
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the study. The project committee began meeting with local school 
officials during the winter of the school year 1947-48. Two lines of 
effort were agreed upon: to organize a community health council and 
to organize a school health council. 

The purposes of the community health council were: (a) to mo- 
bilize all agencies and organizations in the community behind the 
project, (b) to secure an effective channel thru which school and 
community might cooperate, and (c) to provide a community steer- 
ing device. This council includes representatives of medical and 
dental societies, public health agencies, social and welfare agencies, 
civic and service organizations, the ministerial association, labor and 
industrial groups, the city government, and the schools. 

The purpose of the school health council was also threefold: (a) 
to make a survey of present plant and other physical facilities; (b) to 
make a comprehensive study of the school health, physical education, 
and safety programs from kindergarten thru Grade XIV, to discover 
gaps and overlappings; and (c) to develop a graded, integrated, and 
coordinated program in all the areas of health. This council of 45 
members includes balanced representation from administration, 
supervision, and classroom teaching; and from all grade levels, sub- 
ject areas, and buildings. In the future it will include parent and 
student representation. As there are 17 elementary schools, four 
junior high schools, and one combined senior high school and junior 
college this committee is rather large. However, by careful selection 
each person may represent two or three categories. For example, one 
teacher may represent his building, his grade level, and his special 
interest—physical education—all at the same time. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WORKSHOP 


It was the consensus of the school health council that the workshop 
would be the best type of organization thru which it could attack its 
problems. With this decision the council resolved itself into the work: 
shop group hereinafter described. It was also agreed that the work: 
shop should be held within the school systems rather than in a uf 
versity, and that the matter was of sufficient importance to hold 
regular sessions on school time. In this way a reasonable claim could 
be made upon any staff member who might help. 

As finally perfected, the plan called for eight half-day sessions of 
the group. The two schoolboards agreed to supply necessary class 
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toom substitutes and also to underwrite expenses for necessary travel 
to other school systems or to planning sessions. 

The first session, held early in October 1948, was spent in develop- 
ing fundamentals and discussing the philosophy upon which to pro- 
ceed. The entire membership of the project committee of state 
leaders in health met with the workshop group. Three working com- 
mittees were organized. The Survey Committee was to make a com- 
plete survey of all the health instruction, health services, physical 
education offerings, and safety practices from kindergarten thru 
Grade XIV. The Committee on Environment was to make a complete 
survey Of all buildings and grounds to determine what conditions 
were satisfactory and what improvements were needed. The Needs 
Committee was to make studies of various programs of other schools, 
read the literature on the subject, and keep in touch with the findings 
of the Survey Committee. In addition, this group was to prepare a 
statement of the needs of children and young people for services and 
instruction in the fields of health, physical education, and safety. 
These committees worked independently for four full sessions and 
much extra time between sessions. A brief review of the work of each 
group follows. 


WoORK OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 


This committee, after much discussion, developed a blank form 
with these headings: (a) Personal Hygiene, (b) Personality De- 
velopment, (c) Nutrition, (d) Planning for Physical Fitness, (e) 
Body Structure and Functions, (f) Growth and Development, (g) 
Mental-Emotional Health, (h) First Aid, (i) Safety, (j) Harmful 
Drugs, Fads, and Superstitions, (k) Diseases, (1) Community Health 
and Health Services, (m) Planning for Adolescence and Adulthood, 
(n) School Health Services and Guidance. 

Mimeographed copies were sent to all the teachers and nurses in 
the two school systems. Each was asked to fill in under each heading 
all that he taught or offered in that category, in what subject field 
it was taught, and at what grade level. More than 300 teachers com- 
pleted this assignment. This was one of the methods used to make it 
possible for all staff members to take part in the study. The com- 
mittee analyzed the replies and tabulated the information on a large 
chart. Then it was possible to see the gaps and overlappings in the 
present program. 
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WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT 


This committee secured data on physical equipment by two meth- 
ods. It prepared a comprehensive questionnaire dealing with every 
factor of the school environment which might affect the health of 
children. Under the leadership of the sanitary engineer from the 
county health department, the committee visited an elementary school 
and judged it on the basis of the questionnaire. Each member of the 
committee then took the questionnaire to his own building and had 
the staff score the environmental factors in the same mannet. 

Next the committee prepared a report listing the environmental 
needs in three categories: (a) those that would involve great expendi- 
tures and require a long-range program for accomplishment; (b) 
those that could be accomplished with reasonable effort and expendi- 
ture within a short period of time; and (c) those minor items which 
principals, teachers, and custodians might immediately attack and 
correct. In the first category were such items as modernizing the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation systems, and providing all-weather 
surfaces on playgrounds. In the second category were such things as 
installing modern drinking fountains, providing hot water for 
showers, and redecorating with light-reflecting paints. In the third 
category were such items as adjustment of thermostats to proper heat 
levels and the use of artificial lighting and diagonal seating to avoid 
glare in pupils’ eyes. At the close of the workshop this committee also 
made a report discussing ‘‘room atmosphere,” or the factors that 
affect the mental and emotional health of teachers and children. 


THE WORK OF THE NEEDS COMMITTEE 


The Needs Committee received from all teachers suggestions on 
needs in the same categories that were listed by the Survey Com- 
mittee. These reports were carefully studied and checked against 
various standard reports and studies. The final list consisted of the 
most important needs grouped under the proper headings and by 
grade level. 


How THESE REPoRTS WERE USED 


After all the committees had completed their assignments, the 
entire membership of the workshop discussed the reports and at 
cepted revised versions of them. Plans for continuing the studies 
were suggested and were put into operation in various ways. For 
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example, in the elementary school the supervisor and teachers of 
home economics met with the health committee and “pulled out” of 
the report of the Needs Committee all items related to nutrition. 
They then set up a tentative outline emphasizing one or two major 
points at each grade level. The physical education supervisor and his 
staff used the same procedure with those factors that applied to 
physical education. In like manner, the nurses emphasized all items 
pertaining to health services. The general supervisors in the ele- 
mentary schools, with a selected group of teachers, began the revision 
of the instructional program in health. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES AND PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


In addition to the regular sessions of the workshop described above, 
principals, supervisors, administrators, the schoolboard, the engineer- 
custodial staff, and the parent-teacher council met individually and in 
various groups to assure complete understanding of the project. Bul- 
letins and progress reports kept all school people fully informed of 
what was being done and enlisted a maximum of participation. 

During this first year of the school health workshop, a community 
health study and survey were going forward in connection with the 
organization of the community health council. 

Plans are being made to continue the school health study for 
another year or two, thru the following lines of action: (a) A hand- 
book covering the complete school program in health, physical edu- 
cation, and safety will be distributed. It was the consensus that a 
handbook would be much more useful and permit more flexibility 
than a course of study. (b) The community health council will be- 
come the guiding force for all progress in all the areas pertaining to 
health, recreation, and safety. (c) Cooperation and understanding 
between schools and community agencies will make the long-range 
program much mote effective. 

Those who participated in this study believe that the most effective 
workshop is one carried on during the school year, on school time, 
and right in the school system itself. All personnel can participate 
and put forth their best efforts. They also believe that leaders repre- 
senting several schools or agencies (such as this study provided) are 
more effective than the leadership of only one person from one uni- 
versity. The give and take among the leaders themselves brought into 
the discussion a maximum of ideas in the areas studied. 








Mill Valley 
Community Health Council 


Objectives and a plan of operation are 
outlined for an advisory community 
health council. 


By ROY M. LAUGESEN 
Superintendent of Mill Valley School District 
Mill Valley, California 


CHOOL health councils, organized as teacher-and-administration 
S groups and functioning with no lay participation, are fairly 
numerous thruout the land. They are desirable and have a definite 
place in school health programs. Community school health councils 
that allow for the lay citizens of the community to have a significant 
and responsible share in planning are relatively new. Such groups 
are not legislative in function, but exist rather to give as complete 
a picture of health problems as possible in order that the superintend- 
ent of schools, in his recommendations to the board of education, 
may have the benefit of the judgment of different interested and 
capable people. 

The Community Health Council of Mill Valley is experimental 
and if the objectives of the plan are realized the council will become 
an integral part of the local program. The objectives are as follows: 


1. Critical evaluation of planning in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom by laymen and professional educators. 

2. Thoro analysis of the health program as it is functioning in the 
community. 

3. Presentation of plans and proposals to an informed and intet- 
ested audience. Deliberations by such a group should tend to reveal 
weaknesses and strengths of suggested plans and proposals. 

4. Consideration of complaints including analysis, explanation, and 
correction. 

5. Drawing school and community together in a common cause 
resulting in a deeper appreciation on the part of the community of 
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efforts which teachers are making, and better understanding on the 
part of the teachers and administrators of what their responsibilities 
are in developing the right kind of school health program for the 
community. 


Membership of the community health council includes administra- 
tive personnel, teachers, the school nurse, the school doctor, and 
representatives of the parent-teacher associations and the county health 
department. The make-up of the council is flexible enough to allow 
for additional group representation. It is hoped that provision will 
be made for inviting in representatives of other groups when prob- 
lems arise in which other interests are represented. Problems for atten- 
tion may arise from any source. 

The council is organized as a conference body. Its purpose is to con- 
sider proposals and problems affecting various health functions of the 
school organization in the light of community needs. Thru these 
deliberations, the superintendent of schools has the benefit of the 
judgment of many persons in making his recommendations to the 
board of trustees. 

Problems are considered by the council and, if further study is 
necessary and desirable, committees are formed under the direction 
of the chairman. Each committee is organized for a specific piece of 
work only. On the basis of the findings of such committees and of all 
information available the members of the council are able to express 
their opinions with more accuracy and objectivity. Inasmuch as the 
council’s service is rendered thru bringing all points of view to the 
attention of the superintendent of schools, questions usually do not 
come to a vote. The superintendent makes recommendations to the 
board of school trustees in the light of the council's findings. When 
the board of trustees has approved a recommendation, it becomes a 
policy of the school district to be administered by the official organi- 
zation of the school. 

One of the first projects undertaken by the council was a factual 
survey of the practices and procedures in health instruction in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 

It is hoped that thru the Community Health Council our aim of 
developing comprehensive health planning by school and community 
will be fully realized. It is only thru the active participation of all 
concerned that a truly effective school health program, based upon 
community needs, can be realized. 








Community Resources 
for School Health 


A small school district draws upon the 
health resources of community and state. 


By DELMAR P. LANGBELL 
and JO IRENE MOHAR 


Superintendent of Schools and Elementary Principal, Harlem, Montana 


I“ A COMMUNITY having 550 pupils it is necessary to use all avail- 
able community resources in the operation of a school health pro- 
gram. The community is too small to be able to afford the services 
of full-time health officers. It is too small to have a child health clinic 
in continuous operation. Therefore, it is necessary to work with what- 
ever facilities are at hand in creating a reasonably satisfactory health 
program for the pupils. 


PARENTS HELP IN PROVIDING HEALTH SERVICES 


An appeal was made to the parent-teacher association to help the 
community in securing a public health nurse. The request to county au- 
thorities for a nurse was granted on condition that the larger school 
districts in the county would contribute a proportionate share of the 
nurse’s salary while the county furnished transportation and office 
space. The community was very fortunate in securing an energetic 
‘and public-spirited nurse. Immediately plans were made for a pre- 
school “roundup” of children who would begin school in the fall. 
Two physicians contributed one-half day to the physical examination 
of these children. Several nurses generously gave time and services if 
assisting the physicians. 

For a nominal fee paid by the school district, the local dentist 
examined the teeth of all children and made recommendations for 
the corrections needed. Notices were sent to parents. However, many 
children who needed dental care, eyeglasses, or other corrective work 
were in families that lacked the money to pay for these services, 
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Rather than side-step the issue because of this condition, a clothing 
exchange was set up to earn money from rummage sales. A profit 
of $189 the first year was used in securing glasses for seven children 
and in providing various corrective services for other children. 
During January and February much school time is lost thru con- 
tagious diseases. With the aid and cooperation of the parents and 
teachers and the financial assistance of the board of education, an 
immunization program for diphtheria, whooping cough, and small- 
pox was provided for all children in the community including infants. 


CLINICAL SERVICE FROM STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Smaller schools are not fortunate enough to have an expert to deal 
with speech problems and difficulties, especially when such difficulties 
originate from physical defects of the pupil. But the state university 
was able to help thru its extension service. Arrangements were made 
whereby four of the larger schools in the region divided the expense 
of travel and lodging for the staff of a speech clinic. 

Pupils were sent to this two-day clinic upon recommendation of 
the teacher and referral by the public health nurse. Wherever possible 
the child’s teacher as well as his parents attended the clinic. Excellent 
follow-up work was directed by the extension service thru cor- 
tespondence with the parents and the school. 





a 
Preschool health appraisal; photograph by Evening Tribune, Hornell, New York 
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. many different persons play a part in the school health 
program...” 
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With proper planning this can become a continuing program. State 
institutions which are supported at least in part by the community 
can help with the school health program. Tuberculous, crippled, and 
emotionally disturbed children are also in need of services which 
the school and community should arrange for them. 


TEACHERS HAVE A SHARE 


In addition to providing health instruction, teachers render a special 
service by maintaining health records for the pupils. When the child 
first enters school in this community, parents are asked to give a com- 
plete health history of the child. These facts are recorded on a cumula- 
tive record card which the teacher keeps in the room and on which he 
makes notations thruout the year. These are in turn recorded on the 
child’s permanent record. The cumulative record is sent with the child 
when he goes on to the next grade or transfers to another school. 

In the classroom the teacher examines pupils for defective vision 
by using the Snellen chart. The watch-tick test helps to detect hearing 
difficulties and a quick morning inspection may reveal deficiencies in 
general health. Services in addition to these require professional 
people from the medical group. 


STATE, COMMUNITY, AND SCHOOL COOPERATION 


As nutrition is a major factor in health, a school lunch program is 
planned so that one well-balanced meal is served to the pupils each 
day. A nominal fee is charged for the lunch, but children suffering 
from malnutrition are fed without charge. The state has helped by 
providing foods from the surplus commodities program. Produce 
is also obtained from rural families in outlying areas at current whole- 
sale prices. A fall project of the high-school home economics classes 
is the canning of fruits and vegetables for school lunches thruout 
the winter. Food is prepared in a central kitchen at the high-school 
building, served cafeteria style, and eaten in the classrooms undet 
supervision. Desks are protected by oilcloth mats. Attendance, class 
work, interest in extracurriculum activities, and general morale have 
improved with the expansion of the lunch program. 

No school need lament its inability to provide a health program. 
The expense is not a burden when shared by the entire community. 
Local organizations as well as individuals are convinced of the obliga: 
tion to cooperate with any program so valuable to the community. 
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College and Community 
Work for Children’s Health 


In meeting this community's need for 
school nursing service a cooperative school- 
community health program is launched. 


By MADISON BREWER 


Principal, College Elementary School 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington 


N OCTOBER 1946, a group of teachers at the college elementary 
| school analyzed the health services being given to the children of 
the school. They realized that these services could be enlarged to the 
benefit of both the children and the community. 

The first pressing need was one of additional nursing service. Up 
to this time the college nurse had provided the health services for 
the school but an unprecedented increase in enrolment at the college 
made the continuation of the program in the elementary school diff- 
cult and accentuated the need for additional medical personnel. The 
superintendent of the Cheney public schools and the president of the 
college were consulted about the possibility of their sharing the ex- 
pense of the salary of a public :ealth nurse. Both administrators were 
heartily in favor of the idea. ‘The physician in charge of the school 
health program in the county was consulted. He secured a public 
health nurse and assigned her to spend all of her time in Cheney. 

The next objectives were to coordinate existing health services and 
to plan the new program. Representatives from each of the public 
schools, from the college, from the county health department, from 
the state health department, and from the state department of public 
instruction met, from time to time, to plan the program and to evalu- 
ate services. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING 


A community council was established which included health in 
its program. Each school is represented on the council by one teacher, 
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the principal, and two parents. The superintendent of schools, 
the nurse, and representatives from civic organizations that have a 
child welfare program are also members. This council coordinates 
what formerly was a series of independent activities. 

Tentative plans for the proposed program in its beginning stages 
included the following: 


1. The health committee of the community council should be the 
over-all planning unit for the health programs. 

2. Plans affecting the schools should be approved by the superin- 
tendent and principals before being presented to the council. 

3. Each building should have a health committee with a representa- 
tive on the health committee of the council. These committees may 
refer problems or suggestions to the council committee. 

4. Policies set up by the council should be applied to the individual 
schools thru the principal and health committee. 

5. The Guide for the School Health Service Program from the 
state department of health and public in.truction should be used 
whenever possible, with adaptation to the local situation.’ 

6. Medical and dental examinations of school children should be 
limited according to the facilities for follow-v>. 

7. Publicity should be given to the health coordination program 
to inform the community of its functions and to secure the maximum 
amount of cooperation. 

8. Teacher and nurse conferences should be used to the fullest 
extent in order to insure success for the school program. 


With these guiding objectives, the school-community health pro- 
gram was launched in our community in February 1947. Since that 
time, the program has increased and expanded. 


HEALTH SERVICES, INCLUDING HEALTH COUNSELING 


The program as operating at present is planned as a basic health 
program for the community. Doctors are cooperating to assure that 
every child has a medical examination upon entrance to kindergarten 
or Grade I and again in Grades IV, VII, and XI. Students who have 
medical problems that require careful diagnosis can be examined 00 
the teacher’s or nurse’s recommendation. Yearly examinations of the 
eyes and ears of all children is a part of the program. When need 

1 Wanamaker, Pearl A., and Ringle, Arthur L. Guide for the School Health Service Program. 


Olympia, Washington: State Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of State Department 
of Health, 1947. 43 p. 
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for correction or treatment is discovered, a follow-up is made thru 
the home. 

The nurse helps to plan and direct the annual spring “roundup.” 
In this program, all children who are entering kindergarten in the fall 
are examined by a physician. A dietitian from the county office and a 
specialist in children’s dentistry are available for consultation. In ad- 
dition, the child is enrolled in kindergarten, meets the kindergarten 
teacher, and observes the activities of the children. The facilities of 
the roundup are not limited to those children who are enrolling in 
kindergarten in the fall. Parents of younger children are invited to 
bring them in for a health appraisal during the roundup. 

Since this school-community health program has been in operation 
in our community, there have been no epidemics. The common con- 
tagious diseases of childhood appear but the nurse and the city health 
officer cooperate to prevent their spread. Citizens of the community 
feel that this phase of the program justifies its continuation. 

The lunches served in the school cafeterias have become.a part of 
the health program as well as units on nutrition and diet which are 
taught in all classrooms. 

The nurse holds one class each week with student teachers. The 
object of these meetings is not only to acquaint the beginning teacher 
with the classroom teacher's responsibility in the school health pro- 
gtam, but to help build a philosophy of health that may lead to the 
improvement of existing health programs in communities where these 
young people may go to teach. 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY BALANCE 


By planning the school health program in the total community 
setting, there have been definite advantages over what might have 
been accomplished by the schools alone. A broader base of informa- 
tion and skill is drawn upon for planning; there is greater com- 
munity approval and understanding of the efforts made; and what is 
done reaches effectively to a larger number of the children and adults 
who can profit from the program. 








Good Health for Teachers 


Teacher personnel procedures in one of our largest 
cities are based on principles that may apply in 
many smaller communities. 


By GEORGE H. BAKER 


Director of Personnel, Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


OCAL GROUPS like the mothers clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
L service clubs, the dental and medical societies, the board 
of health, and the schoolboard have joined hands willingly in an 
all-out continuing effort to see that every child in the community is 
given adequate attention and treatment in the cause of good health. 
What about the teachers of the children? With rare exception it is 
the teacher who stands next to the parent in giving attention to the 
waking-hour needs of the child, and in influencing the child by 
example as with precept. How important then is the complete health 
of the teacher? The answer is obvious if our aim is to enhance the 
well-being of children. In the following paragraphs we wish to 
indicate steps necessary in developing a program of good health pro- 
cedures for teachers, being firmly convinced of the importance of 
this part of the total school health program as it affects the welfare 
of teachers in the schools. 


BUDGETING ADEQUATE FUNDS 


The boundary lines of an adequate health program are fixed in 
the first instance by the local board of education in its budgetary 
plans. If vision is lacking there the program will be lacking later. 
Careful attention must be given to this matter by the citizens them- 
selves, perhaps thru their most effective organizations, to see that 
the local board of education secures the proper support for making 
allocations large enough to care for a total health program. This 
must include provision for the establishment and maintenance of 
high standards of health for the teachers along with those provided 
for the children. 


[50] 
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SELECTING COMPETENT HEALTH PERSONNEL 


The establishment of a competent staff of medical examiners is an 
important first step. When new teachers are needed it is expected 
that the most competent candidates will be sought, by paying close 
attention to such significant factors as adequacy and recency of 
training, age, professional experience, and personal character and 
reputation. 

The selection of medical examiners and advisers should include 
these factors not only as they apply to the field of general medical 
practice, but also as they apply to the field of psychiatry. The staff 
should include personnel in the field of nursing equipped (a) to 
give professional aid in the examining offices; (b) to make periodic 
reports of field visits to hospitals, convalescent homes, private 
homes, and schools; and (c) to assist in performing various services 
involved in securing changes in status for teachers on sick leave in 
matters affecting disability payments, insurance benefits, and pen- 
sions. 


SELECTING COMPETENT, WELL-AD JUSTED TEACHERS 


To be sure that the teacher is in good mental and physical health 
at the beginning of his service, it is essential to provide for the proper 
functioning of systematic selection processes for the appointment of 
new teachers. These include (a) approval by teacher-training insti- 
tutions for enrolment, (b) joint approval by the training institution 
and the respective state department of education for purposes of 
certification, and (c) approval by the local schoolboard for initial 
employment in a teaching position. A summarized description of 
the plan for choosing teachers in one large city is given below. 


TEACHER SELECTION IN DETROIT 


In common with leading school systems of the country, the Detroit 
Public School System, deeply concerned with the problem of securing 
the best available teachers for the children of the city, operates a care- 
fully planned selection process to achieve that objective. Its salient 
features, including health measures, are indicated in the following 
description. 

Teachers who apply and have the necessary qualifications are given 
consideration. Definite efforts are made to encourage universities and 
colleges to recommend good candidates. These efforts include visits 
by staff members of the Personnel Department to the campuses of 
Michigan schools for personal interviews with students about to gradu- 
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ate. Applications, of course, are received and evaluated from universi- 
ties and colleges thruout the land. 

The credentials of each teacher candidate are evaluated to make 
certain the minimum requirements of the state of Michigan and the 
Detroit Board of Education are met. For an elementary-school candidate 
the requirements are United States citizenship; a Michigan Elementary 
Provisional or Permanent Certificate; and a bachelor’s degree from a 
university or college accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, or an equivalent agency, with special 
training in the elementary-school field. 

Each candidate is required to complete the regular application blank 
and furnish transcripts of credits at his own expense. He is also te- 
quired to complete a personal history blank which includes information 
relating to nonschool experiences with children, participation in extra- 
curriculum and community activities, participation in curriculum con- 
struction or revision, participation in professional groups, work experi- 
ences, speaking, and writing. 

Each candidate approved to participate in the selection process is 
given an appointment to report to the Psychological Clinic of the 
Detroit Public Schools. At the Clinic the candidate completes stand- 
ardized objective tests as follows: psychological test, educational achieve- 
ments tests, personality inventory, and speech and hearing tests. The 
tests are followed by an interview with a psychologist. 

Following the tests and interview at the Clinic an analysis is made 
of each candidate’s recorded credentials. These data include (a) 
information obtained from the application blank, collegiate records, 
teaching experience records, statements concerning experiences with 
children and community agencies, and work experience other than 
teaching; and {b) a compilation of the results of tests and the inter- 
view at the Psychological Clinic. A summarization of each candidate's 
credentials is prepared for use by selection committee members when 
the candidate is interviewed by that committee. 

The selection committee is composed of the following staff members 
or their representatives: two assistant superintendents, the supervising 
director in charge of instruction, a school principal, a school assistant 
principal, a classroom teacher, a supervisor in the field concerned, two 
staff members from the personnel department, and the director of 
personnel serving as chairman. 

Candidates are interviewed one at a time by the committee and 
rated upon a five-point scale. The list of chosen candidates is presented 
to the superintendent of schools for his consideration. He may choose 
to interview the candidates further or revise the list as he deems neces: 
sary. 
Candidates who have been selected are given an examination by the 
board medical examiner. If approved by the examiner they are placed 
upon the eligibility list. Each candidate is notified as to whether of 
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not his name has been placed on the list, which stands until September 
30 of the year following the date of placement upon the list. Candi- 
dates are not rank-ordered in any way and placement is made in terms 
of the position and the individual. 


FACILITATING HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


Establishing regular hours for required or voluntary examinations 
at board of education expense and providing attractive and well- 
equipped rooms for these examinations constitute another important 
step. While treatment by one’s private physician must be maintained 
as one of the teacher's fundamental rights, the facilities of the 
board of education medical examiner should include X-ray services 
at board expense when this becomes part of the board medical 
examination. Close collaboration between the teacher's private 
physician and the board’s medical examiner will be necessary at 
all times, and the teacher will need to be cooperative in the matter 
of securing reports from his physician. 


OFFERING HELP TO THE INSECURE TEACHER 


An insecure teacher cannot impart confidence, a sense of belong- 
ing, or any of the desirable factors associated with happy learning. 
An insecure teacher is one who is not enjoying total good health and 
who should have help before his condition produces unhappy and 
perhaps unfortunate results in his classes. The help he needs might 
well come from a series of conferences with his school principal, 
his banker, or his minister, priest, or rabbi. Again it may need to 
come from his private physician or psychiatrist. The timing of these 
conferences or visits is often as important as the treatment given, if 
the teacher is to be restored to sound health soon. Very important 
indeed is the use of technics to detect insecurity and to deal with it 
in its early stages when the possibilities for complete recovery are 
at their maximum. 

Assuming that the teacher was in good health when appointed, 
from that time forward he is subject to the satisfactions and disap- 
pointments, the rigors and strains of his profession, as those in other 
professions are subject to theirs. This is the time when his particular 
pteparation in the fields of sociology, philosophy, psychology, and 
mental hygiene should begin to serve him well. If his college train- 
ing in these and related fields is lacking, and unfortunately with some 
teachers this is true, then another step in the total health program 
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of a school system is indicated. Inservice training courses in these 
fields for credit or noncredit should be available at moderate cost. 
In brief a broad instructional program in mental hygiene is a “must” 
for developing good health procedures. It may spell the difference 
between secure and insecure teachers. 


PROTECTING THE SICK OR DISABLED TEACHER 


Another essential health procedure for teachers is a comprehensive 
policy for sick leave provisions and disability payments. Teachers 
sometimes worry needlessly because of the fear of a real or imagined 
illness plus the cost an illness would entail. The opportunity to 
secure an examination at the office of the board medical examiner, 
without cost to the teacher, might pay real dividends in relieved 
nerves and happier classrooms if the teacher's genuine good health 
were thus revealed. If, on the other hand, the examination indicates 
the need for prompt treatment entailing absence from work, the 
teacher should be comforted with the knowledge that his salary will 
be continued for a reasonable duration because of a generous sick 
leave policy. 

Each board of education will want to determine its own program. 
One day per school month served appears to be general practice in 
many cities for illness with pay. Again the local board must decide 
how much of this unused time may be allowed for building a sick 
leave bank to be used by teachers in times of long illnesses. Actual 
experience in these matters must serve as the final criterion. Obvi- 
ously a liberal policy will serve to increase a teacher's sense of 
security. It will also enhance the recruitment of good teachers for 
a school system and serve to reduce teacher turnover each year. The 
same can be said for adequate provision for protracted absences 
due to accidents or chronic illnesses. The teacher's sense of security 
is affected by the degree of financial protection he enjoys thru 
policies granting payments in this kind of emergency. 


BUILDING FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIPS 


Another important factor is the establishment of good rapport 
between teachers and administrators. There are no set rules of 
procedure or universally accepted technics. The ground work for 
good relations is frequently laid by simple acts of goodwill. Little 
deeds of common courtesy on the part of the principal, such as taking 
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charge of a class temporarily while an unexpected long distance 
telephone call is completed, or giving a friendly daily greeting to 
each member of the staff, without giving a sign of extra considera- 
tion to certain faculty members, is often the basis for a good begin- 
ning. Teachers, no less than others, are quick to sense and appreciate 
fair-mindedness. The capacity to see the teacher’s point of view in a 
matter of school policy and to help the teacher make his adjustment 
to that policy, especially when the teacher thinks he is right and 
the policy is wrong, is to be cultivated endlessly. The frequent use of 
humor, judiciously applied, is good for the health of all educators, 
classroom teachers and administrators alike. It can and should be 
a good avenue of approach to a deep and satisfying understanding 
between the two groups. 


PROVIDING FOR PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE 


Good rapport between teacher and administrator serves especially 
well in cases warranting early psychiatric treatment. Too often both 
teacher and administrator have needless suspicions and fears regard- 
ing psychiatry. Some teachers resent the first hint, however gentle, that 
a voluntary contact with a psychiatrist might be beneficial. Much 
can and should be done to break down these fears and the initiative 
should come from the administrator. One good way is to introduce 
a series of lectures or group discussions following a free exchange of 
ideas in the community on the general subject. Parents and other 
interested citizens could be invited to participate and the best pro- 
fessional leadership in the field should be obtained. The important 
aim is to secure the active participation of each teacher in the system 
to the end that needless apprehension shall be supplanted by under- 
standing. 

There may arise circumstances calling for action not possible upon 
a voluntary basis in the case of a given teacher. Confronted with 
adequate evidence of severe mental or emotional instability the 
superintendent may need to direct a visit by a member of the board’s 
medical examining staff, preferably a psychiatrist, to the school 
where the teacher is located. The observations and professional 
advice of the medical examiner must then guide the superintendent 
in requiring the teacher to be absent with sick leave privileges until 
his return to regular classroom duty is approved by the medical ex- 
aminer. 
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OPENING THE Doors TO PROMOTION 


The health of a teacher can be affected by his morale. His morale 
can be affected by his awareness of the promotional possibilities his 
school system offers, and upon what bases promotions are made. It 
is incumbent upon administrators to establish procedures for pro- 
motion which will assure teachers that merit, plus special fitness 
for a position and seniority, are adequately and objectively evalu- 
ated, and that the best person is promoted when the appointment 
of an administrator occurs. 


DETROIT PLAN OF PROMOTIONAL LISTS 


In 1949 the Detroit Public Schools inaugurated a comprehensive 
merit procedure for establishing a promotion list of candidates, within 
the system, for elementary assistant principalships. 

Candidates could apply or be recommended, provided they met the 
minimum requirements of three or more years of Detroit teaching 
experience in kindergarten thru Grade VIII within the past five years, 
possessed a master’s or doctor’s degree from an accredited institution, 
and provided their salary status was at the fifth salary step of the 
schedule or better. 

The procedure featured objective evaluation of candidates leading 
to a listing of the top 25 percent of those considered (125 candidates). 
Factors considered and weighed on a scale of 100 points were the 
college preparation, 10 points; special service ratings from principal, 
supervising principal, and supervisor, 25 points; length of teaching 
service in the Detroit school system, 10 points; general aptitude test 
score, 5 points; composite score on tests for professional growth and 
competency, 25 points; and personal evaluation attained thru a com- 
mittee interview, 25 points. 

Approval by the board’s medical examiner following a required 
examination was included in the procedure. 


ASSIGNING ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The measures suggested thus far for developing good health 
procedures for teachers will fall short of achievement unless specific 
responsibilities are assigned and undertaken thruout the system. 
Under the superintendent, acting with authority granted by the local 
board of education, must be an assistant superintendent, director, 
or supervisor vested with immediate responsibility for coordinating 
the total health program as it relates to teachers. This official should 
effect the codification and publication of health policies as approved 
by the board. The code should state clearly the bases upon which 
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employees, including teachers, are to be approved for or excluded 
from board employment for reasons of health. The code should state 
the general responsibilities in matters pertaining to health of all 
members of the administrative staff, including the personnel of the 
board medical examiners. A good code will provide for sick leave 
and provide for the return of a teacher, absent for illness or injury, 
to the same school, position, and salary he had when he went off 
duty, provided the absence does not extend into a period of years. 
In that kind of case the interests of all parties concerned would 
indicate a different and special kind of adjustment. 


BUILDING FOR HEALTHY CITIZENSHIP 


We live in a health-conscious age. The nation’s armed forces 
demand healthy recruits for their ranks. Industry seeks healthy workers 
and spends millions in safety campaigns in its awareness of the real 
gains entailed thereby. Parents want their children to be healthy 
and look to the schools for help in achieving that objective. Like- 
wise, teachers and school administrators simply cannot afford ill 
health and must support worthy measures to maintain high stand- 
ards. Given proper support, they can be counted upon to do their 
full share as worthy citizens of a great nation, toward making this 
country a land of free, brave, and healthy people. 


The conditions of good mental health require that the school 
create a situation for all-day-long where there is a healthy emo- 
tional climate—where good human relations between child and 
child, and between teacher and child, can flourish. 


—CAROLINE TRYON, Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools 








Deep Roots— 


| seem to be the key words in this chapter. 
Again and again we are reminded that an effective school health pro- 
gram must reach deeply into the homes and resources of the commu- 
nity. From these backgrounds come cooperative relationships that 
help to develop, maintain, and improve an ongoing health program. 

Upon the elementary-school principal fall both obligations and 
opportunities for deepening the resources of the school health pro- 
gram. To do this he must seek to discover the facilities, agencies, 
personnel, and human drives available; sort the destructive influ- 
ences from the constructive forces; and link the wholesome elements 
to what the school is seeking to do. With the school health program 
in mind he may wish to find answers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

How could our school do more to cooperate in community efforts 
for the prevention and correction of physical disabilities and disease 
in children of preschool age? 

Should we do more to draw parents of the community into 
planning the school health program in our school? 

What in formation do classroom teachers receive as to the health 
histories of children entering school? 


What guidance is given to classroom teachers to help them 
understand the meaning of individual health histories in relation 
to the instructional problems of the elementary-school period? 


What do classroom teachers, principals, and health specialists 
know about the interests, fears, prejudices, and hopes of parents 
with respect to health? 


To what extent is the school health program actually affected 
by the health histories of children, the views of the parents, and 
the environmental influences of the community? 


Should our school increase its efforts to inform the community 
on the health problems of school children and to develop co- 
operative community action on behalf of positive programs of 
health improvement? 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Healthful Living 











Public Schools, San Diego, California 


“To avoid environmental conditions that endanger life or health is 

not enough, important tho such protection is. Attention should also 

be given to positive influences. The school should be not only safe 
and sanitary, but also wholesome and attractive.” 








CHAPTER THREE 


Healthful Living 


ape gpg forces may have a profound effect upon the 
total growth and development of a child. Planning a suitable 
environment for a school day cannot be effective unless the condi- 
tions found in the home and the factors existing outside the home 
and the school are also considered. Ideally, an adjustment of home, 
school, and community environments should result in optimum men- 
tal, physical, social, and emotional growth in the child. 

Within the school, the elementary-school teacher has an unusual 
opportunity to organize his classroom and his teaching procedures 
in such a way as to provide for the children under his guidance con- 
ditions and experiences conducive to healthful development. His 
contact with children is continuous, intimate, and natural. His per- 
sonal attitudes establish the emotional tone of the classroom and his 
reactions determine the relationships between himself and his pupils, 
and, to some degree, the relationships among the children them- 
selves. It is largely within his control to regulate both the physical 
factors of the classroom—lighting, seating, and ventilation—and 
the class program to meet the needs of his pupils. 

Inevitably a child in elementary school will experience problems 
of adjustment because of his immaturity in the face of relatively 
complex social situations. Frustration and tension increase when 
teachers are unaware of principles of emotional health and fail to 
help their pupils achieve a feeling of security and adequacy. Whole- 
some social living is made up of understandings, feelings, and atti- 
tudes which are developed thru living and working together in an 
atmosphere of friendliness, mutual respect, freedom, and respon- 
sibility. 

By means of teacher discussion groups or thru the advisory school 
health council, the elementary-school principal and his teachers may 
continuously evaluate the total school program so that it may truly 
contribute to healthful living for children. 
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Alert Teachers 
Promote Healthful Living 


Teachers and administrators in a semi-rural 
school district work for healthful living. 


By JOSEPH P. LASSOIE 


Elementary Curriculum Coordinator 
Sunnyside, Washington 


HE PROGRAM in my classroom is so crowded that I’m afraid I have 
eahae health this year. However, I hope to work in a health 
unit before the end of the term.” A visit to this elementary teachet’s 
classroom, however, would belie her words. Formal health instruc- 
tion appears to be lacking; however, healthful living is not. The 
morning bell rings and thirty happy youngsters enter the room. Fond 
greetings are exchanged. Within fifteen minutes the observant eyes 
of the teacher have surveyed each one of her charges. Pupils conduct 
the formal health inspection, but the teacher follows the process 
closely. Here is a boy who has been absent for two days with a cold. 
A mental note is made that, even tho he appears recovered, he should 
be protected against fatigue during the day’s routine. The inspection 
reveals a rash on the hands of one of the girls. The teacher checks 
it more thoroly and sends the girl to the nurse’s room for treatment 
if it is found necessary. This visit will be recorded on the child’s 
cumulative health card. 


HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


Thru the day healthful living is the watchword. Frequent checks 
of room temperature are made and windows are adjusted for proper 
ventilation. Window shades are adjusted to prevent vision-impairing 
glare from the sun. Lights are turned on when needed for adequate 
lighting. A flexible schedule permits playground periods at times 
when needed by the youngsters. These periods are vastly different 
from the traditional recess. Games are organized in which all can 
participate. They are planned carefully to provide for maximum 
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benefit to growing bodies. Rest follows the play so that expended 
energy may be recaptured. 

Lunch time is also a great contributor to healthful living in this 
classroom. Committees prepare the room for the food that is soon to 
be delivered. Hands are washed. Each child spreads his small dis- 
posable tablecloth upon his desk. The trays of food, dishes, and 
“silver” are brought into the room. Utensils are distributed and 
placed properly upon each desk. Servers begin filling the plates. 
Waiters take them to the desks. All these duties are performed by the 
children. All children await completion of this process before be- 
ginning to eat. Friendly conversation buzzes thru the room. No hustle 
or bustle akin to the overcrowded cafeteria exists here. Ample time 
is allowed for eating. When the meal is finished, clean-up committees 
go into action and soon the plates are cleared away. A few minutes 
remain before the children leave for the playground. One boy has 
brought his violin to school; other children listen quietly to a few 
selections by this classmate. Another day would reveal a quiet group 
game or reading by the teacher. 


THE COMMUNITY SETTING 


We have attempted to place healthful living as a principal objective 
in the schools of Sunnyside. Ours is a consolidated urban-and-rural 
school district in the fertile Yakima Valley. Irrigation projects and 
nearby industrial developments have led to a great increase in the 
number of children in our schools. 

Over half of them are carried to school by sixteen school buses. 
Some of the children live on prosperous farms. Others come from 
families that are breaking the new soil of recently developed irriga- 
tion areas. Others are from the families of migrant foreign-born la- 
borers. The city children also show the whole gamut of family back- 
grounds. Some are from beautifully kept modern homes, some are 
from unkempt shacks on the city’s outskirts. 


GIVING THE TEACHER A CHANCE TO TEACH HEALTH 


The health needs of each child are unique and must be considered 
by the teacher. If these needs are to be met, the teacher must be ever 
on the alert for opportunities to promote healthful living for each 
child. In our schools this all-important role of the teacher is recog- 
nized. We have viewed the task of administrative and special service 
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personnel as one of helping our teachers do a better job. There are no 
supervisors in the old sense of the word. Organization is not a line-and- 
staff setup but one of teamwork. Formality is at a minimum with first- 
name greetings the accepted pattern. We believe that happy and secure 
teachers will assure happy and secure children. School administration 
should come down off its pedestal and do the job for which it was 
intended—the development of better teaching. 

Alert teachers can promote healthful living. However, they will be 
hindered if administration does not provide the organization for doing 
so. In our schools all elementary classes are self-contained. Each 
teacher lives with his children for the total school day; the children do 
not leave for any separate classes. A course of study that must be 
followed slavishly is not imposed upon the teachers. Recognizing the 
need for a closer tie with the homes of the children, conferences with 
parents have been substituted for the periodic report card for those 
teachers who desire to use this medium. 


LUNCHES THAT GIVE A LIFT 


One organizational arrangement that helps alert teachers to pro- 
mote healthful living is the lunch program, whereby the children eat 
a hot lunch in their own classrooms. The lack of adequate cafeteria 
facilities is not the basic reason for this arrangement. If extra space 
were available it would be used for play or craft work. One can visual- 
ize the teaching opportunities that arise in the classroom from the 
noontime lunch. Parents recognize the excellent quality of the reason- 
ably priced food that is served. Approximately 90 percent of the chil- 
dren eat lunch at school; these even include children living in the 
immediate vicinity. It is unusual to bring the food to the children 
rather than the children to the food but experience has shown it to 
be of great value to our children, and not prohibitive in cost. Cooking 
is done in a central, fully equipped kitchen in an elementary school, 
under the supervision of a trained dietitian. Prepared food is delivered 
to each building by pickup truck. Vacuum containers keep the food 
hot. Cooks are able to engage in their specialties in the centralized 
kitchen where before they had responsibility for a complete meal in 
each of six schools. After their cooking chores are over in the morning, 
two cooks are taken to each building. Here they prepare for each room 
a wooden tray containing the number of plates and utensils needed as 
well as small pots for the food. With the help of children who work 
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for their lunch, these trays are delivered to each classroom door. Upon 
the arrival of the food, the cooks move along the halls with the 
vacuum containers on a wheeled cart. At each door the pots are filled 
with steaming food. Committees of pupils immediately take the trays 
into the rooms for serving and eating. 


FACE-TO-FACE REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Other channels for healthful living include the plan for conferences 
with parents. The alert teacher knows that healthful living cannot be 
realized without close cooperation with the parents. Time to sit with 
the parents and discuss the needs of the child is necessary. For teachers 
who desire it, school time is provided twice each year for reporting 
conferences with parents. These do not replace the occasional con- 
ferences that arise at other times. In scheduling these conferences 
the teacher is provided with a substitute and is given office space, free 
from interruption. Most teachers schedule one-half hour for each 
parent with five or ten minutes between for summarizing important 
points. Others have varied this method. One teacher makes home 
visits in the after-school hours for these conferences. Others have in- 
vited parents to lunch so they may observe their children and have 
followed this with the conference after the children have gone to 
the playground. The health problems of each child can certainly be 
eased by this opportunity for parent and teacher to get together. 


HEALTH IN THE CURRICULUM 


The emphasis on healthful living results in much “incidental” 
health instruction. There is also a need for more formal health instruc- 
tion. Altho each child has his unique health problems, there are many 
health essentials that are common to all. The need for improvement 
in health instruction has been recognized as one of the objectives of 
our over-all curriculum improvement program. Thru a central coordi- 
nating committee composed of school staff members from each grade 
level and special service and administrative personnel, the total staff is 
geared for the continuous improvement of our school program. Once 
each month schools are dismissed early and the teachers meet in 
groups to discuss curriculum problems. The staff is attempting to 
arrive cooperatively at guideposts for teaching in six major areas of 
learning, using as a foundation the developmental needs of children. 
Naturally one of these areas is health. Teachers of the same grade 
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have discussed the health program of their grade together and a repre- 
sentative of the grade level has met with representatives of all the 
other grade levels to discuss the total health program. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR HEALTHFUL LIVING 


These are a few of the guideposts that will help the alert teacher 
who seeks to promote healthful living: 


1. Countless opportunities will arise in normal classroom living for 
health improvement. Take advantage of them. 

2. Classroom environment must be such that it will be conducive to 
good health. The stuffy, dark room is not a proper setting for promo- 
tion of good health. 

3. Teachers must know their children as individuals. They have 
common health problems but also many that are unique. 

4. Teachers cannot assure healthful living without close coopera- 
tion with the homes and total community. 

5. Classroom time must be carefully evaluated. Time out for fruit- 
ful discussion of prevalent problems must take precedence in plan- 
ning. 

6. The administration can provide avenues for improving the 


health program if the total school organization is scrutinized care- 
fully. 


All teachers in the elementary and secondary schools should have 
adequate preparation in the field of health so that they may teach 
effectively and contribute to a well integrated curriculum. 


—HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 








Education and Health 
via the Lunch Program 


Hot lunches for a laboratory school bene- 
fit both pupils and college students. 


By LAURA N. JONES 


Principal, Children’s House, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


HE ELEMENTARY laboratory school at Tuskegee Institute is fit- 
Tiingly called the Children’s House. The teachers here feel that 
their pupils should be provided daily experiences that will help them 
to be healthy, happy children with a zest for their studies. Only well- 
nourished children have the necessary energy to participate in the 
many activities of a school day. 

For many reasons school children may fail to get the proper type of 
midday meal. A school hot-lunch program, therefore, is one of the 
best means for filling this need. It not only safeguards the health of 
the children, but also provides a large number of worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences. 

When hot-lunch programs are mentioned, the reference is usually 
limited to the serving of well-balanced meals. Close observation 
will reveal however, that hot lunches at school provide many other 
educational and health experiences which can be of value to all pupils 
concerned. At the Children’s House, the program not only satisfies 
a physical need, but also meets many educational needs both of the 
children who eat the meals and of the college home economics stu- 
dents who help to plan the menus and to prepare the food. The hot- 
lunch program is an integral part of modern education because it 
provides an opportunity for children to learn by doing. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 


Prior to 1946-47, only 15 undernourished children could participate 
in the hot-lunch program because of inadequate facilities and the 
lack of funds. These children were selected as a result of physical 
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examinations. We now serve approximately 3000 meals per month. 
Much effort has made this expansion possible. 

In the spring of 1946, a conference was held with the Children’s 
House Parent-Teacher Association to discuss plans for a more com- 
plete hot-lunch program. If a limited number could benefit from hot 
lunches, others should not be deprived of the opportunity. The PTA 
was in accord with the idea and made many suggestions. 

Help was possible thru the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, with the cooperation of the county board of education and 
the fiscal department of Tuskegee Institute. A conference was then 
arranged with the dean of the School of Home Economics, the dean 
of the School of Education, and a nutrition expert to discuss plans. 
The college home economics department agreed to arrange for seniors 
in the foods classes to do internship at the Children’s House, thus 
getting valuable experience in quantity menu planning, food prepara- 
tion, quantity buying, and serving meals. 

The college seniors in the foods class prepared a list of equipment 
needed for operating the school lunchroom in conformity with the 
federal government’s requirements. The initial purchase consisted 
of plates, soup bowls, glasses, silver, dessert bowls, cooking utensils, 
a gas range, and storage cabinets. The cabinets were made and painted 
by college students. Later, additional equipment was purchased in- 
cluding a commercial size refrigerator, a food slicer, and a food 
chopper. The large refrigerator makes it possible to buy food in 
quantities, thus saving time and money. Children in the sewing classes 
made place mats of unbleached muslin, drawing threads to make 
fringe, and stitching gayly colored threads thru the material to make 
borders. 

In addition to a full-time cook, the college interns, and the teachers, 
two girls are selected each day from the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
gtades to work in the kitchen. They sweep, dust, arrange flowers in the 
dining room, launder place mats, and help to prepare the food and to 
serve the tables. All the girls look forward to this experience. 

The Type A lunch, as defined under the federal standards, furnishes 
at least one-third of the daily food requirements for growing boys 
and girls. At the Children’s House a Type A lunch is served each day. 
It includes a meat or a meat substitute, one green vegetable, fresh 
or cooked fruit, whole wheat bread, butter or margarine and half a 
pint of whole milk. The meals are always attractive. Teachers ac- 
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company their classes to the dining room and eat with them, thereby 
setting an example of good table manners. Pleasant conversations are 
carried on. 


RELATED LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


In all areas of learning and on all grade levels the lunch program 
has served as a source from which classroom activities have been de- 
veloped. Table etiquette presented itself as the first area of interest. 
The teachers found that it was far easier to teach good table manners 
at the table than in the classroom. They also found that health proj- 
ects and activities could be carried out with added interest when re- 
lated to life situations. Proper food, food values, proper diet, regular- 
ity of meal hours, and sanitation are some of the many topics around 
which health projects and activities were planned. 

As the menus change from day to day the question of well-balanced 
meals and the effect they have on health are discussed. Discussions, 
projects, and activities have been based on other questions, such as 
the following: 


1. Why were these foods chosen ? 19. What are the body-building 
2. Where do our foods come from ? foods ? 
3. Who pays for our food? 20. What foods produce energy ? 
4, Who prepares our food? 21. What are the protective foods ? 
5. How are our foods protected ? 22. What is pasteurized milk? 
6. What foods should we eat for 23. Is our milk pasteurized? May we 
lunch, breakfast, for dinner? see how it is done? 
7. What are germs? 24. How much should I weigh for 
8. What are bacteria? my age and height? 
9. Why should we wash our hands 25. How much is spent per week for 
before meals? meat, milk, bread, vegetables, 
10. Can the farmers produce enough fruit, butter ? 
food to supply our needs? 26. Who pays the lunchroom bills? 
11. What foods ao we get from other 27. How much money is collected 
countries ? from each grade for lunch? 
12. How much does our food cost? 28. Why does the government pay 6 
13. In what ways are foods preserved ? cents per meal ? 
14. How does garbage disposal op- 29. What are abundant foods? 
erate ? 30. Where are the dishes made that 
15. How can the garbage cans be we eat from? 
kept clean? 31. How many different kinds of 
16. What are vitamins ? workers do we depend on for 
17. How are vitamins destroyed or our food? 
lost in food ? 32. How is our water purified ? 


18. How can we test foods for fat, 33. How often is it tested? 
starch, sugar, mineral matter,and 34. Where is our water purified ? May 
protein? we visit the purification plant ? 
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Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


“Children must learn how to work with others . . . on group 
projects.” 


The lunchroom bills for kitchen equipment and groceries are turned 
over to the seventh- and eighth-grade mathematics classes and used as 
sources of problems. In art, friezes have been made showing the 
sources of food. Fruit and vegetables have been modeled from papier- 
maché and clay; posters and booklets on body-building foods have 
been prepared. In the music classes, original “Thank You” prayers 
and poems about foods and good table manners, have been set to music. 

Excursions have been made to the dairy barn, poultry yard, school 
garden, commercial dietetics department, local grocery stores, cold 
storage plants, Carver's Museum, kitchen, school farm, wholesale 
house, power house, laundry, water reservoir, and bakery. 

The lunch program is truly a cooperative venture. The federal 
government, the county superintendent, the School of Education, the 
fiscal department, the School of Home Economics, the School of Me- 
chanical Industries, the principal, the teachers, the parents, the janitor, 
the pupils, and the lunchroom staff are all working together to make 
the project a success and thus improve the health of the children in the 
community. We hope it will continue and that eventually every 
child in the school will participate. 





Lunchrooms for Learning 


Healthful practices in the lunch period give 
many opportunities for enriched learning. 


By an ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COMMITTEE’ 


Representing the schools of Orange, Texas 


N*<. 60 percent of the 2000 pupils in the six elementary 
schools in our community eat their lunch at school. A stafi 
of more than 40 workers is responsible for preparing hot meals. Since 
so many pupils share in this experience of eating together daily, a 
committee representing all the schools made a study of the educa- 
tional implications in the use of the lunch period. This is a 60-minute 
period, the same as for reading or social studies, with the teacher on 
duty with her own pupils. 

Lunch time in the schools is a happy time. More than a period for 
satisfying physical hunger, it is an opportunity for building good 
social, emotional, and community relations. The lunchroom period 
does not begin and end with the thirty minutes actually spent at the 
table. It becomes a laboratory affording opportunity for enriching 
language and applying mathematics. It is an effective means of 
motivating interest in health. 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 


One opportunity for healthful living is /earning to eat unfamilia 
foods. Children learn to like them thru pleasant association. Every 
attempt is made to introduce them in an attractive and pleasant sur 
rounding. Special mention is made of the new dish thru attractive 
posters, class discussion, and informal conversation. Small servings 
are given and the children are encouraged to try some. In the daily 

1A committee from the Orange, Texas, elementary schools including: Mrs. Eva T. Athas, 
director of pupil personnel; Mrs. Opal Cawyer, first grade, Tilley School; Miss Mavinee Corkern, 
second grade, Curtis School; R. J. Free, director of curriculum; Mrs. Helen Gresham, fourth grade 
Colburn School; Mrs. Constance Hawthorne, second grade, Wallace School; Mrs. Reta Hoover, 
fifth grade, Manley School; Mrs. Belle Kennerly, Chairman, principal, Curtis School; Miss Loraine 


McClellan, kindergarten, Anderson School; Mrs. Gussie Ramsey, sixth grade, Tilley School; and 
Miss Essie Richardson, third grade, Anderson School. 
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reports to the parents the teacher commends the children for having 
tried a new food. 

Some groups keep ‘New Foods” charts; others form “I Learn To 
Like It” clubs. Often the children who have made the most progress 
in learning to like new foods bring their favorite recipes for the 
lunch menus. Groups of children have worked with the lunchroom 
supervisor in planning meals. 

A second opportunity for healthful school living is practicing de- 
sirable health habits. If a child is to form a habit he must have re- 
peated experiences in a satisfying situation. Children practice washing 
their hands, eating slowly, and chewing food well. 

Boys and girls not only have the opportunity of putting these 
practices into action, but have a part in determining class needs and 
in evaluating results. First-grade children learn that their hands 
should be washed before handling food. They demonstrate correct 
ways of washing hands. They check to see that all hands are washed 
before meals. 

Fourth grades and other upper elementary groups set up commit- 
tees to work out suggestions for improvements, to set up standards for 
good health practices, and to carry out plans for realizing good health 
habits. One group of fourth-graders developed the following stand- 
ards: 

1. We will eat slowly and chew our food well 

2. We will not talk with food in our mouths 


3. We will take small bites 
4, We will not drink with food in our mouths. 


This group assumed responsibility for seeing that trays were stacked, 
lunch tables neat and attractive, and floors clean. 

Another opportunity for healthful living is observing a rest period 
after lunch. Children should observe periods of relaxation as well 
as physical activity. The lunchroom program gives children an op- 
portunity to see a real need for this habit. They enjoy the rest period. 
After lunch they leisurely clean tables, visit the rest rooms, and engage 
in such varied and pleasant activities as lying on the grass under the 
tree, listening to music, browsing thru books, or just sitting with heads 
on the desks. The children enjoy this period of relaxation because it is 
so different from the conventional way of rushing thru lunch to take 
part in unsupervised play activities. It is a time for leisure and for 
breaking down tensions. 
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A fourth opportunity for healthful school living is /earning about 
nutrition. Simply to state that certain foods should be eaten in order 
to gain or lose weight is not enough. Providing a time for children to 
discuss these problems, to solve them, and to see results is far better. 
Such activities lead to improved nutritional habits. 

The measurement of height and weight attracted the interest of a 
sixth-grade group. They wanted to know what could be done to help 
some lose weight and others to gain weight. They studied individual 
diets, checked food values, and in some instances had physical check- 
ups. Thru the assistance of the teacher, the librarian, the lunchroom 
manager, and parents they collected helpful information. 





Public Schools, Herlong, California 


“Consideration must be given to providing .. . sufficient and con- 
venient .. . washing facilities, adapted in size to the age of pupils 
using them...” 
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One group became interested in the effect of school lunches upon 
general growth and health. The children secured white rats for an 
experiment. They fed them three different types of lunches for three 
months. The class concluded that the rats which ate the lunchroom 
menu were in a better condition than the ones fed “cokes,” ham- 
burgers, and candy. In applying this information to their own situa- 
tions, they found that they were able to improve their general health 
by eating the noon meal in the lunchroom. 

Another noticeable result of the experiment was the habit of drink- 
ing milk and eating fruit for midmorning lunch, instead of sand- 
wiches and candy. Occasionally a new child brings candy, but at the 
suggestion of his classmates he soon follows their example. 

A fifth opportunity for healthful school living is obtaining health 
information. Working with a program of this kind helps children to 
acquire much health information as well as to adopt many health 
habits. They know how the lunchroom supplies are purchased and the 
sources from which they come. They visit the kitchen to learn how the 
food is cooked and stored. They know how the mixer, the potato peeler, 
the meat slicer, and the steam table operate. In learning these and other 
facts they not only enrich their vocabulary but also experience situa- 
tions that will give meaning to printed materials. 

One group of sixth-graders became so interested in sanitation that 
its members visited the Orange City-County Health Clinic to discover 
what regulations lunchroom workers had to observe. Some of the 
group received permission to take the health examination required 
for food handlers so that they could help in the lunchroom. 


CORRELATION WITH SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Language skills are developed thru experiences with the lunch- 
room. Oral and written reports deal with specific incidents or occa- 
sions; questions are planned for visits to the school kitchen; the things 
learned about good manners are formed into sentences that can be 
remembered. Table conversation is an opportunity for learning; one 
sixth-grade group volunteered to provide hosts and hostesses for a 
group of first-grade tables, and to help the beginners with their con- 
versation. 

The lunchroom program provides opportunities for applying num- 
ber facts. Children keep records for the lunchroom and learn to use 
money correctly. In the primary grades they count the number of 
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pupils who eat lunch at school, the number who go home, and the 
number who have midmorning lunch. They gain experience in 
handling currency and in knowing the value of it. 

Children in the upper elementary grades keep detailed accounts. 
Some groups have formed banks in which they keep records of indi- 
vidual lurch expenditures. They accept the money from other chil- 
dren, record the amount, and check the accounts with the lunchroom 
manager. These groups gain experience in handling money, in making 
change, and in keeping accurate accounts. 

Children use every-day situations for learning to use weights and 
measures. They use spoons, cups, pints, quarts, and pounds. N umber 
activities such as these have vital meanings and give children reasons 
for counting by 2's, 5’s, and 10’s. Boys and girls investigate the ad- 
vantage of buying in large quantities and assist in buying food for 
their own activities. 

Social studies and science units provide natural correlation with 
lunch activities. Such resource units as Food Helpers, Grow a Garden, 
Farm Helpers, and Basic Needs of People have a direct and natural 
relationship with lunch programs.’ There is no better way of guiding 
children than to help them experience the joy of actually working 
with life situations. 


| 





A teacher has responsibility for teaching boys and girls to follow | 


directions accurately, to do their work well, to acquire ability in evalu- 
ating results, and to develop habits of cooperation and responsibility. 
The school lunch programs offer situations for developing such 
abilities. Handling trays, keeping individual accounts, and directing 
traffic lines in the lunchroom help children become independent 
workers and thinkers. Children are never too young to learn that they 
have certain responsibilities and tasks to perform. They can be 
trained in the fundamental habits of work and cooperative behavior, 
best learned when there is opportunity to put them into practice. 


SOCIAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Primary children learn good manners when they wait their turn 
to be served, when they learn that people in the lunchroom are friendly 


and when they discover they must cooperate to make school a happy | 
place. Children in the upper grades develop plans for courtesy in con: | 


ducting interviews, in giving parties, and in introducing friends and 


? Resource units from Orange, Texas, Public Schools Curriculum Bulletins, Nos. 501-506, 1946 
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visitors. They work to improve their speaking voices. All of these 
practices develop poise and self-confidence. 

Frequently situations arise in the lunchroom that present oppor- 
tunity to practice good manners. Children say “thank you” for favors 
and “please” when they ask for something. Teachers and classmates 
commend them for their friendliness and thoughtfulness. Whenever 
visitors make favorable comments, teachers tell the children. Good 
conduct becomes habitual with repetition. 

Boys and girls in all grades learn to set tables properly. Demon- 
strations of the use of silver are given before the lunch period. Chil- 
dren work on improving their table manners, on being friendly, and 
on working out lunchroom regulations. Children learn personal 
privileges and respect for the rights of others. They learn about the 
hazards of running thru halls and pushing in crowds. They know 
that people admire happy children who try to do their best without 
complaining. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


In the primary grades daily reports of lunchroom activities are sent 
home to parents. Parents are encouraged to check weekly menus and 
to talk with the teacher about needed deviations. Special diets are 
often prepared for children who need them. Sometimes school menus 
are used by parents in planning family meals. Frequently parents come 
to school for lunch. When they arrive their children greet them, 
introduce them to the group, and seat them at the table with the 
class. Parents see the lunchroom program in action and become 
acquainted with procedures and practices. 

Children live and learn a great deal thru participation in lunch- 
room activities. The natural experiences add meaning to lesson activ- 
ities. They get these experiences by working in natural situations, 
identical with normal living experiences. The three R’s become tools 
for carrying on investigations, gathering information, and recording 
progress. Lunchroom activities under the guidance of teachers and 
parents thus give children an opportunity to solve situations of vital 
interest to them and to enrich life thru purposeful activities. 








Functional School Buildings 


Building design, materials, and equipment 
can all contribute to children’s health. 


By ROSS LINN NEAGLEY 


Professor of Education, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN a school building program was begun for the Mount 

Pleasant Special School District, the parents, teachers, and 
administrators decided that they wanted to provide a place for health- 
ful, happy living. They wanted to get away from the massiveness and 
drabness that have too often been typical of school surroundings. The 
committee of laymen and educators who took part in the planning 
determined that the new buildings would be of the functional type 
and that the health of the pupils and teachers would be paramount in 
the planning. A good school is a happy school, and to be happy, 
pupils and teachers must work and play ina healthful and enjoyable en- 
vironment. 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 


In the new elementary-school buildings the transition from home 
to school is gradual because the entire school has a homelike atmos- 
phere. When pupils enter the one-story building for the first time they 
are received in a beautiful lobby with windows that reach nearly to 
the floor. A cozy fireplace is situated at one end and the floor is of 
brightly colored asphalt tile laid in patterns that challenge the chil- 
dren’s imagination. 

The acoustical-tile ceilings in the corridors and classrooms are only 
nine feet high. Each classroom unit is self-contained, resembling an 
apartment. More than 1000 square feet of floor space is divided 
among a large classroom, a work alcove, and a covered porch, walled 
on three sides, that can be used for an outdoor work area. A wide 
vista can be enjoyed thru the windows, which extend from the ceiling 


1 When this article was prepared, Mr. Neagley was superintendent of the Mount Pleasant Special 
School District, Wilmington, Delaware. 
{76} 
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to window seat level. As rooms in the modern home vary in shape, 
so do those in the functional school. 

The “gang” toilet rooms of the conventional school building have 
not been conducive to the establishment of proper health habits or 
wholesome mental attitudes. The lining up and herding of children to 
the toilet is not only unnatural, but causes embarrassment to some and 
encourages vulgarity in others. The drawings and writing on the walls 
of school toilets are familiar to all teachers and have been a trial 
to many school custodians. 

In order to make the school more homelike, and also to eliminate 
the problems of the “gang” toilet room, each classroom in these new 
modern buildings contains two small toilet rooms. Each toilet room 
is well ventilated by a fan in the roof. Thus the children learn proper 
health habits and develop sane emotional attitudes toward this im- 
portant body function. 

Since hand-washing is an essential part of any good school health 
program, a circular washfountain has been placed in each classroom 
between the doors of the boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms. Warm water, 
soap, and towels are provided. 

Each room is also equipped with a sanitary drinking fountain so 
children may have water any time they feel the need for it. 

Even the signal system reminds one of home. No longer do the 
children jump at the sound of a bell or harsh buzzer because chimes 
have replaced this antiquated system. 


FREEDOM FROM EYE STRAIN 


Everything possible has been done to produce the best possible 
conditions according to the most modern findings in school lighting. 
One entire side of each classroom is made of glass so that children can 
see out of doors. All glass areas are equipped with Venetian blinds. 
Liberal use has been made of glass brick. Woodwork has been painted 
in harmony with present trends in the use of color and each room is 
different. There are no dark wall surfaces since crayonboards are in 
pastel shades of green, yellow, buff, and gray. Cork boards have been 
painted the same color as the crayonboard to prevent too great a 
contrast in reflection factors. Even the colors of the asphalt tile floors 
have been selected in keeping with color dynamics. 

Altho artificial light is not usually needed in these classrooms, 
each one is equipped with a number of indirect incandescent fixtures 
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on three different circuits. Even at night the classrooms can be il- 
luminated without shadows. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


All windows are banked by fin type radiators. In addition, a pipe 
trench, which runs under all porches and bays, helps to keep the floors 
of the bays warm and speeds up the melting of snow from the porches. 
Each room may be ventilated by means of screened windows or by 
ventilating units which draw in fresh air, warm it, and distribute it 
thruout the room. The ceilings are well insulated. Low pressure oil- 
fired boilers provide safe, comfortable, vapor type heating. The use 





Caring for ventilating fan; Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


“Consideration must be given to . . . adequate heating and 
ventilation . . .” 
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of special types of crayonboard instead of chalkboards keeps the air 
free of chalk dust. 


ACCESS TO THE OuT-OF-Doors 


First- and second-grade pupils are housed in one wing and the older 
pupils in another wing. Since each classroom has a direct exit to the 
playground, there is no necessity for large groups of pupils to move 
thru the corridor at any time during the school day. Frequent use is 
made of the outdoor covered work space and groups are encouraged 
to plant gardens and to landscape the area adjacent to their class- 
rooms. Altho pupils go out twice daily for play, no definite time is 
scheduled for this purpose. Teachers use their own judgment in de- 
termining when to go outdoors and how long to remain there. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AFFECTING HEALTH 


Since the buildings are only one story high there are no stairs for 
children to climb. With each classroom opening directly onto the 
playground, fire drills are no problem. Fire extinguishers are placed 
in corridor pockets, low enough so that an intermediate grade pupil 
can easily reach them. Each classroom door contains shadow glass and 
all corridor doors are recessed. Exits are all clearly marked. 

At present only the first 12-room unit of each of the new functional- 
type buildings has been finished. When completed, each building will 
contain a large all-purpose room to be used as a cafeteria-assembly- 
playroom. In-wall tables will facilitate its use for varying purposes. 

Adequate nurses’ quarters will be conveniently located adjacent to 
the main office, with space for waiting, dressing, examination, and 
rest. A large room for teachers is included in the plans and the cus- 
todian has a special room, including shower facilities. 

Mount Pleasant citizens are proud of their functional elementary- 
school buildings because they know that their children are living and 
learning in an environment favorable to good mental and physical 
health. 








Sanitation for Child Health 


Cleanliness and good order contribute 
to both physical and mental health. 


By MARVIN D. JONES 
Principal, Lincoln School 
Richmond, California 


RINCIPALS have broad responsibilities in every phase of the 
Pp school health program. They can help to provide an environment 
favorable to healthful living; they can cooperate in providing health 
services for pupils; they can give leadership in developing a health 
curriculum related to the needs of their pupils; and they can integrate 
their school health programs with those of the community. All of 
these services are essential. In this article, however, the emphasis is 
on a specific phase of providing an environment favorable for 
healthful living—that of school sanitation and housekeeping. 

Cleanliness is a basic requirement in any school plant where health 
is to receive its proper emphasis. The entire school personnel should 
be so educated to the task of keeping the general school plant clean 
that the buildings and surroundings will radiate that kind of care. 
The interesting thing about selling health thru cleanliness in the 
school is that nothing else shows quite as well the visible effects 
of the positive application of its principles. 


COOPERATION IN SETTING STANDARDS 


In order to insure the best sanitary conditions possible in and 
around the school, it will be necessary to agree upon a definite set of 
health standards. The local health department may help to develop 
these standards. Lunchrooms should be under rigid supervision be- 
cause of the hazards to pupils when any carelessness occurs in the 
handling of food. The school cafeteria should be well lighted and 
clean. Ventilation and heating of an approved type should be pro- 
vided. The principal must be vigilant to see that this part of the 
school plant is maintained in a hygienic manner. Health departments 
should also make periodic checks of such facilities. The principal 
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should invite their cooperation in defining procedures and in making 
inspections. 


RESPONSIBILITIES FOR HOUSEKEEPING 


The school custodial staff assumes responsibility for the hour-to- 
hour and day-to-day job of maintaining the various facilities in a 
sanitary condition. We need higher standards of cleanliness in many 
schools. To raise the standards some school systems have organized 
an effective program of inservice training for custodians. 

The maintenance of a higher degree of cleanliness will require, 
in most cases, an expenditure of more funds. Often the custodial 
staff is not large enough. There exists a very close relationship be- 
tween the expenditure per child and the type of sanitation existing 
in any particular school system. 

If the highest standards are to be maintained it will be necessary 
for the principal to work closely with the janitorial staff of the 
school. He must make regular inspections of all areas of the pupils’ 
environment to detect substandard conditions. 

Rest rooms, toilets, and shower rooms should have high standards 
of sanitation and janitorial care. In the absence of local advice 
concerning sanitary requirements for such areas, the principal and 
other administrators charged with the responsibility will find state 
departments of health ready to help set up such requirements for the 
school system. 


TEACHERS AND PuPILS CAN HELP 


In providing an environment favorable to healthful living, ad- 
ministrators and teachers will profit much from enlisting the co- 
operation of student organizations. The program of sanitation must 
be well known thruout the school. Auditorium programs can be 
designed to help accomplish this purpose. 

The art classes can help by making posters. Such posters could 
carry the cleanliness propaganda in a vital and interesting way by 
being displayed in appropriate areas of the building. The health 
classes will give much time to the discussion of the need of a healthy 
school in a healthy community. Much of this will get beyond the 
discussion stage thru the avenue of student organizations. 

The impetus for pupil cooperation must come in large part from 
the teacher. By exhibiting an active interest in the health program 
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the teacher will develop in the pupils the right attitudes toward 
the maintenance of healthful conditions. 

Each classroom should radiate the type of housekeeping which is 
consistent with the best hygienic standards. Desks and tables should 
be so arranged that proper lighting conditions will prevail. The class- 
room should be livable and interesting. Pupils should be made aware 
of the importance of their planning and assistance in this phase of 
the health program. We are concerned with the mental and emo- 
tional factors as much as with those primarily physical. Many chil- 
dren who may possess less talent in a curriculum sense will find 
a very satisfying and wholesome outlet for their abilities and interests 
by helping to keep the room in order and helping the teacher to plan 
changes in its physical aspects. Various areas of the classroom should 
provide a changing panorama of interest and beauty. The panorama 
should be child created and teacher or pupil inspired. The teacher 
will give purpose and meaning to such activities. The amount of 
teacher direction will depend upon the children in the group. Age 
of the children is an important factor in the amount of teacher 
guidance necessary. 


THE PRINCIPAL Must LEAD 


Building the morale of the custodial staff and helping them to 
achieve high standards of school sanitaticn is a continuing job for 
the principal. Cooperation of community agencies should be enlisted. 
The principal should exert his influence in the school in such a way 
as to bring about a happy working relationship among pupils, 
teachers, and administrators. By such efforts the principal will go 
far toward securing the blessings of abundant mental and physical 
health both for the school staff and for the children. 


There is no substitute for soap and water generously used by an 


industrious janitor. 
—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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Playground Activities 


Thru careful planning for different age groups 
the playground contributes to healthful living. 


By COLSIN R. SHELLY 


Principal, Lafayette School 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


WENTY years ago there were few directors of school playground 

activities. Children on school playgrounds might play whatever 
games they chose or not play at all. The playground was just an area 
where they could work off surplus energy. Some children seemed to 
have had a great deal, others very little. The strong became stronger, 
the weak became weaker, and those who needed physical develop- 
ment most did not get it. 

Today in our modern elementary schools a program is planned so 
that every child participates in some activity necessary for the proper 
development of the physical or social qualities most needed by that 
child. Certainly adequate space, equipment, competent supervision, 
and definite planning are necessary requisites. Such a program must 
take into consideration the health, physical condition, and further 
development of every child. 

It is the duty of the elementary school to offer activity programs 
that will develop neuro-muscular skills and at the same time give joy 
and happiness to each and every child. Social adjustment is helped by 
acquiring the skills needed for games and athletics. The program must 
provide for activities that will develop the chest, back, and arm 
muscles as well as the leg muscles. Too frequently our elementary 
schools fail to meet this requirement because of lack of equipment 
and proper planning. 


ADAPTING ACTIVITIES TO AGE GROUPS 


In the primary grades—kindergarten, first, second, and third— 
children need large muscle activity each day. During its limited time 
the school must develop essential interests, skills, and attitudes. Chil- 
dren may play during the out-of-school hours the games that they 
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hove learned to play together in school if these games give them the 
desired satisfaction. These include stunts, rhythms, and dances. 

In the intermediate grades—fourth, fifth, and sixth—children need 
big muscle activity to develop skill in their neuro-muscular move- 
ments. Their span of endurance is longer and the exercises may be 
more intense and complex. The smaller muscles in the hands and 
fingers are developing and there is better coordination. 


PLANNING AND PARTICIPATION 


To put into operation a worthwhile physical education program in 
the elementary school requires a great deal of planning and organiza- 
tion. The planning must be a cooperative enterprise, in which teachers 
and pupils share mutually. The physical education instructor should 
be a guidance counselor and not a dictator, a leader and not a driver. 
He should be well qualified in the field of physical education, and a 
natural lover of children and young people. 

The yearly program of activities, both during the school day and 
after school, should be planned by a representative council, the mem- 
bers of which are elected by the pupils in the homerooms of the inter- 
mediate grades. The duties of such a council are to select the most 
desirable games and activities for the three seasons, fall, winter, and 
spring. It should also establish rules by which all activities and pupils 
are governed. Any infringement upon these rules should be judged by 
the council. The council must be delegated certain responsibilities and 
authorities by the school staff. 

At the beginning of each season new play leaders and squad leaders 
should be elected by the entire student body. Anyone who already has 
been a leader during the current school year should be ineligible. 
Better results are obtained if leaders are elected from the upper 
grades. The boys and girls each choose their own leaders. The squad 
leaders, taking turns, choose the members for their squads. Two teams 
or squads compete in play activities, on a rotating schedule. 


SPECIFIC GAMES AND PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 


Activities that will bring into action as many muscles as possible 
and give neuro-muscular coordination to the entire body should be 
selected. Some good games are: circle dodge ball, dodge end ball, 
soccer dodge ball, bomb the enemy, deck tennis, volleyball, schlag 
ball, bowling, basketball, soft ball, beat ball, quoits, shuffleboard, club 
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snatch, club change, relays, jump rope, and hopscotch. These and 
many others may be selected for use with little equipment. 

Some playground equipment is obviously indispensable. Such equip- 
ment should be selected for its value in muscle building, especially of 
the chest, back, and arms, rather than for mere entertainment or 
thrill. Equipment that is hazardous or does not give the maximum 
neuro-muscular benefit should not be considered. 

The jungle gym, castle gym, horizontal ladder, chinning bar, sliding 
board, traveling rings, and others of similar construction are worth- 
while. It is remarkable how many different games can be played on 
equipment and how much fun they are. On the jungle gym, children 
play climbing games, skin the cat, inverted hang, bird’s nest, and tag; 
on the castle gym they do swinging, inverted hang, climbing, hand 
traveling, and play skin the cat, and tag. 

Besides getting a thrill by sliding down the sliding board, pupils 
climb, play tag, and follow the leader. The horizontal ladder lends 
itself to climbing, hand traveling, inverted hang, cut away, tag, chin- 
ning, and follow the leader. The chinning bar should be of three 
heights. It may be used for chinning, bent arm hang, inverted hang, 
and swinging. The traveling rings are used for climbing, swinging in 
various positions, inverted hang, and traveling. 

Another piece of equipment that has a great deal of value is the 
one-goal basket, which is a basket on top of a pole in the center of two 
circles. Such games as progressive circle basketball, basket shooting, 
and variations of basketball skills may be played with this equipment. 

Striking developments in physique will be noticed in the children 
when playground equipment is available and its use is carefully 
planned. Fewer accidents occur with proper leadership and the use of 
equipment than with free play. 


PROVING BY EXPERIENCE 


Teachers and pupils at Lafayette School are in accord with this play 
program, which has been in operation here for more than 15 years. 
Activities are not organized until there is a strong request by the 
student body for it. About the second or third day of school practically 
all of the children express their desire for organized play. When they 
realize that it is not something forced upon them, but something in 
which they are an important factor, they are more likely to participate 
wholeheartedly and derive the greatest benefit from it. 








We Are Health Conscious 


Many different phases of school life have 
an influence on the mental health of pupils. 


By VICTOR E. LEONARD 


Principal, North Mianus School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


N OUR school we are deeply concerned about the mental and physi- 
I cal health of the pupils. Therefore, we are making an effort to 
provide an atmosphere that is conducive to a wholesome desire for 
learning. We believe that one of the chief components of this atmos- 
phere is the “emotional climate’ of the school. Most educators agree 
that both physical health and mental health are vitally important in 
the educative process. There is a definite interdependence between 
them. Our medical staff members are responsible to a large degree for 
the physical health of the pupils. The faculty believes that they must 
aid in the development of sound mental health, and aim to inculcate 
attitudes within the child that will enable him to adjust to his everyday 
experiences and situations with a reasonable amount of success. So far 
as possible we try to make each of the following phases of life at our 
school contribute to the mental health of pupils: relationships among 
pupils, teacher-pupil relationships, the physical plant, the playground, 
the curriculum and related activities, and the ‘spirit’ of the school. 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG PUPILS AND WITH TEACHERS 


Good pupil-pupil relationships are necessary in a democratic way of 
life at school. Two of the best indications of life adjustment are self- 
respect and respect for others. A child should be encouraged to be- 
come self-confident and to increase his ability to cope with situations 
that arise. Sharing experiences and information in daily school life is 
most effective. The child grows as he realizes the responsibilities in- 
volved in the freedom allowed by a democratic school system. He dis- 
covers that he will be accepted by the group if he is cooperative and 
considerate in his affiliation with his schoolmates. 


[86] 
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Much has been said about teacher-pupil relationships. In this pres- 
ent age a teacher's influence is greater than it has ever been. A teacher 
who is fair and firm will create a good atmosphere in the classroom. 
A friendly, courteous, and self-controlled teacher can guide the pupils 
effectively along proper channels, The opposites are also true. Chil- 
dren learn more readily and happily in a situation free from disorder 
but are unhappy in a classroom where there is a feeling of sternness, 
antagonism, and unfriendliness. 


SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 


When entering a home a visitor is impressed by an atmosphere of 
careful management and cleanliness; this is true also of school build- 
ings. Pleasant surroundings reflect a sound and alert school system. 
Wise use of colors is an aid to the general appearance of the physical 
plant. Well-lighted and neatly arranged offices present a welcome. 

The child reacts to the appearance of his classroom. Carefully 
selected and arranged furniture will insure improved participation; 


Cod-liver oil for first grade; Public Schools, Alameda County, California 


“The school that is concerned with the whole child and with the 
child’s growth and development considers the school health pro- 
gram a matter of major importance, for modern objectives of 
education cannot be achieved without it.” 
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desks and chairs should be adapted to the physical sizes of the pupils. 
Bulletin boards, cabinets, maps, and charts should be arranged accord. 
ing to the rules of proportion and balance. Evidence of pupil activity 
manifests a live, democratic teaching situation. A bright environment 
will enhance the child’s interests and activities. 

A good lunchroom is a fundamental part of the school. The hot- 
lunch program can be a force to unite the community. Parents can 
help to construct tables and chairs, decorate the walls, and serve the 
lunches. Children learn proper eating habits, table etiquette, and the 
satisfactions which eating in a group can bring. Good lunches in 
pleasant surroundings promote a happy school situation. 

The physical health of the child depends, in part, on the sanitary 
conditions in school. Clean lavatories indicate cooperation between 
pupils and the school’s custodial staff; instruction in the health classes 
can assure proper use of the lavatories. Attractively painted walls be- 
come eyesores if they are defaced. 


PLAYGROUND OPPORTUNITIES 


Play has inestimable value in presentday educational concepts. The 
school playground affords excellent opportunities to teach proper 
habits and attitudes. We must build strong, healthy bodies to develop 
intelligent, alert, future citizens. 

A playground filled with equipment may be ineffective without 
proper supervision and instruction. It is much wiser to “let” children 
play, than to “make” them play. Integrating the playground program 
with the regular school curriculum can be of value in the mental as 
well as the physical health of the pupils. 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 


Pride in the school can be illustrated in the pupil’s use of the 
auditorium. It should be a room where good spirit is prevalent. The 
presentation of worthwhile programs growing out of school activities 
is a vital tool in improving the attitudes of the pupils. 

Constructive school spirit indicates the worth of the school pro- 
gtam. If there is unmistakable evidence that the child likes his school, 
the school is of great benefit to him. The school must provide activities 
that will stimulate the child in developing physical and emotional 
stability as well as intellectual and social potentialities. 
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Teaching for Emotional Health 


The teacher with insight into children’s 
problems can build emotional health and 
help to prevent mental illness. 


By ROBERT YOHO 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana 


| ewan of the emotional health of children usually deal with 
the so-called special or exceptional individuals such as the men- 
tally retarded, the physically handicapped, or the incorrigible. Would 
it not be worthwhile for the teacher, with his general understanding 
of growth and development, to give greater consideration to the 
mental health of all children? All children have problems. Given time, 
they will work out many alone, but in other instances the kind and 
understanding assistance of a teacher will be necessary to help them 
adjust to the confusing patterns established by society. 


PART OF Basic EDUCATION 


Concern about the emotional well-being of school children does not 
make it necessary that the school perform additional functions. It 
means only that what is now being done will be done in such a fashion 
that a child is assisted to grow in an environment in which due con- 
sideration is given to all those things which mold and shape the per- 
sonality of a child. Rather than increase the burden of the school such 
an approach should lighten it. 

The pattern of behavior in which a child is expected to fit may be 
visualized as a flexible jig-saw puzzle—each of its component units 
being elastic and ever-changing. If the total pattern is to be a har- 
monious design, each unit must be able to compensate in shape and 
size for variances in all other units. The great responsibility lies in 
helping children to develop so that they are able to adjust to their 
environment without creating unbearable tensions within themselves 
or among members of the group. 


[89] 
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ABIDING BY THE LAWS OF LEARNING 


It is with some hesitancy that one dares mention the word “‘philoso- 
phy” in this modern era, but it must be realized that there are funda- 
mentals that govern the relationship of individuals and events to each 
other. Without understanding and appreciation of the fundamental 
factors of growth and development of the individual, the energy of 
teachers and learners is dissipated on emergency situations and no 
time is available for the development of sound self-directed personali- 
ties. 

It has been stated by leaders in the field of education that it is not 
our job to teach people what to do but it is our job to teach them to be 
the kind of people who will know what to do. An understanding of 
this tenet to the point of a firm conviction will prevent weaknesses 
that frequently afflict educational programs. Opportunity will be pro- 
vided within the environment of the school whereby children can 
explore their problems and study possible solutions. A premium will 
be placed upon the ability to think and relate one factor to another. 
A logical conclusion after considering the evidence will be the ex- 
pected and recognized outcome rather than the mere repetition of 
answers previously prescribed. 

It is not enough for a child to have a medical examination or dental 
inspection, he must understand why. Understanding the why is the 
thing which will cause him to seek these services of his own accord 
when he becomes an adult. 

Being told that he should be tolerant of those of different color, 
race, and religion may influence the child for the moment; however, 
he will be just as susceptible to an adverse suggestion later unless he is 
given an opportunity and helped to develop a deep appreciation for 
the dignity of man. 


EDUCATION—NOotT TRAINING 


Schools must not be guilty of giving to children the same type of 
training to which animals being prepared for the circus are exposed. A 
trained horse may appear to respond intelligently to a question, when 
he is actually responding also to an associated answer with which he 
has been made familiar. If the situation is varied only slightly, how- 
ever, he is completely confused. Children need an environment that 
encourages them to apply their knowledge to changing situations. 
Otherwise, they, too, will be in a continual state of confusion or be- 
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come disciples of those who are willing to provide them with answers 
regardless of their merit. Children must be prepared to appreciate the 
opportunity to work out solutions to their own problems. 

Given the opportunity, a child begins early a progressive develop- 
ment which continues thruout life. This development does not come 
about as a result of precept or lecturing, but thru following a pattern 
in the person of some adult. If this pattern is not that of a whole- 
some and progressive nature, the child’s ultimate chances of being 
well-equipped emotionally will be extremely remote. Teachers must 
understand this particular need of the young and make certain that 
they themselves are prepared to supplement the parents in demon- 
strating healthful reactions to life’s problems. 


Is HE LEARNING FACTS OR ATTITUDES? 


A fact almost universally recognized but often forgotten is the 
interrelationship of all things with which an individual comes in con- 
tact. When a child is taught reading or arithmetic he not only learns 
the meaning of words and sentences and the multiplication tables, but 
at the same time he gains certain impressions and develops attitudes 
determined by the manner in which the teaching affects his basic 
needs. 

Many children find themselves in the upper elementary grades or 
high school without the fundamental reading skills. They are ex- 
pected to learn certain historical facts, to be able to understand the 
principles of general science, and to appreciate English literature. 
They are permitted to struggle hopelessly because the placement of 
subjectmatter implies that all children should have reached a like 
stage in reading ability at the same time. 

It is quite apparent that the child is not learning history, science, or 
literature. If what is happening to his emotions as a result of con- 
tinued lack of success were equally apparent, some changes might be 
made to meet his needs. The story of the Battle of Hastings and the 
chemical formula for water would be postponed to a later grade while 
the child is helped in developing the essential skill of reading. 

To illustrate further the related nature of those experiences that 
affect children it would be appropriate to consider an elementary- 
school lunchroom where the emphasis was placed on quietness. Four 
teachers patroled the lunch tables at which were seated 60 youngsters. 
The silence was broken by an occasional whisper. Even the whisper 
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gave rise to a wave of “Sh-h-h” thruout the room. The demand for 
quiet had caused the children to resort to sign language to make their 
wants known. 

Apparently the desired objective of orderliness had been success- 
fully achieved. The teachers were satisfied but again what was hap- 
pening to the children in this unnatural situation? Were they learning 
to feel free and confident in the presence of others? Did the environ- 
ment encourage socially acceptable behavior? It is doubtful that any 
lasting impressions or attitudes were being formed that contributed 
constructively to the development of these children. 


THINK ABOUT THE CHILDREN’S REAL NEEDS 


The examples given point out the necessity for setting up expecta- 
tions for the child in the light of the ultimate influence on the total 
growth and development pattern. The teacher as well as all other 





Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


“Healthfu! school living is possible only when the school program 
is so organized and conducted as to contribute to the normal de- 
velopment of children .. .” 
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adults who come in contact with children have a great responsibility 
for making certain that the things stressed are the really important 
ones. 

Certainly children must learn that with every liberty granted or 
every privilege earned there are responsibilities that must be accepted. 
Our society has been constructed on this principle and unless a child 
learns early that he must persist at hard and occasionally uninteresting 
tasks he will be unprepared for a place in this society. 

Children can be prepared to assume their obligations including 
those of an unpleasant nature, and at the same time develop into emo- 
tionally stable individuals. The teacher will be better prepared to 
guide them in their development if he understands the basic prin- 
ciples of learning. 

Learning occurs only when an individual sees clearly what it is 
that he is supposed to learn. The fact to be learned must be important 
to the learner and he must have the opportunity to make use of it in his 
daily living. 

These elements must be present in every learning situation, or con- 
flicts arise which interfere with progressive growth and development. 
When these conflicts arise the temptation to apply educationally un- 
sound methods for the convenience of the moment is great. 

These elements are inherent in learning to play baseball or basket- 
ball; however, in many other situations special effort must be made 
to assure their presence. A third-grade boy will not be too much im- 
pressed by the enthusiasm with which the teacher stresses the impor- 
tance of cleanliness unless he knows why he should wash his hands 
and what real benefit it is to him. He certainly will not take his in- 
struction too seriously if facilities are not provided or time is not al- 
lowed in the school to make use of his knowledge. 

This statement is not intended as a plea for an educational program 
that permits the child to behave as he pleases without proper con- 
sideration for the rights of others. It is intended to point out the fact 
that before we make demands on children we must be certain that 
these demands are based on sound principles of healthful child de- 
velopment and are not the outgrowth of emergency situations that 
will be superficial in their effect. 








Combating 
Emotional Malnutrition 


Schools must help to satisfy the child’s emo- 
tional hungers for affection, status, and success. 


By PAUL H. VAN NESS 


Principal, Central Avenue and Warren Street School; 
Newark, New Jersey 


UTRITION is at last coming into its own. Health has become big 
N business. The butcher talks of the protein in his chops; the 
baker assures us that to his latest batch of bread he has added more 
niacin than ever before in history. If we school folks are not actually 
leading in this march toward better health, we are certainly well 
in the vanguard. We teach our charges about the seven basic foods. 
We keep white rats in the classroom and help youngsters to carty 
out nutrition experiments. We have “health breakfasts,” serve milk in 
the classroom, and fight for school lunch programs. We periodically 
weigh and measure each child, and get help for those who do not 
show normal gains. We can well be proud of our record. 

Anyone who walks thru our streets with his eyes open does not need 
Statistics to convince him of the effectiveness of this recent emphasis 
on proper feeding. The huskiness of today’s youngsters is a matter of 
constant wonder and admiration. Even in slum areas, the improve: 
ment over the picture of a generation ago is astounding and most en- 
couraging. 

Naturally, this all gives a boost to the academic side of our teaching 
job. The healthier children are, the better they learn. We should con- 


tinue to devote our efforts to developing the finest possible physi | 


cal health. 

However, there is another aspect of the health problem to which 
we might well extend far greater attention than at present. Today 
more hospital beds are occupied by victims of mental illnesses than 
are occupied by victims of all physical ills combined. If we are inter- 
ested in the development of healthy, well-rounded individuals, the 
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problem of emotional health should concern us as deeply as that of 
physical well being. 

Some mental diseases are doubtless hereditary; about them we can 
at present do nothing. But many neuroses and psychoses are due to the 
patient’s early deprivation of one or another essential element for 
adequate emotional growth. While teachers are no better equipped 
to cure the ultimate neurosis or psychosis than to treat rickets or 
pernicious anemia, teachers can certainly do much to develop a pro- 
gram for children so rich in emotional nutrients that there will be far 
fewer undernourished personalities. 

What are the basic emotional nutrients, the personality equivalents 
of the ‘‘seven basic foods,” that we must provide for every child if we 
wish him to grow up emotionally strong? Principals, who are neither 
psychologists nor psychiatrists, cannot presume to provide the scien- 
tific answers to this question. Authorities well fitted to deal with the 
question have already provided detailed answers. The simplified in- 
ventory discussed below, however, contradicts none of the major 
findings of authorities and it does provide a practical rule-of-thumb 
application of these findings to the classroom situation. It has been 
developed over a period of years by the faculty of the Central Avenue 
School, by checking the pronouncements of the experts against the 
experiences of our own pupils. Three basic emotional nutrients that 
will be discussed here are: affection, status with peers, and the experi- 
ence of success. 


AFFECTION 


Every child needs, first and foremost, affection. Of course he should 
get that from his parents. But does he? Webster tells us that “‘affec- 
tion” is “‘a settled goodwill, love, or zealous attachment.” The key 
word in this definition is “settled.” Is there anything settled about the 
love of those parents who are themselves so immature or unstable that 
their own marital relationships are in constant turmoil? What about 
the youngster who fails to live up to his parents’ ambitions? Dad was 
not able to get thru high school, but he made up his mind that little 
Willie, with an IQ of 92, is going to be a lawyer. Over the years, as 
the report cards come home, may not Willie find a disturbingly un- 
settled quality in dad’s “zealous attachment’? What about Mary, who 
not only lacks sister Ruth’s sparkle and brilliance, but who is so plain 
as to be downright ugly? And what about the multitudes of waifs 
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who have never known their parents, but have tossed thru life as 
wards of the state, or have been additional cares for overburdened 
aunts and tired grandmothers? 

What can we in school do so that the youngster gets his minimum 
daily quota of affection? In the first place, we can give him affection 
ourselves. Perhaps we cannot give him love, but if we are mature, 
well-balanced individuals, we can learn to give him goodwill that is 
truly settled. We can find likeable qualities in all youngsters. We 
should not base our friendliness on the child’s behavior; when we 
have to punish him for throwing spitballs or pummeling a comrade, 
we should do it as a friend and not as a vindictive avenger. 

In the second place, we can develop more skill in fostering the par- 
ent’s affection for a youngster. How often our conferences do just the 
opposite! When a child cooperates day after day, or when he turns in 
an especially good arithmetic paper, we are far too busy to call his 
triumph to his parents’ attention. But let him “raise cain” one way or 
another, and it is surprising how promptly we invite the parents in 
to hear what a young reprobate they have brought into the world. 
Certainly, if any unsettledness in the parents’ love is contributing to 
their child’s maladjustment, such handling of the situation does not 
help. 

We can “accentuate the positive.” We can let parents know the 
good things that their child does, however insignificant they may 
seem. We can enter every conference with parents with the determina- 
tion that the parent will leave it feeling more kindly toward his child, 
and knowing that we like the chila personally, despite our disapproval 
of certain of his actions. We can encourage parents to enjoy their 
youngsters, to read, picnic, and play with them. We can and must 
consciously draw families closer together. 


STATUS WITH PEERS 


The second of our basic emotional nutrients is status with peers. 
Does the youngster have the respect of other children? Prestige with 
his fellows comes to a youngster for what he can do or what he can 
contribute to the group. He may gain it because he is a pleasant fellow 
to be with, because he is a good ballplayer, or because he can spit 
thru his teeth. Every normal youngster instinctively strives for status. 
He will first try to earn it by socially accepted means. If he fails in this, 
he will try other methods. He will offer to “knock the block off” all 
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comers, try to buy friendship with candy, or seek to prove himself the 
most daring lawbreaker in the gang. He must excel. 

Many mental ills are the result of status deficiencies. And this de- 
ficiency is less easy to spot than it might seem. Of course, we can pick 
out the two or three most popular children in the group, and too, 
the outstandingly disliked. But our own adult criteria are likely to 
confuse us. When Willie constantly interrupts, makes funny noises, 
and acts silly, he may be annoying the class. On the other hand, Willie 
may be cherished by several kindred unregenerate souls for providing 
an oasis of interest in an otherwise pretty barren existence. 

What can we do to prevent a dietary deficiency in status? It is pos- 
sible here to indicate only a direction of thought. Our first step is to 
learn to observe children. Watch them on the playground, on the 
way to and from school, and in the street after school hours. See which 
ones play alone, which ones always seek out friends younger than 
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“Children . . . need to be encouraged to alternate activity with 
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themselves, and which ones are so overprotected by their families that 
they are not allowed to play with rough children. Find out what 
children like about other children, and then help each child to develop 
some of these traits. Provide opportunities for youngsters to work 
together in situations calling for a variety of talents. 

Of our three basic emotional nutrients, peer status is the one which 
has received the least attention. It is the one about which we know the 
least. But we can learn. Current experimentation in this field of 
sociometry is being carried on all over the nation, and is described 
in many published reports.’ 


THE EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESS 


The third basic food for the soul is the experience of success. Here 
is where our responsibility for the child’s emotional diet is most direct. 
No one can stand failure as a continuing, major aspect in his life and 
remain emotionally unscarred. In adult life, most of us have both the 
tendency and the opportunity to avoid those situations in which we 
feel ourselves doomed to failure. If we cannot play bridge passably 
well, we do not join bridge clubs. If we just cannot stand figures, we 
do not go in for accounting. 

But consider the child. The law says that whether he is bright or 
dull or whether he wishes it or not, he must go to school until he is 
well into what other civilizations have considered adulthood. School 
is a major aspect of his life, and he is entirely dependent on us for the 
emotional diet we serve him there. 

Does every youngster have the chance to taste success in our school? 
There are two kinds of success and both are vital. The first is that 
felt by the lowest reader in the slowest group in the fourth grade, 
when he finally gets thru the second-grade book. We congratulate and 
praise him for the achievement. He has tasted success. He has ex- 
ceeded his own record. But he is not likely to kid himself, nor are we 
likely to be able to kid him, into thinking his achievement is anything 
to get too excited about. His reaction will probably be tempered by 


1 For example, see: Jennings, Helen Hall. ‘‘Sociometric Grouping in Relation to Child Develop- 
ment."’ Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of the National Education Association, 
1950. Chapter 13, p. 203-25. $3.00. 

Jennings, Helen Hall, in association with the Staff of the Committee on Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools, Hilda Taba, director. Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 85 p. $1.25. 

Sociometry: A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations. J. L. Moreno, editor, Published quarterly by 
Beacon House, Beacon, N.Y. Subscription $7.00. 
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the thought so ably expressed by Sam Weller’s father, “. . . vether 
it's worth while goin’ through so much to learn so little, as the charity- 
boy said ven he got to the end of the alphabet, is a matter o’ taste. I 
rayther think it isn’t.” 

A pupil must taste some success beyond that of bettering his own 
record. He needs the success that results from personal realization and 
public recognition of the fact that he is outstandingly good in some- 
thing generally acknowledged as worthwhile. Here, the greater our 
own ingenuity, the broader our curriculum, and the more profound 
our appreciation of the value of human differences, the easier time we 
are going to have providing opportunities. If we appreciate contribu- 
tions in a large number of fields, our classes will catch our attitude, 
and our youngsters will have more opportunities to excel. 

While he is broadening the appreciation of his class of the various 
types of human talent, the skilfu! teacher is studying each pupil to 
find the field wherein he can achieve glory. This is particularly impor- 
tant with the less talented child. Can he draw, paint, sing, act, or play 
a musical instrument? Has he a puppy, or a stamp collection, or a 
Japanese flag that he can bring in and tell the class about? Does the 
child raise pigeons, or play checkers, or whittle boats, or make doll’s 
dresses? Is his performance in manual training or home economics or 
physical education such that it can be played up in class to give him a 
feeling of merit? In other words, the teacher finds something—there 
is always something if we dig deep enough to find it—that this young- 
ster can do better than anyone else. Then the teacher sets the stage so 
the youngster can show it off. 

Affection, status, and success—these three are the basic emotional 
nutrients. We have been providing them in varying degrees thru the 
centuries. But it is only as we bring them constantly to the forefront 
in our thinking and our acting and our curriculum building that we 
will cut down on the emotional malnutrition that dooms so many to 
mental hospitals. Let us look to the day when, following the example 
of baker and dairyman, we can post on our door this guarantee: 


One day in this classroom supplies the following pro- 
portions of your minimum daily requirement for these es- 
sential emotional nutrients: Affection—a considerable 
percentage; Prestige with peers—better than half; Suc- 
cess—plenty for all. Particularly recommended for chil- 
dren suffering from emotional malnutrition. 








Ubiquity— 
we are told in Chapter Three, is an essen- 

tial characteristic of the school health program. Health influences 
must be everywhere—not merely in the words of our lessons, rules, 
and lectures but in the purposes and materials of life experiences 
within the school. What we do in school activities must speak as 
loudly as what we say. Thus we likewise need consistency. We have 
the right to expect full dividends from health instruction only when 
the buildings, grounds, and staff support the facts and understand- 
ings developed in the classroom. We provide relaxation thru games 
and rest periods; we should not add tension thru improperly used 
restraints, tests, and report cards. Health should underlie every 
phase of school living. An alert principal will ask: 

In what ways should health instruction reveal itself in child 
behavior in school activities and situations outside the classroom? 

Does the school administration practice the principles of good 
lighting by providing conditions which conserve the eyes and pro- 
mote good study habits? 


Are the heating and ventilating facilities adequate and their use 
correct in terms of what we teach? 


Do school activities expose children to avoidable hazards from 
communicable diseases, drafts, and accidents? 

To what extent are the school activities adjusted for children 
who return after periods of illness? 

What kind of effects do the principal himself and his school 
management procedures have upon the calmness, freedom from 
worry, and emotional stability of classroom teachers and pupils? 


Does the school lunch room provide nutritious, varied, and 
attractive food under scrupulously clean conditions? 


Are the school building and its equipment maintained in sani- 
tary condition, free of dust and odors, and in good repair? 


Does every child find happiness and goodwill in classroom, 
playground, and all other school activities? 
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Public Schools, El Monte, California 





“Health services include . . . care of emergency sickness or injury, 
prevention and control of communicable diseases, and health ap- 
praisal and counseling. Each of these involves cooperative and 
coordinated efforts by teachers, the school administrator, the school 
medical adviser, the school nurse, and the parents.” 





CHAPTER FOUR 


Health Services 


F THE major objectives of school health services are recognized 
I as health maintenance and health improvement, attention should 
be given, not only to the control of communicable disease and 
emergency care, but also to adequate health examinations, health 
counseling, and the correction of remediable defects. 

School health services are no longer considered exclusively the 
function of medical personnel. Teachers, parents, community or- 
ganizations, administrators, and pupils themselves all have an active 
role. Teachers have opportunities to assist in compiling records, in 
weighing and measuring, in testing hearing and vision, in daily 
observation of the appearance and behavior of children, and in util- 
izing the many opportunities for health teaching which present 
themselves in the conduct of the school health service program. 
Parents should be notified of the time of the medical examination 
so that they can be present. The physician then may obtain necessary 
information about the habits and history of the child. In addition, 
parents have an opportunity to discuss the care of children and 
school health procedures, and to make plans to care for defects ot 
other problems of the child. The community may find within itself 
facilities for assisting needy families to obtain correction of remedi- 
able defects. The school or community health council or other co- 
operative group may make possible an exchange of services and 
information. Pupils themselves can assume increasing responsibility 
for their own health improvement, particularly in securing dental 
treatment, in helping with weighing and measuring, and in develop- 


ing positive attitudes toward the health examination and other — 


health services. 

The elementary-school principal and the personnel concerned 
must plan for the medical examination and emergency care of chil: 
dren as well as the general health service program, so that the total 
process will have meaning and value for children. 
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School Health Service Program 


Many volunteer agencies work with the Evans- 
ville school health department in maintaining a 
comprehensive program of health services. 


By GUY NICHOLSON 


Principal, Centennial School 
Evansville, Indiana 


T7 EVANSVILLE schools consider their health service as a phase 
of public health with emphasis on education, prevention, protec- 
tion, and correction. While the health service is a vital and integral 
part of the total program of the schools, it maintains a close coordi- 
nation with public and private health agencies in the community. 

School health service in Evansville is under the jurisdiction of the 
board of school trustees. The services include at least four health ex- 
aminations for each child who goes thru the twelve grades; annual 
dental examinations; dental work for children from low-income 
families; annual vision examinations for each child in elementary 
school; audiometer examinations for all children in Grades I, II, III, 
V, VII, EX, and XI, and also for teacher referrals in any grade and 
for all new pupils; chest X-ray examinations for all athletes and all 
junior high-school pupils; immunization against diphtheria, tetanus, 
and whooping cough for children in the lower grades; and immuniza- 
tion against smallpox at all grade levels. All these services are ren- 
dered within the school buildings. 

The health service staff, which is employed by the school trustees, 
consists of a director who supervises the entire program, a nurse 
supervisor, three white and one Negro school physicians (part-time), 
fourteen nurse-teachers, a dentist, and a dental assistant. . 


GENERAL HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


The purpose of a physical examination is discussed with the chil- 
dren so that they will not be afraid. A questionnaire is sent to parents 
asking them for a medical history and urging them to be present at the 
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time their child is examined. Their presence gives the school doctor 
or the school nurse an opportunity to discuss the results of the exami- 
nation and to advise them about the correction of defects. 

The parent-teacher association of each school appoints a school 
health chairman who assists the nurse with all examinations. Her 
duties include going to the various rooms for the children and un- 
dressing them for the examination. 

The school doctors who conduct the examination act only in an 
advisory capacity. They do no diagnosing or treating; the family doc- 
tor must be consulted for remedial work. 

If parents are not present at the examination, they are notified of 
the results by a home visit, by telephone, or by a written report. Later 
the nurse visits the home to check on the corrective work. 


DENTAL SERVICES; VISION; HEARING 


All pupils have their teeth examined annually at the beginning of 
the school year. Following the examinations a clinic for reparative 
work is established in each school; these clinics treat only children from 
low-income families. Each school has special plumbing connections 
to accommodate the portable dental equipment. 

Audio-visual aids, puppet shows, literature, and posters stimulate 
interest in the dental program. Each child is given a button which 
reads ‘‘My teeth are O.K.,” when his teeth are free from defects. 

Each year the nurse-teacher gives a Snellen eye chart examination 
to every child. Parents are notified of visual deficiencies. If the family 
is not able to pay an oculist the child may attend the school eye clinic, 
which is held every Thursday afternoon in a specially equipped room 
in a high-school building. An oculist examines the eyes and prescribes 
glasses or treatment. If glasses are needed, the prescription is filled by 
a local optical company. The parents pay a minimum fee of fifty cents 
or as much as they are able. The remaining cost is borne by the 
Rotary Club, which has maintained this eye clinic for the past 
fifteen years. 

Children are given audiometer tests each year. The nurse-teachers 
use the 4-C audiometer for group testing in Grades III, V, VII, IX, 
and XI, and the pure-tone audiometer in Grades I and II and for 
retesting those pupils who have an appreciable hearing loss according 
to the 4-C audiometer test. Parents of children who have a loss of 
twelve decibels or more are advised to consult their family doctor. 
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When the family cannot afford treatment, the school health depart- 
ment, thru the cooperation of Courier Charities, Inc., a nonprofit 
agency interested in child health, pays for the necessary treatment. 

If the doctor deems it advisable, a child may be referred to the lip- 
reading instructor who serves all schools on a rotating schedule. The 
child attends regular classes but is excused once each week for indi- 
vidual instruction in the art of lip reading. 

The most severe cases of hearing loss are placed in a public-school 
class for the hard of hearing which is paid for in part by state aid. 


DISEASE PREVENTION AND IMMUNIZATION 


The Vanderburgh County Tuberculosis Association maintains and 
supports a chest clinic which provides services without charge to 
parent or child. Any child in the public schools who shows symptoms 
of tuberculosis or has been in contact with an active case is given a 
fluoroscopic chest examination at Boehne Hospital, on the recom- 
mendation of the school medicai adviser or private physician. The 
hospital nurse calls for the child at his home or at school and returns 
him after the examination. Any follow-up work that is necessary is 
done by the hospital nurse. A report of the examination is sent to the 
home and to the school. At school the findings are recorded on the 
child’s cumulative health record. 

Each fall the school health department, in cooperation with the city- 
county board of health and the Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 
conducts an immunization and vaccination clinic in the schools. The 
city-county health department provides the supplies and the medical 
society pays the doctors. 

Letters are sent to parents notifying them of the school clinic and 
advising them that their child is in need of immunization. The ele- 
mentary-school immunization program includes diphtheria, tetanus, 
and whooping cough shots for those who do not have immunity, 
booster shots for those who require it, and smallpox vaccination. 


RELATED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The schools provide a number of special services that are closely 
telated to the health program, including a child-guidance clinic, sight- 
saving classes, and classes for orthopedic and orthogenic cases. In these 
services, as well as in health instruction, there is close cooperation be- 
tween the teaching staff and the school health personnel. 





Staffing School Health Services 


The Pennsylvania school law provides 
for the employment of health-service 
personnel and outlines their duties. 


By MARY DUNN 


Principal, Berkeley School 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


NNSYLVANIA law requires that complete medical and dental 
ane shall be given to elementary-school pupils during the 
time they are members of Grades I, III, and V, and that teachers and 
all other school employees shall be given a complete medical examina- 
tion every two years. Statutory mention is made of the services of 
medical and dental examiners, nurses, and dental hygienists in carry- 
ing out this program." In this article, attention is given to the contribu- 
tions of these persons who are primarily responsible for the adminis- 
tration of school health services, and for the related workers in the 
general education program—the home-and-school counselors, class- 
room teachers, and principals. 


SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


The functions of today’s school physician are primarily educational. 
By his examination, preferably made in the presence of parents, he is 
able to screen out those children who require specialized diagnosis or 
treatment and to refer them to their family physicians or to clinics. 
He cooperates with public health authorities in the control of con- 
tagious diseases thru inspection, sanitation, and similar procedures in 
the schools. He guides the development of school health policies. He 
cooperates with other health agencies in the community, informing 
them of the children’s health status. As the position of school physi- 
cian is a career job, it demands the finest in professional personnel; 
merit and fitness should be the sole qualifications for appointment. 

As medical examiners, Uniontown’s school physicians conduct the 
required physical examinations of pupils in certain grades, and of 


1 Pennsylvania Public School Code of 1949. Article 14. 
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school employees. Each employee must be examined in his first year 
of service and every two years thereafter, either by the school medical 
examiner, or at his own expense by his own physician. 

As medical inspectors, the school physicians exercise general health 
supervision in the schools. They make inspections for the detection of 
communicable disease, followed by daily classroom observations, 
whenever exposures have been known to occur. They make sanitary 
inspections and consult with and instruct school principals and jani- 
tors in regard to sanitary measures, sanitation, heating, and ventila- 
tion. Other duties include the examination of applicants for child- 
labor employment certificates, immunizations for diphtheria, assist- 
ance in giving tuberculin tests, responses to emergency calls, and the 
maintenance of an office hour. 


SCHOOL NURSE 


Education for wholesome living is the primary objective of the 
school nurse. Emergencies requiring treatment by the school physician 
and school nurse provide excellent opportunities for the education of 
both children and parents. The nurse is most effective in continuing 
close relationships with teachers and keeping them sensitive to, and 
informed about, health conditions of children. 

To list the manifold specific duties of the school nurse would re- 
quire much space. In general, she facilitates the work of the school 
physician and assists the principal and teachers in each school by 
administering tests and doing much follow-up work in the effort to 
secure corrective treatment for children suffering from health handi- 
caps. The nurse sets up the schedule of routine examinations of 
pupils, arranges for special examinations when necessary, is present to 
assist the physician in the examinations, compiles the monthly reports 
of the physicians and dentists participating, gives audiometer tests, 
and assists in rendering emergency treatment. She schedules visits and 
aftanges transportation of pupils to various special clinics. She helps 
with the diphtheria immunizations and with the anti-tuberculosis pro- 
gtam, including the patch-testing of Grade I pupils, follow-ups of 
positive reactors, and the distribution of materials and handling of 
money in connection with the sale of Christmas seals. She helps to 
keep the health room in each school in usable condition. 

Her most important and vital duty is the follow-up work with par- 
ents to secure needed corrections of health defects. This calls for many 
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visits to homes and much consultation and cooperative work with 
teachers, home-and-school visitors, principals, and community agen- 
cies. 


DENTAL PERSONNEL 


The work of the school dentist supplements that of the school 
physician. The dentist’s periodic examinations are of prime educa- 
tional importance in the lives of the children. It is his function to 
recommend treatment by the family dentist or some other agency. 
Altho Uniontown does not employ a full-time school dentist, a num- 
ber of local dentists participate in the program of dental examination 
on the basis of part-time employment. 

The dental hygienist is a full-time employee. She plans and sched- 
ules the dental examinations, and cleans the teeth of children in 
Grades II and VI. She sees that each child examined is given an “ad- 
vice” card to take home to his parents and that each teacher is given 
a report of the dental care needed for the children in his homeroom. 

It is her responsibility to carry out a follow-up program with the 
parents. 

She has devised a program of instruction in dental health for the 
children of the first six grades. Her introduction of the puppet bear, 
“Sunshine,” to our children has done much to create interest in clean 
healthy teeth. “Clean teeth” charts are marked daily in each class- 
room. 


HOME-AND-SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


It is our policy to fit the school services to the child. Therefore, we 
feel that the home-and-school counselors must be qualified by special 
preparation and an enlightened philosophy of education, for they are 
concerned with social and emotional maladjustment, attendance, em- 
ployment, illness, and other complications which retard pupil prog- 
ress. 

Specifically, they are responsible for attendance. They try to deter- 
mine the “why” for nonattendance or irregular attendance and to 
effect adjustments that are educationally, socially, and psychologically 
sound and to resort to legal action only as the last method. They must 
be on the alert for maladjustments. The home-and-school visitors can 
provide the teacher and principal with valuable information and as- 
sist on problems of pupil failure, discipline, and daydreaming and can 
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help parents to understand their child and the school. They can work 
with community agencies. They should be familiar with the policies 
and potential services of every community agency and be able to refer 
children who are physically or mentally incapable of adjusting to a 
normal school situation to the person or agency who can place them 
in a situation better adapted to their individual needs. Home-and- 
school counselors have a responsibility for public relations. By helping 
to interpret the schools to the homes and helping school employees 
understand the problems of the homes they can be serviceable ambas- 
sadors in all home-school-community relationships. 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The classroom teachers play a fundamental role in the health edu- 
cation of the children in the group. Primary teachers are concerned 
with the development of sound health habits in children. In the inter- 
mediate grades, specific consideration is given to both health problems 
and principles. Regular health instruction is scheduled. Not only must 
the teacher be well grounded in facts and principles bearing on health 
but he must be adept in applying them to the individual group. Every 
activity of the school program offers an opportunity for health in- 
struction. 

PRINCIPAL 


To the principal belongs the task of integrating for his school the 
services of these varied workers. He must see that proper facilities are 
available in his building for the physicians, nurses, and dental staff 
and that their schedule is free from conflicts and interruptions. It is his 
responsibility to acquaint them with the needs of the children as they 
arise and to see that recommendations of the medical personnel are 
carried out. He is necessary as a coordinator; he is as important as his 
degree of zeal in motivation permits. 

No matter how wisely and definitely outlined a school health pro- 
gtam may be, success in the achievement of its goals is not assured. 
Successful operation does not depend predominantly upon the number 
of the personnel or upon their titles but upon the quality of their serv- 
ice. This depends upon the degree to which they have prepared them- 
selves for the service they are to perform, their personal philosophy 
tegarding education for healthful living, and their ability and energy 
in doing the job. 





Many Helpers Build Health 


Health specialists, classroom teachers, 
principals, and parents share in the 
school health program. 


By GEORGE T. EVANS 


Principal, Columbia School 
Hammond, Indiana 


CITY, a county, or a nation is no stronger than its citizens. Human 
A resources are the most important of all our resources. Human 
beings cannot be strong, efficient, and capable for service without 
good health. Good health does not come by chance, it must be 
cultivated. On the basis of these beliefs, the Hammond schools have 
developed a variety of health services. The program is discussed here 
by briefly outlining the work of the various individuals and agencies 
who assist with the program. 


THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


Each elementary school has available the services of a school 
physician whose schedule is posted in each school office. During 
the past school year the school physician examined: (a) all pupils 
in kindergarten, Grade I, Grade III, and Grade VIII; (b) all pupils 
new to the school system; (c) any other pupils who, in the opinion 
of the teacher, the principal, and school nurse, needed special at- 
tention; (d) all pupils who participate in regular school athletics; 
and (e) all children expecting to enter the kindergarten the succeed- 
ing year. 

The school physician was also responsible for immunizing against 
diphtheria all kindergarten and first-grade children not previously 
immunized. Vaccination for smallpox was also offered to any pupils 
who had not been successfully vaccinated during the previous five 
years. This program of immunization helped to prevent the develop- 
ment and spread of communicable diseases. 

General health bulletins were prepared by the school physician 
and distributed to each parent on such subjects as the prevention of 
colds. 
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THE SCHOOL NuRSE 


Each school has the services of a school nurse whose schedule is 
posted in the school office. The amount of time a nurse spends in 
each school depends upon the size of the school. Each nurse has 
approximately 300 pupils under her supervision. Nonroutine pro- 
grams and outbreaks of communicable disease require occasional 
changes of schedule; the nurse keeps the school informed of changes. 

The most important part of the nurse’s work is the correction of 
defects. This is accomplished by means of: 

1. Discovering defects thru teachers’ observations of the children in 
their rooms, histories of illnesses, observations of the parents, and find- 
ings of the PTA in checking eyes, ears, scalp, height, and weight. 

2. A follow-up program that involves informing the home of the 
defect and what it means to the child, telling parents where to seek aid, 
and finally helping the parents to understand and follow the advice given 
by the doctor. The nurse is responsible for reporting this information to 


the principal and the teacher. She is responsible for making contacts with 
the private physicians, clinics, or other agencies when required. 


The supervising nurse works closely with the school physician in 
planning the health program for the year as well as in supervising 
the work of the school nurses. She serves as the coordinator of the 
personnel of the health department and assists in many of the health 
examinations. She also helps to coordinate the health work of all 
other interested community agencies. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The parent-teacher association for each building has a committee 
that meets the school nurse as soon as possible after school opens to 
receive instruction in the use of special equipment for ringworm detec- 
tion and testing hearing. The parents also receive instruction for 
weighing and measuring children and testing vision. This committee 
checks scalps for ringworm and weighs and measures each pupil twice 
each year. They test all pupils for vision defects once each year 
and give the audiometer test to all pupils above third: grade each 
year. All pupils who do not successfully pass the tests are referred 
directly to the school nurse. She retests them and begins her follow-up 
work with those who need it. 

Each PTA also has a “Summer Roundup” Committee that canvasses 
local districts and lists all children who are eligible to attend kinder- 
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Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


“The value and effectiveness of health counseling depends on the 
extent and accuracy of health appraisal procedures.” 


garten the succeeding year. The parents of these children are notified 
to bring them to school on a definite day to be enrolled in the 
kindergarten and to receive a complete physical examination by the 
school physician. They are also immunized against diphtheria and 
vaccinated against smallpox at this time if necessary. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The classroom teacher is an important person in the school health 
program. He constantly observes his children, and when he notices 
any deviation from a child’s normal condition such as undue listless- 
ness, headache, flushed face, upset stomach, cough, running nose, 
or skin eruption he immediately refers the child to the principal. In 
addition, the teacher has available in the classroom a first-aid kit. 
He takes care of all minor cases in accordance with the signed stand- 
ing orders for first-aid care prepared by the school physician. For 
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routine referrals the teacher fills out a special form, clips it to the 
pupil’s cumulative record, and sends it to the health office. The school 
nurse receives it on her next visit. The teacher, aware of the need 
for correcting defects, helps the child to understand and lends support 
in parent contacts. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal, as head of the school, is responsible for the 
administration of the entire health program of the school. He is 
responsible for all organization procedures, for making arrangements 
with school and out-of-school personnel, for arranging facilities, 
and for notifying parents of health services. 

The principal is the leader of his community in developing the 
proper attitude toward health procedures and practices. He whole- 
heartedly supports teachers and nurses in their many health services. 


OTHER ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


All children in Grade I and Grade VII are given the tuberculosis 
patch test if parents sign and return consent slips. Chest X-rays are 
taken for all positive reactors, all members of their families who 
come to the mobile unit, and all others who, in the opinion of the 
principal, the teacher, and the school nurse, need this service. 

Many local sororities, civic and luncheon clubs, and individuals 
contribute generously each year toward supplying the necessary funds 
for dental, visual, and other medical services for needy pupils. 


MANY HELPERS 


A unique feature of our program is the large amount of help from 
parents, who make routine tests that in other communities are made, 
if at all, by nurses or teachers. Thru this fine help the school staff 
has more time to give personal attention to securing the correction 
of defects and to making the individual adjustments in classroom 
routines that many children need. 








A Functional Health Program 


Scheduled examinations by doctors and nurses 
are important features of the school health 
service in this New England city. 


By ROSE METTLING 


Principal, Migeon Avenue School 
Torrington, Connecticut 


HY DO children go to school? There might be as many answers 

V V to this question as there are educators. But many agree and 
reply, “To build a sound mind in a sound body.” This aim of educa- 
tion is always before us at Torrington. It has been a constant guide in 
the establishment of routines and in the operation of services to pro- 
mote good health for the children. 

Administratively, lines of authority are both direct and indirect, 
allowing for flexibility and ease of administration. Complete coopera- 
tion of all concerned, acting under the authority of the board of edu- 
cation and the board of health, has made possible a health program 
that is clearly defined, understood, and operated by the agencies estab- 
lished for that purpose. It is obvious that lines of control are neces- 
sary. It is equally clear that rigid adherence to a direct system of re- 
porting to superiors and taking orders or accepting suggestions only 
from those with authority is bound to cause delay and friction. In 
our program, responsibilities to co-workers are well known and no 
one individual works independently. In this way a continuity of policy 
is maintained. 

With four school nurses in our city of 30,000-35,000 population, 
the health program functions smoothly thruout the school year. There 
are provisions for taking care of emergencies. The controlling aim is 
to have the necessary services available at all times. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Before a child comes to school for the first time, he must be vac- 
cinated. Inoculation against diphtheria is also recommended. Parents 
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are informed of requirements in advance, so that there is no confusion 
or delay in enrolling the pupil. As a part of registration, the parent 
fills out a form which gives th school the following information: the 
place and date of birth, the full name of both parents, the family 
physician, a history of past diseases, and a record of preventive meas- 
ures such as vaccinations, inoculations, tuberculosis tests, and X-rays. 

During the first week of school, the school nurse assigned to a par- 
ticular school makes a routine inspection of the children in each room, 
checking for evidence of skin infections, pediculosis, and recent ill- 
nesses. She examines new pupils for vaccination scars. It is her duty to 
make available to each teacher the health cards of the pupils, so that 
he may be aware of the health status of his class. 

From this point on there is a regular, planned schedule that the 
school nurse fellows in her contacts with the schools. In this schedule 
the school nurse has many brief conferences with individual teachers 
who watch for symptoms among the pupils. The routine is carefully 
arranged, but administration of procedure has enough flexibility to 
permit adjustments to health situations demanding immediate atten- 
tion. 

During the second week, the school nurse, assisted by the director 
of physical education, weighs and measures all the children, and 
gives tests of vision and hearing. 

Vision testing is done with the Snellen chart. All pupils obtaining 
a score of 20/40 or worse in one or both eyes are retested. All pupils in 
Grades VI thru VIII take the telebinocular eye test, the nurse check- 
ing the form for each child individually. Any pupil failing any of the 
tests is checked again. If the recheck confirms the presence of a visual 
defect, the parent is advised to consult an oculist for a thoro examina- 
tion. The teacher cooperates with the school nurse in making class- 
toom adjustments for pupils having a visual deficiency. 

Pupils in Grades I thru III are given the “whisper test” for hear- 
ing. Any child presenting evidence of a hearing loss is given an indi- 
vidual test with the audiometer. If the loss is still apparent after 
tetesting, the same procedure is followed as in the case of visual de- 
fects. 

We are fortunate in possessing two audiometers. The audiometer 
test is given each year to pupils in Grades IV and VII. Teachers may 
recommend tests for other pupils about whose hearing they are in 
doubt. In addition, all pupils whose previous tests indicated a 12- 
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decibel loss in either ear are retested every year. If the loss is 15 decibels 
or greater, the child is given a pure-tone test thru the courtesy of a local 
dealer in audio-visual aids. Should this test reveal a greater hearing 
loss, we advise the parents to consult an otologist. 

After the completion of the eye and hearing tests, a physical ex- 
amination schedule begins. Three part-time physicians give their serv- 
ices certain mornings each week until the examinations are completed. 
Since it is impossible to check each pupil every year, only Grades I, III, 
and VI are examined annually. All referrals by teachers, principals, 
or nurses are also included. Parents and pupils are notified in advance 
of the examination time for a particular class so that the schedule will 
operate smoothly. Upper-grade monitors prepare the children for the 
examination, thereby permitting the nurse to give the doctor her 
complete cooperation. The cumulative health record card that will go 
with the child thru his twelve grades in Torrington is filled out at 
the time of the examination. Later the nurse s: ds out notices inform- 
ing parents of the presence of physical defects. A follow-up procedure 
assures that attention will be given to matters that might otherwise 
be neglected. As in every other instance, the teacher is given complete 
information on the findings of the physicians and on the corrective 
work done. 

A dental hygiene plan was started recently, under which a dental 
hygienist checks the teeth of children in the primary grades and works 
with parents to encourage early dental care of the children’s teeth. 


EVERYDAY HEALTH ROUTINES 


Classroom visits, observations of pupils, and consultations with 
pupils, parents, and teachers occur so regularly that they assume the 
nature of the commonplace. Yet we all realize that the most elaborate 
program of health education will fall short unless these routine mat- 
ters are consistently carried out. Health promotion facilities become 
more valuable if the teacher personally observes the individual chil- 
dren every morning. It is essential that teachers be alert to detect 
signs of fever, beginnings of colds, and other symptoms that accom- 
pany outbreaks of contagious diseases. Doubtful cases are reported to 
the office, and the nurse is informed. At her discretion these children 
are excluded from school. When a pupil is readmitted after absence 
due to contagious disease, he is examined by the nurse before being 
allowed in the classroom. 
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The principal knows where the nurse is at all times, so that she may 
be located immediately when emergencies arise. If the nurse is out 
on home calls or otherwise unavailable, the health supervisor is called 
and assistance is sent to the school. 

We have at Torrington a sufficiently large personnel so that each 
nurse can devote at least one full day per week to each school under 
her supervision. Besides the testing, weighing, and examining, she 
visits each classroom once a week for observing the children or for 
consulting with the teacher. 

It is the duty of the nurse to give first aid for minor cuts and in- 
juries. There is a definite policy drawn up by the city health depart- 
ment, approved by the school physicians, and approved by the board 
of education, governing care of injuries and procedure in case of sud- 
den illness. Where there is any doubt about the seriousness of an 
injury, the parents are called. No one having a temperature above 
normal is allowed to go home unless accompanied by an upper-grade 
pupil or an adult. When a pupil is excluded from school, he is given 
an exclusion slip that is sent back with the parent’s signature when 
the child returns to school. Every reasonable precaution is taken to 
safeguard both the pupils who are well and the pupils who become ill. 

At the close of each month the school nurse fills out a report sum- 
marizing her health activities in each school. The health supervisor in 
turn makes a composite report to the board of education. From time 
to time the supervisor's office issues mimeographed health bulletins 
on timely subjects. 

In our efforts to promote the health of children, we try to tap every 
available resource and to overlook no avenue of assistance. Altho we 
are constantly striving to enlarge and improve the health program 
from year to year, we feel that as now organized it already is making 
a real educational contribution to child development. 








Health for Clinton’s Children 


Keen observation of children by teachers and 
nurses is the heart of the health service in 
this middlewestern city. 


By R. T. GRAU, ELSIE T. OSBORNE 
and EMMA C. HYER 


Director of Curriculum ; School Nurses, Clinton, lowa 


LINTON’S elementary schools enrol about 2500 of the city’s 

30,000-35,000 residents. Two full-time school nurses are em- 
ployed by the schoolboard; they work in cooperation with the city 
health officer, the county medical association, teachers, parents, and 
others, to provide health services for Clinton’s school children. Many 
factors contribute to a satisfactory school health program. A number 
which have received primary attention in our schools are discussed 
here. 


BUILDING SANITATION 


The custodial staff makes a significant contribution to the health 
program. In addition to doing the regular cleaning, they give special 
attention to the drinking fountains and to the lavatories. When con- 
tagion breaks out, they wash the desk tops frequently with a suitable 
disinfecting solution. The custodian’s alertness to health conditions is 
a great help to teachers in controlling the spread of disease, an aid in 
building proper attitudes toward health on the part of children, and 
a significant contribution to good public relations by creating con- 
fidence in the school’s awareness of the needs of children. 


PRESCHOOL CONFERENCE AND ROUNDUP 


Learning about the child’s physical status begins the spring before 
he starts to school. In May his mother is invited to bring him to 
school for a special day sponsored by the parent-teacher association. 
A “roundup” form is used for health data which are recorded by the 
school nurse at the time of the visit to the school. The parent takes 
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the form to the family doctor who records on it his findings from a 
physical examination. When the child enters school this “roundup” 
form becomes a part of his school health record. 

This preschool conference provides the initial meeting between 
the nurse and many parents. It is an opportunity for her to counsel 
parents about thumb-sucking, bed-wetting, nail-biting, and other 
problems, and to urge a physical examination with subsequent cor- 
rection of physical difficulties so that the child can start school with- 
out handicaps. 


ROUTINE EXAMINATIONS 


When the child enters school, he is given several routine health 
inspections. Each year all children in Grades I thru VI have dental 
examinations. The child is encouraged to visit his own dentist and 
bring a card signed by him showing the date of his examination. 

The school nurse checks the vision of all pupils in all grades each 
year by use of the Snellen chart. In addition, teachers refer children 
with reading retardation or similar problems to the nurse for supple- 
mentary vision tests including the use of the Eames eye test. When 
the nurse’s tests indicate impairment of vision, parents are notified 
that their child may need the attention of an oculist. If the family is 
unable to provide this service for their child, the nurse makes arrange- 
ments by means of funds provided by local clubs for that purpose. 
Hi-Y clubs collect good used frames for glasses for the nurse to use 
when possible. This enables her to stretch the funds to serve more 
children. 

Hearing is tested only when pupils are referred to the nurse by 
teachers. Such referrals are based upon retardation, special problems, 
a lack of adjustment, or specific evidence of hearing loss. 

Each year the University of lowa Hospital staff members are avail- 
able for a local one-day clinic for handicapped children. This is a co- 
operative affair in which all public health nurses, local doctors, the 
welfare office, and the schools participate. Children with functional 
problems and those with physical handicaps are referred to the clinic 
thru family doctors. Often the clinic recommends treatment at the 
University Hospital. Reports of findings are filed with the family 
doctor and the school. 

At all times teachers are urged to report to the nurse names of 
children with the following symptoms: frequent visits to the toilet, 
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daydreaming and inability to concentrate, frequent absences, undue 
fatigue, prolonged restlessness, and fainting spells. 


CONTROL OF CONTAGION 


Each year the TB patch test is given to all pupils in Grades I, IV, 
and VII. Thus every child is examined at least every third year for 
evidences of TB. All cases of positive reaction are followed up with a 
chest X-ray by the family doctor. All expenses of the program are 
borne by the Clinton County Tuberculosis Association and the Iowa 
State Department of Health. 

Every second year an immunization program to protect against 
diphtheria and smallpox is conducted. There is no expense to parents 
who are unable to pay and for others the maximum charge is one 
dollar a family regardless of the number of children immunized. The 
service is provided thru cooperative efforts of the school district, the 
county medical association, and public health nurses. PTA units 
provide helpers. 

One of the most important features of disease control is prompt 
exclusion from school of all children who are ill. This requires a 
continuous alertness on the part of teachers to recognize early symp- 
toms and willingness on the part of parents to cooperate. When 
children become ill at school and cannot be sent home, they are 
isolated in school for the remainder of the day. Any child who has 
been absent because of illness is carefully observed by the teacher and 
those who have been absent because of communicable diseases must 
present a doctor’s permit to reenter school. 


EMERGENCY CARE OF ACCIDENTS 


Every classroom has a small first-aid kit containing cotton, gauze, 
adhesive tape, bandages, and antiseptics. Teachers treat the minot 
injuries of pupils and use emergency procedures to protect serious 
injuries from infection while the child is taken home. In these matters 
teachers have copies of local first-aid policies as a legal safeguard. 
When a child has been seriously injured, the parents are immediately 
notified and arrangements are made for getting the child home or to 
the doctor. Whenever possible the school nurse takes the ill child 
home. This gives her opportunities for valuable contacts with the 
home. If the parent cannot be reached, the child is taken to the office 
of the doctor designated as the family doctor by the parents. Having 
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an up-to-date record of the name of the family doctor on the health 
catd of each child requires considerable effort but is valuable in 
emergencies. 


DEVELOPING ATTITUDES 


If we assume that one of the major functions of the school is to 
help children develop independence and self-reliance in caring for 
their personal well-being, then promoting understanding of health 





Public Schools, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


“Children need regular care by a dentist . . .” 
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is indispensable. In the Clinton schools a child’s health education be- 
gins with the preschool roundup. Teachers in each grade provide 
appropriate classroom instruction and activities. Nurses distribute 
bulletin board material and pamphlets on specific health topics such 
as nutrition, cleanliness, dental hygiene, and the control of currently 
prevalent communicable diseases. These topics are studied every year. 
Topics such as posture, sleep, and safety are treated in alternate years. 

The daily health inspection in the primary grades constitutes a 
regular reminder to children of the need for continuous attention to 
health. It also gives teachers an opportunity to observe pupils for 
early symptoms of illness. Teachers conduct inspections as follows: 


Hands and arms: The pupil extends arms, spreading fingers apart with 
palms downward, then with palms upward. Next he bends his arms 
exposing his elbows. The teacher looks for skin eruptions and breaks in 
skin. 

Eyes: The teacher looks for redness, signs of discharge such as crusts 
on the lids, watering of the eyes, and for any other unusual condition. 

Nostrils: As the pupil throws his head back, the teacher looks for 
discharge from the nostrils. 

Mouth: As the pupil opens his mouth wide, the teacher notes the con- 
dition of the tongue, the teeth, and whether or not there are sores or 
unusual redness of the mouth, gums, tongue, and throat. 

Hair: As the pupil lifts his hair on each side of head with his own 
hands, the teacher notes the condition of scalp and hair and looks for lice 
and nits, especially behind the ears. 

General appearance: The teacher looks for abnormal conditions such as 
flushed face, signs of fatigue, listlessness, dark circles under the eyes, 
abnormal gait, sneezing, coughing, swollen glands, and sores on legs, 
knees, or ankles. 

W hat to do when abnormal conditions are observed: If the symptoms 
are signs of contagion, the teacher makes arrangements to send the 
child home. 


A health program, like other features of public-school work, de- 
pends for its success upon the wholehearted acceptance and con- 
fidence by the general public. This means that the teachers and 
nurses must work closely with the PTA, child study groups, local 
welfare groups, and other youth organizations. It means that the 
nurse must have a broad general background and an understanding 
of public administration. The children certainly profit by these efforts. 
The school program is more effective for healthy children as well as 
for those who are under par, and the general tone of life is raised. 
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Health Services 
for the Whole Child 


Mental health is recognized as important 
in the school health services in this city of 
20,000-25,000 population. 


By LYNDA M. BILLET and E. H. METAG 


School Nurse and Elementary-School Principal 
Mankato, Minnesota 


UR SCHOOL health program is effective because of the close co- 
QO operation of school personnel, parents, doctors, dentists, and the 
community as a whole. In addition, we make frequent use of the 
district office of the state department of health because that office is 
located in our city. There are five public health nurses and two 
industrial nurses serving the county. All school personnel are health 
conscious as a result of a continuous and consistent health program 
over a period of years. One of the aims of our health program is the 
promotion in the community of a positive attitude toward the good- 
health activities which we now have, and toward the new programs 
which science, public health, and education are making possible. 


EMPHASIS ON MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


Signs of good health that teachers and nurses observe in the school 
child are those positive behavior patterns which indicate that the 
child is mentally, emotionally, and physically well. Teachers and 
nurses are deeply concerned about emotional stability in the school 
child. Without it the child is not able to direct his energies to con- 
structive work and may even contract a chronic physical illness. 

Favorable adjustment in the classroom is an indication of good 
health. If the child has physical disabilities to which he has not 
accommodated himself, he is not able to profit by instruction in the 
classroom. He feels inadequate and compensates for his insecurity by 
some type of irregular behavior. 
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Favorable adjustment to home environment is essential to the well- 
being of the child and is most easily determined by a visit to the 
home. A child who is physically ill often shows signs of irritability 
in the home. Frequently parents need someone with whom they can 
discuss the child’s behavior. In conference, the parent and some mem- 
ber of the school personnel—the teacher or the nurse—can work out 
a plan for helping the child. The first step, usually, is a physical 
examination by the family physician. If the physician finds that there 
is nothing physically wrong, he may suggest changes in procedure in 
the home or in the school. If the child’s problem is still not solved, 
he is given psychological tests. His complete physical and psychologi- 
cal record is evaluated and a recommendation is returned to the 
school. We feel it is very important to find every possible physical or 
emotional cause for the failure of a child to do work up to his mental 
level. 

APPRAISAL OF CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


Periodic health examinations in our school start with the preschool 
child. In the spring the parent-teacher “roundup” parties are given. 
At this time the nurse explains to the mothers the necessity for an 
examination by a physician and a dentist. The “roundup” committee 
has meetings with the school nurse to plan the most effective presenta- 
tion of this part of the program to the mothers. Committee members 
also do follow-up work during the summer months so that each child 
who enters kindergarten will present a physician’s report and a 
dentist’s report. This emphasis on physical and dental examinations 
is very important because it begins a pattern for the parents and the 
child to follow in having a health examination before each succeeding 
school year. 

Teachers make careful observation in the classroom for symptoms 
of defective vision. Apparent defects are checked by the school nurse. 
These observations and the testing results may mean that the parents 
will have to have the child examined by an oculist. 

The nurse, using the pure-tone audiometer, tests annually the 
hearing of children in Grades I, III, V, and VII. Every child who has 
a hearing loss, who has had an ear infection, or who has infected 
tonsils and adenoids is tested each year. Follow-up thru the parents 
and to the family physician is made when a hearing loss is suspected. 
It is important that the teacher know all these cases so that the child 
may have special consideration in the classroom. 
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The teacher weighs and measures pupils every three months and 
records the results on the child’s health record and on the report card. 
This gives the home and the school a picture of the growth and the 
development of the child. Any striking change in height and weight 
is reported to the nurse for further investigation. 

Our dental program extends with similar emphasis thruout each 
grade. Teachers and nurses frequently reemphasize the need for 
yearly dental examinations. The nurse makes many home visits ex- 
plaining the need for dental care and urging the prompt completicn 
of dental work. Our records for each succeeding year show a higher 
percentage of children who have had dental care. In addition, the 
children in the kindergarten class of 1946 were given the sodium 
fluoride treatment by the state dental department. These same chil- 
dren will be examined each year by the state workers until the survey 
is complete. We receive a report of these findings and interview the 
parenis to urge that essential dental work be done by their family 
dentist. 

All follow-up of periodic health examinations, screen testing, 
dental reports, and referrals from school personnel is made by the 
school nurse. Only in emergencies are children referred directly to 
the physician. The result of a test, or the recommendation of a 
doctor or dentist, is discussed with the parent and together the nurse 
and the parent plan for further examination and care. In most in- 
stances the family physician and dentist receive these referrals from 
the parents. If the family is unable to pay for medical care, the nurse 
requests assistance from social welfare agencies. 


PREVENTION OF CONTAGION 


Our exclusion and readmission program for communicable disease 
follows closely the rules and regulations of the state department of 
health. 

Daily health inspections are made by the teacher. She refers to 
the nurse any child who does not appear well, who has a skin rash, 
or who is returning to school after having had a communicable dis- 
ease or an undiagnosed illness. She reports to the nurse for investiga- 
tion all absences of three consecutive days. The nurse checks all class- 
rooms frequently. At the opening of school she closely inspects chil- 
dren in all classrooms for any visible symptoms of skin diseases and 
pediculosis. 
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Teachers and nurses encourage children to wash their hands fre- 
quently and well. In the lower grades there are specified periods thru- 
out the day for washing hands. The teacher or nurse demonstrates to 
the younger child how to wash hands correctly. The spread of skin 
diseases and upper respiratory diseases are lessened with careful and 
regular washing. 

Our immunization and vaccination program is carried on each year 
during October. Local physicians treat all those children who have 
not been immunized against diphtheria or vaccinated for smallpox 
within the past five years. Written consent to the specified inoculation 
is requested of parents. The service is free to low-income families; 
others pay a nominal fee. 


SAFETY PRECAUTIONS 


Each building in the school system is equipped with several first-aid 
kits. Only minor injuries are treated in the school. Unless the injury 
appears to need emergency treatment, the parents are called and they 
arrange for medical treatment. If the parents cannot be reached the 
nurse calls the family physician. 

Taking precautions for safety and prevention of accidents is a 
responsibility of all departments and all personnel. Custodians main- 
tain buildings and grounds so that accidents are avoided. In the physi- 
cal education department there is continuous emphasis on prevention 
of accidents. Unfamiliar activities are closely supervised and students 
are cautioned about the dangers that may be involved if rules are 
not followed. 


HEALTH RECORDS 


Each child in the system has a permanent health record card filed 
in the health office. During the school year the teachers have the per- 
manent health record for each child in the classroom. Thruout the 
year observations of the child’s behavior, his general condition and 
appearance, and the incidence of illness are recorded. The teacher 
also records absentees and the reason for the absence on a monthly 
class record which goes to the nurse’s office to be checked with the 
permanent record. Additional recording of illnesses, operations, and 
inoculations is done in that office. The record system is an important 
part of the school health program at Mankato. 
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Better Living for the Future 


Elementary schools in a large city build 
on years of experience in providing a com- 
prehensive program of health services. 


By PETRA BLY 


School Nurse Adviser, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ORTY years ago the superintendent of schools in St. Paul recog- 
Fizea the need for better health practices as a means of improving 
children’s scholastic achievement and of insuring health for better 
living in the future. He was able to make a start toward meeting this 
need. A physician was appointed to organize a school health program 
in which the classroom teachers, principals, and other school person- 
nel as well as parents, community groups, and community agencies 
might cooperate. One nurse was employed for follow-up work with 
the homes. 

As the program expanded the personnel increased. The present 
staff consists of a director, a chief nurse, 36 school nurses, a nutrition 
consultant, seven dental hygienists, two physical therapists, and three 
orderlies. In addition to these, we have, on a part-time basis, one 
general practitioner, seven dentists, an orthopedist, an otologist, two 
ophthalmologists, a pediatrician, and a psychiatrist. 

Health services include the various inspections made by the teach- 
ers and the nurse such as routine daily inspections and special class- 
toom inspections; follow-ups, which include home visits when ad- 
visable; testing with the audiometer; and instruction correlated with 
the services given in first aid, communicable disease control, nutrition 
work, and dental health procedures. 


INSPECTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS 


The nurse inspects all children who have been absent because of 
illness, or for unknown reasons, or who have been referred to her by 
the teacher on any healtu problem. Special classroom inspections con- 
trol the spread of communicable diseases. Inspections are made im- 
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mediately after the opening of school in the fall, after the Christmas 
holidays, after Easter vacation, and in individual classrooms when a 
pupil in the class has contracted a communicable disease. 

All new pupils entering school, and those registered in the kinder- 
garten, Grade III, and Grade VI are inspected by the nurse. The 
findings are recorded on a cumulative health record which is made 
available to the teachers. 

Inspections and examinations are of little value without a planned 
follow-up program. A careful system of records, with cards tabbed to 
mark types of defects and urgent cases, is maintained and used. 
Principals, teachers, and parents are informed about the suspected 
physical defects noted by the nurse. Conditions needing correction are 
discussed with the parents and referred for medical or dental care. 
Cooperation with family physicians, dentists, community agencies, 
and social workers accomplishes desired results. 


LOCATING AND HELPING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


Hearing deficiencies are detected by the audiometer testing service 
given by a specially trained school nurse. Lack of personnel limits 
this testing to first-grade pupils and special cases. In 1948, 6922 
children were tested. Of this number 4.3 percent had defective hear- 
ing. Intensive follow-up work has assured the necessary medical 
attention. 

There are many causes for hearing deficiency; the following exam- 
ple indicates the kind of incidents which can cause it. Twelve-year-old 
Jackie was not adjusting to the classroom schedule; he appeared to be 
inattentive and bored, and had to repeat the grade. The audiometer 
test revealed a marked hearing loss in the right ear. His parents’ 
attitude was that he heard whatever he wanted to hear. After much 
persuasion they consulted an otologist, whose examination disclosed 
a pencil eraser in the ear canal. When the eraser was removed, hear- 
ing was restored and Jackie is now well adjusted. 

Visually handicapped children are assigned to sight-saving classes 
by their ophthalmologist. Periodic follow-up examinations are made 
by the school doctor for all these pupils. When advisable they return 
to regular classes. Sight-saving classes are provided thruout the sec- 
ondary grades also. 

Physically handicapped children are referred by their physicians 
to a special school or class. Transportation is furnished to those who 
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need it. A special school for crippled children provides educational 
training as well as therapeutic treatment as prescribed by the ortho- 
pedic surgeon in charge at the school. This school provides also for 
patients with rheumatic hearts and a few other types. Often children 
remain for only a short period of time as a preventive measure ad- 
vised by the doctor. 


First AID 


The nurse administers first aid for minor accidents when she is 
present and always uses the occasion as an educational experience 
for the pupil. Principals or classroom teachers give emergency care 
in the absence of the nurse. First-aid kits are available at all times. 
For serious accidents specific procedures known to the school person- 
nel are followed to give the best care possible. The principal's office 
keeps a file of cards signed by the parents and indicating the doctor 
they wish consulted for emergency care. 


PREVENTION OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Communicable disease control is planned in conjunction with the 
St. Paul Bureau of Health. School personnel are guided by state and 
city regulations governing exclusions and readmissions of children 
having communicable diseases. 

An effective diphtheria immunization program has been operating 
in the schools since 1922. In 1919 nearly 2000 cases of diphtheria 
were reported in St. Paul; in 1948, less than ten cases. Preschool 
children are also invited to come in for protective treatment. Ele- 
mentary pupils are given a tuberculin test and X-rays when a known 
or suspected exposure to tuberculosis has taken place. Ringworm of 
the scalp has been almost eradicated thru intensive cooperative effort 
on the part of the schools, the bureau of health, and the community. 
All elementary children are given periodic inspections with the 
Woods lamp. Children new to the school system must be inspected 
before admission to school. 


MEETING NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 


The nutrition program contributes an important service by efforts 
to establish better habits of food selection, and to correct dietary 
deficiencies. Stations for serving milk at midmorning, nutrition clinics, 
and hot-lunch centers have been established. 
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Four-fifths of the elementary schools are providing midmorning 
milk for the pupils. All children who are undernourished but are 
unable to buy the milk are provided for by a special grant from the 
Community Chest. Children profit by midmorning feeding because it 
affords a relaxation period as well as additional nourishment. 

Five hot-lunch centers and two nutrition clinics have been estab- 
lished. Enrolment in the hot-lunch centers is based upon nutritional 
needs and the distance the child lives from school. Enrolment in the 
nutrition clinics is based on nutritional and economic needs. Visits to 
the homes of these children are made by the nutritionist to advise on 
habits of eating, sleeping, cleanliness, and housekeeping. 

The regular classroom teacher assumes responsibility for giving 
nutrition information thru projects correlated with the regular class- 
room activities. The “portable kitchen,” consisting of an electric plate 
and cooking equipment, is a device used in the first three grades to 
stress table etiquette, personal cleanliness, cooperation in common 
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Public Schools, El Monte, California 


“Many children need care for defects of vision and hearing. They 
need to learn to care for their eyes and ears.” 
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tasks, and the importance of eating a substantial breakfast. Rat feed- 
ing experiments are used from the fifth thru the eighth grades to 
teach the relation of food to health. Puppets are made and used on 
such themes as ‘“Take time for a better breakfast.” 


PROMOTING DENTAL HEALTH 


Another service that emphasizes the instructional phase is our 
dental health program. Dental health councils of pupils help to 
promote this activity. Room representatives report to the council the 
progress being made in their rooms. Teachers are asked to devote 
specific time each week to a discussion of dental health with the 
children. Toothbrush demonstrations are given in each classroom. 

The dental hygienists give information and furnish material to 
the teachers. Interviews are held with individual children who have 
not visited their dentists. Parents are telephoned or visited by the 
dental hygienist when necessary. Children whose parents cannot pay 
a family dentist are given dental care in the nine dental-school clinics 
located in various parts of the city. 

The dental hygienists use motion picture films, slides, and film- 
strips to promote good dental care both in the classrooms and at 
meetings of parents. 


PART OF A TOTAL PROGRAM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


This article is devoted primarily to the services rendered by spe- 
cialized health personnel. Their efforts depend for success, however, 
on the equally enthusiastic interest in health by the principals, class- 
toom teachers, and other instructional personnel. The classroom 
teacher particularly has a unique responsibility in observing the health 
of her pupils, in detecting variations from good health, and in re- 
ferring pupils to the school nurse for inspection when necessary. The 
teacher must know the signs of both good and poor physical health 
and also recognize certain signs of mental illness. It is on this founda- 
tion of teacher cooperation that the health service program rests. 








Dental Health in oo 


A general program for dental health includes 
special preventive care in Grades I, II, and III. 


By EDWARD H. BRUENING, DDS 
and RUTH S. BUGBEE, RDH 


School Dentist and School Dental Hygienist, Tucson, Arizona 


HE PRESENT dental health program of the Tucson Public Schools 
has been in operation for over six years and we feel that it has 
been very successful in accomplishing its objectives, which include: 


1. An annual examination of each child in the elementary schools 
and the preparation of essential dental records. 

2. Mouth hygiene instruction for the first-, second-, and, in some 
cases, the third-grade children. Each child is given individual instruc- 
tion in the use of the toothbrush in his own mouth. 

3. Opportunity for all children to have pulp-infected teeth re- 


moved. 

4. Opportunity for all children under the age of nine to have 
defects in first permanent molars repaired. 

5. Informing adult groups, including parent-teacher associations, 
room mothers, teachers, and others of the program. 


All kinds of educational aids are used to encourage parents to take 
their children to their family dentist for corrective work. However, 
when parent failure in this respect jeopardizes the health of the 
school child, some operative treatment is done by the schools, with 
parental consent. 

The dental section occupies half of the separate building that 
houses the school health department. We have two completely 
equipped operating rooms and enough waiting room space to accom- 
modate 50 people. 


PREVALENCE OF DENTAL DISEASE 


More than 90 percent of the children in elementary schools have 
some form of dental disease or defect. Many of these conditions have 
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the same effect upon the body as other infections. They lower re- 
sistance and make the individual more susceptible to many serious 
diseases. 

The Tucson plan is primarily a program of prevention—to prevent 
the formation of large cavities in the first permanent molars, to 
remove infection, and to promote general mouth cleanliness. The 
health value of this plan cannot be measured in dollars, as its bene- 
fits are reaped thruout the life of the individual. 


DENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


A health card is used for recording the findings and treatments for 
twelve years. Nearly all examinations are conducted in the school 
buildings by arrangement with the principal. The teacher often sits 
with the examiner and sees the mouth conditions of the children. 
These teachers are in a better position to assist the school nurse in 
follow-up work for the pupils who require it. 

To allay fears and nervousness the hygienist or teacher explains 
to the children in each room what is to be done. It takes about 15 
minutes to examine a group of 30 children. Dentists or hygienists 
make the examinations, assistants record the findings, a sixth-grade 
student helps with sterilizing mouth mirrors and exploring instru- 
ments, and another one acts as monitor to keep the children in line. 

The cards are reviewed in the dental office. Lists are made for 
each room showing those who need various kinds of dental treat- 
ment. Parent notification cards are taken home by the children. 
A copy of the classroom report is given to the teacher, and a complete 
set of reports for the school is given to the principal, who discusses 
them with the school nurse. Some may require home investigation and 
other assistance. 


MoutTH HYGIENE 


With the help of the teachers and the PTA room mothers, all 
children in the first and second grades, and some in the third grade, 
are individually instructed in mouth hygiene and each one is pre- 
sented with a toothbrush. The hygienist plans the details and has the 
necessary supplies available. The toothbrushes are paid for out of 
funds collected by making a charge of 50 cents for each dental treat- 
ment. The collections are considered as a contribution to the tooth- 
brush fund and not as payment for dental operations. Each child is 
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thus given at least two formal lessons in the care of his teeth during 
his first two years in school. When the examination shows carelessness 
or inefficiency, he is given another lesson during the third year. 
Follow-up work is done by the teachers and occasionally by the 
school nurse. 


REMOVAL OF INFECTION 


The removal of pulp-infected teeth and diseased roots of teeth is 
essential as these are sources of infection that can cause many dif- 
ferent kinds of ill health. We find many children with abscesses be- 
cause of a common erroneous belief that baby teeth need not be 
filled or treated. Consequently, very few children between the ages 
of three and six get any reparative treatment. This is a very serious 
mistake. All decayed teeth, deciduous or permanent, should be filled 
as soon as the cavities are discovered. Because of the number of cases, 
transportation problems, and economic conditions, we find it practical 
to hold extraction clinics in school buildings. Equipment is usually 
set up in the health room. Ordinary chairs can be used successfully. 
Some pupils requiring removal of permanent teeth are referred to the 
down-town school clinic. 

The operating team consists of a dentist, a hygienist, a school 
nurse, a nurse’s aide, and three other persons to assist in getting the 
children to and from the room. Each child brings his dental card and 
a form signed by a parent requesting dental services for him. 


THE First PERMANENT MOLAR 


This very important tooth erupts behind the baby teeth when the 
child is about six years of age. Too many mothers do not understand 
this and neglect to have reparative work done because they believe 
it to be a temporary tooth. Developmental defects are common in 
these teeth, and many people lose them between childhood and early 
adult life. This molar is the most important masticating surface in 
the mouth. Its extraction means not only the loss of the chewing 
surface but also loss of the keystone of the dental arch. When this 
molar is removed, all the other teeth will deviate from their normal 
relationships and produce marked interferences with the normal 
functions of the teeth and jaws. Areas and pockets are formed which 
cannot be kept clean; gum-tissue diseases and pyorrhea may follow. 
Toxins absorbed by the blood stream can cause much systemic trouble. 
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All first molars are carefully examined and if for any reason the 
defects are not treated by the family dentist, the child is accepted in 
the school clinic. Again proper request forms signed by parents must 
be presented to the principal. Each child is expected to be accom- 
panied by his mother or father to whom we explain what we are 
doing and why we are doing it. 

Every child who needs this care should get it. Filling these small 
cavities can be done quickly, painlessly, and economically. The treated 
child can expect to have better health thruout his life and he may be 
a better student during his school years because a few small cavities 
in his teeth were filled when he was six, seven, or eight years old. 

When cavities have been filled in the first molars there will prob- 
ably be no extensive décay in the other teeth until the child reaches 
the age of twelve. During this period the school child is given an 
annual dental examination and the records show whether or not he 
has had recommended treatment. The second permanent molar erupts 
when the child is twelve years old. Many of them also have develop- 
mental defects. The same care is necessary even tho the loss of these 
teeth would be less serious than that of the first molars. If the family 
is unable to finance the needed treatment, a way can usually be 
found to take care of the child. 


COOPERATIVE SPONSORSHIP 


These dental services to our children are made possible by the 
cooperation of the Southern District Dental Society of Tucson and 
the Tucson public schools with support from many interested lay 
groups. Good service is being provided and the only changes antici- 
pated are in the direction of extending the service to a larger area. 


Mens sana in corpore sano is a foolish saying. The sound body 


is a product of the sound mind. 
—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 








Beginners Day 


Preschool contacts with children and their 
mothers lay the foundation for the school’s 
health services. 


By MIRIAM M. FERGUSON, MD 
School Physician, Hornell, New York 


NTERING school is the child’s first experience with a large formal 
group outside the home. It is his first basic adaptation to a 
social cultural situation. Since he is still dependent on his mother, 
it is imperative that this first contact be made in her company, and 
that it be a satisfying experience to him. 

Ten years ago the first Beginners’ Day was held in Hornell. All 
children who would enter school in September were invited to the 
Beginners’ Day in June. The child came to school with his mother, 
became acquainted with the school personnel and the physical sur- 
roundings, and was examined by the school physician. The mother 
was advised of remediable physical defects, and of needed immuniza- 
tions and was urged to see the family physician before the opening of 
school. 

We prepare weeks in advance for the Beginners’ Day clinics in 
each school. Seven workers man a clinic: three parent-teacher associa- 
tion members, the principal, the kindergarten teacher, the school 
nurse, and the school physician. The schedules are made up to allow 
two or three clinics to a school, depending on the registration. Clinics 
are always held in the morning because children are at their best 
then. We see an average of twenty children per session. 

One week before each scheduled date, publicity is given thru the 
local newspapers and radio. Simultaneously the prospective kinder- 
gartner receives a postal card from the president of the PTA, in- 
viting him and his mother to Beginners’ Day in his school. This per- 
sonal invitation pleases the still ego-centered little individual who is 
so soon to extend his acquaintance beyond his kinship group. Begin- 
ners’ Day is eagerly anticipated from the time the mailman delivers 
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the invitation. The anticipation and actual realization of coming to 
school for the first time is manifested in as many different ways as 
there are children. Everyone tries to understand and help the child 
adjust to this new situation. 

The kindergarten has been dismissed for the day but all the slides 
and balls, the dolls and dolls’ beds are there. The principal and the 
teacher are waiting to greet the children who are then introduced to 
their classmates for the coming year. 

The next step is the physical examination. After a detailed medi- 
cal history is obtained from the mother and is typed on the child’s 
record, a PTA worker takes the child to meet the school nurse and 
the school doctor. The child has his first contact with the school 
nurse, when, in a separate room, individually, and with his mother 
standing by, the nurse weighs and measures him and makes a test of 
his visual acuity. 

In another room he meets the school physician. There is a small 
chair for the child and a large one for his mother. While the 
physician talks with the mother the child may play with a blackboard 
and crayon. This is the physician’s opportunity to obtain a complete 
physical and emotional history of the child. There is little need for 
much physical contact with the child when the history is carefully 
taken and observation is keen. The mother undresses the child. 
Tongue depressors, the reflex hammer, and the stethoscope are 
handled very deliberately and explained before being used. The 
slogan here is “Make haste slowly.” On completion of the examina- 
tion the child is given the choice of returning to the kindergarten or 
going home. Very often we are all flattered by the answer, ‘I want 
to go to school now.” 

Thruout Beginners’ Day the intimate face-to-face.contact to which 
the child is accustomed is preserved. Every attempt is made to pattern 
this day after his home experiences so that the home-to-school transi- 
tion may be a natural and a joyful experience. 

As soon as possible after school opens in September the defects 
temedied during summer are charted on the child’s school health 
tecord. This is a personal record that follows the child from room to 
room thru the grade schools. Any special recommendations resulting 
from orthopedic, otological, speech, or psychiatric consultations are 
also recorded. This information is supplied by the mother or the 
school nurse. 
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Each school health record is reviewed with the teacher. Our teach- 
ers are familiar with the nomenclature used and know the standard 
classroom adjustments for the common defects of vision, hearing, 
and malnutrition. But individual instruction must be given for each 
child with a cardiac condition, cerebral palsy, postpoliomyelitis, or 
epilepsy. The recommendations made by the school physician or a 
specialist are reviewed. The types of compensating behavior that the 
teacher may anticipate are described. The teacher understands that 
unsocial behavior such as extreme shyness, outbursts of temper, ex- 
plosive laughter, and feelings of inferiority are balances to offset the 
child’s defects and inadequacies. The teacher must try to develop and 
nurture in these children many things taken for granted in normal 
children. 

The child’s medical history, first recorded on Beginners’ Day, is of 
value in many ways. For example, when the teacher reports a child as 
having a ‘‘stomach-ache,” the disposition of the case will depend 
upon whether the history shows “chr appendix,” or ‘appendectomy 
1946” or the notation, “tries to get out of things.” If Johnny seems 
to have a bad cold, sneezing, weeping, and coughing, but the pre- 
school record shows “allergy, sensitive to dust,” he is not sent home 
unnecessarily for a diagnosis. With the aid of the health chart the 
greater part of the communicable disease control program can be 
carried out by telephone between the teacher and school physician. 

The value to the home-school relationship of this special program 
for beginners may be weighed by such expressions from the mothers 
as: ‘We feel the school is really interested”; “Everyone is so kind 
and helpful”; and “I was really worried how Mary would behave, 
but everyone has made it so easy here.” The number of beginners 
who sit or stand alone or weep for days has been reduced to the 
minimum. The school child’s medical record as he progresses thru the 
grades and high school is reliable and complete, because it is built 
from the beginning on a sound and firm foundation. Therein lies its 
usefulness. 
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Coordinating Services and 
Instruction 


Class discussions and personal reports on 
health habits are the basis for individualized 
and effective health services. 


By ELLA CHRISTENSEN, FLORENCE PEDERSON 
and W. W. STAUDENMAIER 


School Nurse, Teacher of Grade I, and Principal, Tuttle Demonstration School 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


~ NUMBER Of children who were being referred to the health 
service year after year by the teachers at Tuttle School for essen- 
tially the same reasons indicated that the health program was not 
completely satisfactory. The health habits of the children who were 
most in need of help were not being adequately influenced. 

The usual procedure was to record health histories complete with 
medical and dental findings of all children when they entered school. 
Thereafter the services of the school nurse and school physician were 
used on a referral basis only. The most frequent reasons for which 
teachers referred children to the school nurse were: (a) they did not 
appear well, (b) they were irritable and unduly restless, (c) they 
seemed to have trouble seeing, and (d) they tired easily. 

These children were examined by the school physician assisted by 
the school nurse. Parents were always urged to be present at the 
examination and to have a conference with the school physician. 
When this was not possible his findings and recommendations were 
relayed to parents and teacher by the school nurse. 

The basic health needs of food, rest, exercise, protection, and the 
correction of defects were included in the instructional program car- 
tied on primarily by the teacher. 

Regardless of this attention to health problems the individual 
needs of some children remained unmet from one year to the next. 
The school’s specific problem appeared to be that of coordinating 
Classroom instruction with the health services in order to meet more 
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directly the individual needs of the children and to provide continuity 
for their healthful development. To accomplish this it was necessary 
first of all to determine what the individual needs of the children 
were. 


INFORMING THE CHILDREN ABOUT HEALTH SERVICES 


The second grade provided an excellent starting point. About a 
fourth of these children were new to Tuttle School and therefore 
were not familiar with the school personnel or the help that each 
staff member was able to give. Many others in the class did not know 
how to go about securing the help which was available. 

Teacher-pupil planning periods showed that the children lacked 
information about (a) the prevention and control of communicable 
diseases, (b) the necessity for a healthful environment, and (c) the 
factors that make a good program in health and safety. The sugges- 
tion was made that they find the answers to some of their questions 
by having an interview with the school nurse. A committee was 
chosen to make the necessary plans for an interview. The children 
prepared the following questions to ask the nurse: 

1. How does the nurse help control the spread of contagious diseases? 

2. Why does the school doctor give shots for immunization to some 
children and not to others? 

3. How can the teacher and nurse tell when the children do not 
feel well? Why does the nurse send children home when they do not 


feel well? 
4. How can we keep ourselves healthy? 


STUDYING HEALTH HABITS 


Discussion of the last question introduced the need for under- 
standing general rules of health and good personal health habits. 
Charts were planned for recording daily health habits—food, rest, 
cleanliness, elimination, and outdoor exercise. A copy of the chart 
and a letter of explanation were given to children who were new to 
the school and to others whom the teacher considered in need of this 
health service. In this way the information necessary for initiating 
health service was obtained directly from the children and their 
parents. The information was also used by the teacher in planning 
her classroom health program, both for group activities and for 
meeting individual needs. 

The two outstanding needs in this group appeared to be adequate 
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rest and improvement in food habits. These two needs were con- 
sidered by the group thru discussing questions asked by the children, 
such as the following: 

1. What foods do we need every day? 


2. What foods make a good breakfast? 
3. How many hours should we sleep? 


The nurse was brought into the classroom to participate in the 
discussion of health problems of the class as well as those of 
individuals. 

Conferences of parents with the teacher, school nurse, school 
physician, private physician, and others concerned with the care of 
the child were arranged, to deal with the needs of individual pupils. 
In addition to the discussion of food and rest, attention was given to 
the care of the teeth, to personal cleanliness, to suitable out-of-school 
activities, and to family relationships. 

The same chart and letter were later used in the other grades for 
children new to the school, and for children who were referred for 
health service. A normal pattern of child development was reflected 
in the questions asked by children at different levels thruout the 
school. For example, the fifth-grade children asked: 

1. What are our responsibilities for our own health and the health 
of others? 

2. How can people engaged in different occupations contribute to the 
health of the community? 


3. Are there special health regulations for people engaged in dif- 
ferent occupations? 


They sought answers to some of their questions by having mem- 
bers of their group interview people working in the community—the 
butcher, the baker, the grocer, the druggist, and the policeman. 

Sixth-grade children wanted to know: 

1. Who makes the health regulations for our community? 

2. How are communicable diseases controlled in our community? 


3. What are our responsibilities for the control of communicable 
diseases? , 


They invited a representative of the city health department to 
discuss these problems with them. Later they visited the department 
offices and laboratories to see how public health is maintained. 


1 Ohio State University. How Children Develop. Adventures in Education, University School 
Series, No. 3. Columbus: the University, 1946. 79 p. 
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FIGURE I 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON HEALTH HABITS 
TUTTLE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Date 





Room 





To Parents: 

Many of the health problems of children have to do with establishing a plan for daily 
living which meets the individual's health needs, In order that we may help your child 
to understand and plan for his own needs, it is necessary that we have some knowledge 
of his daily habits. May we ask that you help your child to complete accurately the 
following form, giving us this important information ? 


. Do you sleep alone? 
10. 


FOOD HABITS 


. Which of the following groups of 


foods do you eat? [Code for replies: 
(1) Dally (2) Occasionally (3) Not 
ata 


A. Milk 
B. Vegetables 
C. Fruit 
D. Meat, Cheese, Fish 

















E. Eggs 
F. Cereals or Bread 
G. Butter 








. Do you eat your meals at regular times? 





. Do you eat between meals? Frequently 


Occasionally 
Seldom ——————. 


. At what time and what foods do you 





eat between meals? 





ELIMINATION 


. Do your bowels move regularly without 


help? 





. Do you have any trouble with frequency 


of urination? 





REST 


. At what time do you usually go to bed 





at night? - 


. At what time do you usually get up in 





the morning? 





Is your sleep disturbed in any way? 
If so how? 





11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23 


Do you have any rest periods during the 
day? If so, when and for 
how long? 





CLEANLINESS 
Do you wash your hands after going to 


the toilet? Before eating? 





Do you have a sponge or tub bath 
daily? 
How often do you put on clean cloth- 
ing? 








How often do you brush your teeth? 





OUT OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
What do you usually do after school? 





What do you usually do on Saturdays 
and Sundays? 





What regular duties do you have out- 
side of school? 





MEDICAL CARE 
Do you have regular examinations by 





your own physician? 
When were you last examined by your 





own physician? 
What are your personal health needs? 





How often do you have your teeth 
examined by your dentist? 
‘ Srepiene and comments of parent and 
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After the letter to parents and the chart for daily habits were used 
for one year it seemed advisable to revise them. A questionnaire was 
developed, which called for more specific information. (See Figure 
I.) For some children, however, a daily record form continued to be 
useful also. 

Some advantages of this method of coordinating the health serv- 
ices with health instruction were that all persons concerned with the 
health and education of the child were more aware of the child’s 
individual problems or needs and were able to focus their attention 
upon the same need at the same time, use available resources more 
effectively, and share the responsibility of meeting the needs. 

To the present time this attempt at coordinating the health services 
and health instruction has been very helpful in making the school 
personnel, the parents, and the children much more health conscious, 
but it has also shown the need for further study. Among the questions 
that require further study are these: How can individual health 
records be kept and used so as to provide continuity and contribute 
most to the development of the child? How can the school help to 
meet the emotional needs of children atid compensate for lack of 
security in some homes? What special preparation is necessary for 
teachers and for nurses to enable them to function effectively in a 
coordinated program? How can the necessary preparation for all 
school personnel be obtained best? 


The effectiveness of teachers must be evaluated in terms of the 
over-all development of their pupils, of their understanding of 
individuals and groups, and of their skill in diversifying materials, 
conditions, relationships, and experiences so as to help individuals 
accomplish their developmental tasks and solve their adjustment 


problems. 
—DIVISION ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND TEACHER 
PERSONNEL, Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education 








Continuity— 


looms large in making school health 
services effective. Health services should provide experiences that 
build ongoing habits of health care. Only thru unfailing, consistent 
efforts will health services exert the influence necessary to produce 
changes in pupils. Repeated contacts with school health services are 
needed to maintain a high level of health and to advance to new levels. 
Such repetition does not necessarily mean using again the same 
experience in exactly the same way. For example, health examina- 
tions should develop in every child an admiration of the human 
mechanism, an appreciation of his own capacities and limitations, 
and a desire for tip-top physical and emotional health. Similar un- 
derstandings may be built thru health counseling. Properly carried 
out, both procedures deal with the same basic facts about the indi- 
vidual and can reinforce the same essential attitudes. 
Continuity in health services is also closely associated with coor- 
dination of these services. Many principals will wish to know the 
answers to such questions as these: 


What does expert opinion consider to be the nature and pur- 
poses of school health services? 


To what extent should these services be provided by skilled 
personnel under the direct supervision of the school? 

What role can the classroom teacher and principal play in the 
health service program? 

How can the health services be related to classroom activities 
so that each will reinforce and benefit from the other? 

What can be done to bring the parents into contact with the 
special services so that these recommendations will carry over into 
the home and into the sphere of the family physician? 

How does the principal’s management of the school affect the 
efficiency of the health services, particularly those supplied by out- 
side personnel? 


Upon the basis of what facts and kinds of evidence are school 
health services revised and improved? 
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“Planning for a complete school health program includes careful 
-hool consideration of .. . children with .. . special health problems.” 








CHAPTER FIVE 


Health in the Education 
of the Handicapped 


I THE school, home, and community seek to provide every child 
with opportunities for optimum social, physical, emotional, and 
mental growth, a special effort must be made to meet these needs 
for children with handicaps. Efforts should be made to have handi- 
capped children share as many school experiences as possible with 
normal pupils. The less seriously handicapped children may be of- 
fered a modified or adapted program in regular classrooms. Children 
with severe disabilities, however, are usually cared for in special 
schools or in special classes. A decision on the placement of a handi- 
capped child should not be made until all factors affecting his in- 
dividual case have been considered. 

Children who are hard of hearing or who have defective speech 
may need special attention. Periods of individual instruction in lip- 
reading or speech correction may be necessary. Children with defec- 
tive vision may require adapted programs for classes where eye work 
is necessary. Crippled children need special programs, but may 
benefit from daily work with normal classmates. Other children may 
be convalescent, and for them provision for home study or for 4 
shortened school day must be made. 

Mentally deficient boys and girls with intelligence quotients below 


70 require programs adjusted to their abilities. At the same time 


these programs must offer them opportunities for social, emotional, 
and physical development. Special schools or classes for such children 
are desirable. Children who are totally blind or deaf are best cared 
for in special institutions. 

The elementary-school principal, acting on the recommendations 
of the examining medical personnel, the psychologist, or special 
teacher, must determine the kind and amount of special attention to 
be given each handicapped child. Unquestionably, it is one of his 
most serious responsibilities. 
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Handicapped Children 
in the Regular Classroom 


Fewer handicapped children need go into separate 
classes when specialists and physical facilities pro- 
vide aid for the regular classroom teacher. 


By LORETTA M. MILLER 


Professor of Remedial Education, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


DUCATIONAL leaders agree on the ideal of the best possible 
HE physical care and the most effective educational program for 
every child but they differ on ways of achieving this goal. In the early 
part of this century the favored practices were homogeneous grouping 
based on intellectual ability, and segregation based on physical handi- 
caps. More recent studies of the process of child development and 
the basic needs of children have resulted in a modification of these 
early trends. Handicaps, as well as other aspects of the child, tend to 
be on a continuum, rather than being divisible into clearly defined 
gtoups or classes. Health is not a total entity which one has or doesn’t 
have; rather, each child is healthy to a degree and in various aspects 
of physical development. The same is true of mental development. 
An effort to create sharply defined groups results in injustice to many 
children. Every child is exceptional in some characteristic. 


WHY THE REGULAR CLASS IS PREFERRED 


About 2 percent of school-age children are mentally handicapped, 
and between 15 and 18 percent are slow-learning.’ At least 12 percent 
have less than normal vision, and 6 to 10 percent show a measurable 
loss of hearing.” In addition are the children who are crippled and 
those who have grave problems of personal or social adjustment. 

1 Ingram, Christine P, Education of the Slow-Learning Child. New York: World Book Co., 
1935. p. 5, 7. 


* Monroe, Walter S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Revised edition, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 843, 845. 
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Administratively, appropriate arrangements for special education for 
so large a proportion of the school population is impractical. Educa- 
tionally, segregation may provide for a child’s special handicap with- 
out providing also for his universal human needs, his need for self 
sufficiency, for participation in the common lot, for learning to take 
his place in a social situation. The child is first of all an individual 
and only secondarily is he physically or emotionally handicapped. 

The “regular” classroom actually is made up of a group of chil- 
dren, theoretically at about the same stage but actually differing 
markedly in emotional, intellectual, social, physical, and artistic 
development. Who should be excluded? The answer lies partly in 
the physical or mental condition of the child, and partly in the 
capacity of the teacher and the administrator to deal wisely with the 
child’s problems. In the state of Washington, the State Advisory 
Committee on Guidance Service has clarified this ; int of view: 

Educators need to recognize that some teachers are able to carry these 
limits [of educability} further than others. . . . When every available 
teacher, with all the specialist help that might make some contribution, 
can offer little to warrant further exploration, then the limits have been 
approached.*® 


The logical implementation of this point of view would mean that no 
child would be excluded from the regular classroom if there were 
any possible means to provide adequately for his physical and educa- 
tional needs within that classroom. 

A school system which retains as many handicapped pupils in the 
regular classroom as possible needs carefully integrated resources of 
various types. Of first importance are classroom teachers who meet 
the challenge of the handicapped child with skill and warm under- 
standing and who have classes small enough to make individual atten- 


tion possible. Second, specialists who provide diagnostic and advisory , 


services should be available on a consultant or a full-time basis. 
Third, an administrative system which provides for the necessary con- 
ferences and communication among staff members is essential. A 
fourth requirement is a physical plant—buildings, equipment, and 
materials—which can be adapted to the needs of individual children. 
Other resources could be listed, but without these four, the care of 
handicapped children in regular classrooms would be impractical 


* State Advisory Committee on Guidance Services. *‘Guidance for Exceptional Children.”’ Wasb- 
ington State Curriculum Journal. 8: 32; May 1949 
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PREPARATION OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


The classroom teacher is the key to the success of the program. 
The teacher needs a thoro knowledge of mental hygiene principles, 
and the ability to translate them into effective living in the classroom. 
He needs a knowledge of the various types of handicaps and the 
available aids and technics which are useful for each one. He needs 
to know the medical and family history of the handicapped child and 
how to utilize this knowledge for the child’s best development. He 
needs an awareness of specialist resources, and skill in making them 
available to the child. He needs to be able to interpret the child’s 
needs to his parents, and to assist them in maintaining a sound 
program for their child. He needs to know how to administer a class- 
room so that individual needs are met within the broader frame of 
group leadership. 

Some of these needs of the teacher fall within the scope of the 
usual teacher training program. In the majority of institutions for 
teacher training, courses are offered in child development, mental 
hygiene, unit organization of teaching material, and classroom man- 
agement. However, teachers in training would benefit greatly by 
having firsthand experience with handicapped children. Extensive 
training in all areas of the handicapped does not seem to be justified 
but a course which introduces prospective teachers to the education 
of the handicapped, which helps them to appreciate the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher, and which furnishes them with resources 
for counseling and with equipment suited to the problem would 
gteatly increase their effectiveness as regular teachers. 

At Central Washington College of Education, an orientation course 
of only two credit hours has paid dividends in increased awareness 
of prospective teachers. The testimony of former students indicates 
that the course meets a very real need. Altho the brevity of the 
course and the quantity of material to be covered requires consider- 
able recourse to the lecture method, enrichment is provided thru the 
use of movies on such topics as feeblemindedness and speech rehabili- 
tation, and thru visits to special rooms and institutions. In dealing 
with rehabilitation of speech, demonstrations with children having 
speech defects have been successful in encouraging teachers in help- 
ing to correct minor difficulties in speech. 

Theoretically, these experiences and study programs could be in- 
corporated into a course on child development. In practice, however, 
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students seem to benefit from the impact which results from concen- 
tration in a course devoted to the subject. 


THE SERVICES OF SPECIALISTS 


The teaching of handicapped children in regular classrooms would 
be an impossible task without the help of specialists. Medical, psycho- 
logical, and remedial services should be available. In some areas, 
traveling clinics organized on a district, county, or state basis provide 
combined medical and psychological services. The clinic may be for 
children with auditory or visual difficulties, for cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren, or for orthopedically handicapped children. In other situations, 
a local district or county may provide the services of a psychologist. 
Remedial services usually are local, with a remedial teacher assisting 
small groups of children for a portion of the day or assisting the 
classroom teacher in planning work for handicapped pupils. 

A speech specialist can serve a relatively large area by assisting 
classroom teachers with children having speech defects, reserving for 
her particular assistance those children with major speech disorders. 
For example, one speech specialist, following such a plan in a county | 
school system, serves schools having a total enrolment of some three 
thousand children. The work of the physical therapist should be 
synchronized with that of the classroom teacher. The teacher's pro- 
visions for the physical care of the child should increase the effective- 
ness of therapeutic work. The school nurse has functions which im- 
plement the work of other specialists. Whatever the particular form 
of administrative organization, the classroom teacher can best func 
tion when helped by diagnostic and consultant services of specialists. 


A SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION 


Periodical conferences among administrators, specialists, and teach . 
ers should be planned. These conferences should provide for reports 
of progress, evaluation of procedures, explanation of new data, and 
redirection of effort. An efficient system of reporting absences, 
changes in physical status of the child, regrouping of children, of 
changes in schedule should be developed. The findings of specialists 
should be made available to the teacher and interpreted when neces 
sary. Reports written in a highly technical style and uninterpreted 
may be filed away and forgotten. Unannounced changes of schedule, 
delays in providing conferences or clinics as planned, and failure t0 
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submit needed reports will result in less effective care of the child in 
the classroom. 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIALS 


Every school could be built and equipped to facilitate the needs 
of physically handicapped children. Entrances without steps, hand- 
rails in halls and toilets, adequate lighting in all parts of the building, 
nonglare walls and equipment, nonslip floors, adjustable seats, desk 
tops that can be adjusted to slope, doors wide enough for the passage 
of wheel chairs, elevators if second floors must be used, readily avail- 
able washrooms and cloakrooms—these facilities should be incor- 
porated in every modern building. Where old buildings are in use, 
considerable adjustment may be possible. Ramps and handrails can 
be built in. Lighting can be renovated and glare can be reduced by 
the judicious use of nonglossy surface finishes and window blinds. 
If movable, adjustable seats for all children are presently impractical, 
a few special seats or removable sloping desk tops can be installed. 

The small percent of children with visual or auditory difficulties 
can be placed in favorably located seats. A bulletin typewriter can be 
provided—if not with school funds, then with funds from interested 
service clubs. The use of the radio, victrola, or talking books need 
not be restricted to special schools. Earphones and a microphone 
could be installed in a regular classroom. In cases where local funds 
ate limited, sight-saving books may be made available on a loan basis 
from some central state agency. 

Every school needs the wide range of reading material useful for 
academically handicapped children. Every school could profit by the 
increased attention to individual differences which a unit organization 
of material provides. Every school could benefit by the extensive use 
of visual aids and direct experiences recommended for slow-learning 
or mentally retarded children. 


Goop EDUCATION Is FOR EVERYBODY 


The appropriate care of handicapped children in the regular class- 
toom utilizes the principles of good education for any child. Con- 
versely, good education means the care of the majority of handi- 
capped children within the regular classroom. The challenge of the 
handicapped child is the challenge of the individual child. Every 
teacher in every classroom has an opportunity to meet that challenge. 








Classes for the 
Mentally Deficient 


Dealing with natural objects rather than 
abstractions has opened the doors for two 
groups of slow-learning children. 


By WESLEY DEXTER GORDON 


and CLEVELAND LIVINGSTON 


Teacher and Viceprincipal 
Russell School, Alameda County, California 


ie all of the pupils in Russell School have the handicaps 


that come with family life in shacks on the edge of a city | 


garbage dump." But some of these children have the further handicap 
of mental deficiency that makes it impossible, even with the greatest 


effort at individual education, to keep them in the classes with other | 


children. This article describes two special classes for these slow- 
learning children. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN IN A NATURE LORE CLASS 


The twelve boys and six girls in the special class for slow learners, 
ages ten to twelve, are burdened not only with below average percep: 
tions, which produce academic failure, but with all of the economic, 
social, and racial pressures of the community environment. As 4 
means of attacking this complex problem, an elementary form of 
nature lore has been the core curriculum in the class, accompanied by 


informality in the classroom and the use of a wide range of stimu — 


lating material. With two exceptions, a tarantula and a goldfish, all 
nature lore specimens were found in Russell, most of them on the 
playground. No attempt was made to develop an elaborate museum. 

It was assumed that by eliminating pressures of control the mental 
health of the children would be improved and their ability to retain 
facts would be increased. Enough objective observations were made 
to lend encouragement to the plan. 


1See article by Wilda Carter Mette and others, pages 201-206. 
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Peter can tell time now, because he has kept a chart on passing 
trains, a red dot for the passenger trains, and a black dot for the 
freights. He knows many of the products the trains carry, for on field 
trips along the tracks he has picked up many different specimens of 
economic minerals. These field trips stimulated a search of maps to 
discover the routes the trains take from mines to factories. Tho this 
search was made seven months ago, many of the facts discovered 
ate frequently brought up in informal class discussions. 

Jane knows what “one-third” means because the legs on a grass- 
hopper which she studied are six, in three pairs. When the insect 
died, Jane dismembered it and in the process the idea of the fraction 
was presented again. 

Arthur seemed to lack all power of concentration. Now he has 
experienced the satisfaction of carrying thru a task, day after day, 
for he reads the thermometer and keeps the temperature chart. From 
the thermometer he also has learned to count by twos. He also under- 
stands that there are ten-tenths in a mile, five-tenths in half a mile, 
and two-tenths in one-fifth of a mile. These things he learned from 
watching the speedometer in the family car. Learning to read the 
thermometer was the stimulus. 

The youngsters in the class know from personal observation that 
vegetables must be good for them. A field mouse, captured by them 
on the playground months ago and still fat, eats cabbage, lettuce, 
carrots, beets, apples, wild grasses, leaves from schoolyard sycamore 
trees and, in fact, anything green that the children feed it. Its eyes are 
still bright, its coat is glossy, it is so strong it can gnaw a large carrot 
in two in three minutes and can carry half of it about the cage, altho 
the piece of carrot weighs many times more than it does. A year ago 
only seven children ate vegetables at lunch. Now 15 of them eat any 
vegetable they are served. 

A few months ago each child wanted the basketball or softball for 
himself. Recently, for a period of six weeks while the teacher ob- 
served the class at a distance from the playground, there was only 
one fight. All six girls in the class are now considered necessary for a 
good game of softball. 

Usually a child in a class for mentally deficient children is not 
expected to have a good attendance record. Last month the attendance 
was 98.6 percent, and tardiness has dropped from 59 percent to 
6 percent. Reports from other faculty members on bad behavior by 
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members of this class have dropped from an average of four a week 
for the first four months to one a week for the past three months. 
Creating a permissive atmosphere of good mental health in the 
class has produced desirable results in quickening the perceptions of 
the children, and has also contributed much to their social adjustment. 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN IN A HOME REPAIR SHOP 


In addition to this nature lore class a repair shop was established 
for another group of mentally deficient boys, ages thirteen to sixteen. 
The mean IQ of the class as measured by both verbal and non- 
verbal tests was 52. Their social maturity was 11 years, as determined 
by the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. They were selected from 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII by observation of their behavior and by 
psychological screening. Achievement tests placed them in the third 
grade. 

These boys are learning to use hand and power tools; to refinish 
toys and furniture; to repair furniture, household utensils, and 
fixtures; to repair shoes; and to press clothes. They have repaired 
broken tables, chairs, chests of drawers, iceboxes, bed springs, lamps, 
and radios. They have made lamp stands turned on the shop lathe, 
original nylon lamp shades, end tables, and toys of various kinds. 
Many of these things were made from patterns in popular shop 
magazines. The boys who make them proudly take these articles 
home. 


As implied in the preceding paragraph, the boys can now read and | 


follow simple plans. It is very difficult to find reading materials for 
them other than the teacher-made variety. Learning the importance of 
working out a bill for materials, especially for the new lamps, is one 
of the most effective motivations for reading. Also, visits to cabinet 
shops, bakeries, nurseries, and other places where the boys may 
observe people at work are beneficial. In fact, some of the older 
boys secure employment and learn a trade on the job. The school 
helps them over the “hump” in their adjustment to work situations 
and keeps a record of their progress. 

Boys in this class who have long histories of social and behavior 
problems in and out of school have responded to this program. 
A few of these boys have been habitual truants and some are on 
probation. Since the initiation of this program, however, truancy has 
disappeared. They have learned to live, work, and play together. 
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Public Schools, Alameda County, California 


“School work must be adapted to pupils’ interests and capacities 
and must enable them to experience success frequently.” 


It is common now to see several of the boys helping each other in 
repairing or upholstering an article of furniture which one of them 
will take home. Instead of fighting or working in self-chosen isola- 
tion, they are learning the rewards of cooperation. In class they learn 
that they can have freedom to do as they choose providing they do 
not interfere with the rights of others. 

One of the most desirable and unique features of the program is 
that these boys are not isolated from the normal activities of the 
test of the school. Many of them are athletes and members of school 
teams. Recently the boys were given a party and served lunch by the 
girls of the regular seventh grade. Perhaps there is no more satisfying 
feeling than a sense of belonging to a community-accepted group. 








Speech Correction Program 


Special instruction to supplement regular class- 
room work reduces handicaps and builds morale. 


By PAULINE B. COPELAND 


Speech and Hearing Teacher, Public Schools 
Jobnson City, Tennessee 


HE WASHINGTON County Society for Crippled Children spon- 
eee a speech clinic in the spring of 1948 for Washington 
County and Johnson City. The state consultant for speech and hear- 
ing conducted the clinic at East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. Parents and teachers brought children for diagnosis and help. 
Soon afterward, the board of education of Johnson City, working with 
the state department of education, decided to establish classes in 
speech and hearing and to employ a special teacher to begin the pro- 
gram in the fall of 1948. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


The first task of the teacher of speech and hearing was to make 
a survey of the 3233 pupils in the elementary grades. Using toys, 
sentences, nonsense syllables, and rhymes the teacher found 246 
children who needed assistance in speech correction. 

With an audiometer purchased by the Junior Auxiliary of Johnson 
City the special teacher made a hearing survey of over 1000 pupils. 
One hundred and sixty-two needed additional hearing checks. On the 
recheck 60 had hearing losses ranging from mild to severe cases. 
These children were referred to an otologist; the superintendent ar- 
ranged for those whose parents could not pay for treatment to be 
taken care of thru civic organizations. Teachers and parents now 
understood the reason for some of the failures in school and were 
anxious to begin rehabilitation with the least possible delay. 


SPEECH CENTERS IN OPERATION 


The speech center is located in one of the larger elementary schools. 
The room is light and is furnished with tables of different sizes for 
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group activities, a large mirror, individual mirrors, large and small 
chairs, bulletin board, card holder, audiometer, charts, posters, games, 
tops, and books. The speech teacher has classes each week in four 
other elementary schools. The pupils from the elementary schools 
in which no classes are held are transported to their special classes 
by the Junior Auxiliary as one of their service projects. Each of the 
four schools has a special room for speech instruction. 

During the year 221 different pupils have been enrolled. The 
objectives for each pupil are (a) distinct enunciation; (b) clear pro- 
nunciation; (c) proper use of jaws, mouth, lips, tongue, and teeth; 
(d) relaxation; (e) elimination of sloppy speech; and (f) an ac- 
ceptance of handicaps. Each group of pupils comes to the special 
classes for one half-hour twice a week. During the remainder of the 
school program these pupils are in regular classes. Their teachers as 
far as possible give individual help to the pupils with speech diffi- 
culties, working in cooperation with the special-class teacher. 

Formative speech and hearing classes have been most encouraging 
and the progress has exceeded expectation for the first year. This has 
been made possible thru stressing the relationships between speech, 
reading, and spelling. Improvement of phonetics in the classroom has 
been one of the objectives this year and the classroom teachers have 
become sound-conscious. Lip-reading has also proved its worth to 
pupils, parents, and teachers. 

Pupils enjoy their speech and hearing lessons and show no embar- 
rassment in coming to the special classes. Their attitude is one of 
ptide and enthusiasm because of the progress they make. The philoso- 
phy of the speech class has become a part of each one’s philosophy: 
“Do the very best you can and then don’t worry.” Each child is 
conscious of accomplishments and thus nervous blocks, which caused 
restrictions, have gradually disappeared and facial expressions have 
become much happier. There is an atmosphere of goodwill among all 
of the pupils in the classes. Two points have been continually 
emphasized—first, everyone makes mistakes and, second, it is unkind 
to laugh at the mistakes of another. 

The progress and development of the pupils in sities and hear- 
ing classes have paid double dividends in the new personalities being 
developed and in the elimination of inhibitions. A program that in- 
spites self-confidence and happiness in the lives of pupils inhibited 
by handicaps is a most worthwhile undertaking. 








Sight-Saving Class 


A county school system makes educational 
provision for children with eye difficulties. 


By LILLIAN ARMSTRONG 


Lee County School Supervisor 
Fort Myers, Florida 


HE FIRST public-school class for sight saving is believed to have 

been established in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1913, and later in 
the same year one was established in Cleveland, Ohio. Growth has 
been very slow but today we find sight-saving classes being organized 
in school systems everywhere. 

Lee County, Florida, some years ago recognized its needs for a 
class for partially seeing children and thru the efforts of the county 
superintendent, the schoolboard, civic clubs, the Florida Council for 
the Blind, the Lee County Elementary Principals Association, and an 
interested classroom teacher, a sight-saving class was established. 
Planning and actually setting up this sight-saving class took a great 
deal of time and effort. Of course we feel that healthy eyes and good 
vision are just as important as other kinds of health. Interest has 
grown and the class is an important part of the school program. 

It is the aim of sight-saving services to make possible an education 
for children who, because of serious eye difficulties, cannot adapt 
themselves to the regular classroom. At the same time it is our aim to 
save what sight these eyes have so that they can still be useful when 
maturity and even old age is reached. Much emphasis is placed on oral 
work and all close eye work is carefully supervised. Frequent periods 
of eye rest are definitely scheduled in the daily program. 

Statistics show that one child in 500 in a school population needs 
special educational services because of blindness or poor vision. Chil- 
dren are considered eligible for sight-saving classes on the basis of 
these generally accepted standards: 


1. Children having a visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in 
the better eye after refraction 
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2. Children with progressive eye difficulties 
3. Children suffering from noncommunicable diseases of the eye or 
diseases of the body that seriously affect vision.* 


In our class we take any child who, in the opinion of the eye 
specialist, can benefit by the class and who has normal mentality. 
We have 12 children enrolled at this time. 

Our classroom is set up in a separate unit adjoining one of our 
elementary schools and functions as a part of this school. Physical 
equipment designed for sight saving is essential. Special lighting, both 
natural and artificial; white ceiling and pale green walls, both dull 
finish; green chalk boards and yellow chalk; storage space for 
materials; modern, adjustable, movable desks with adjustable rods for 
holding books at proper distances; work tables; record player; re- 
cording machine; talking book machine; radio; and other suitable ma- 
terials all contribute to efficiency. Other items of equipment specially 
helpful to this class include a typewriter with large type; books with 
24-point type; a globe with heavy outlines; wall maps with heavy out- 
lines; rough, unglazed paper; pencils with soft thick leads; and 
large crayons and paints. 

The children study under the direction of their special teacher but 
enter into the classes of their own grades with the regular class 
teacher for social studies, language, art, music, and recreation. This 
procedure helps them to keep up socially with their own age groups. 
It is only thru this cooperation that the teacher of the sight-saving 
class is able to keep her pupils well adjusted to the school situation. 

Home conditions also influence these children. Parents must under- 
stand the aim of the sight-saving class and a close relationship is main- 
tained at all times between parent and teacher. 

Our sight-saving class serves the entire county. Children ride to a 
central loading zone on their various buses, then are transported 
from this central point to their class. 

These children have hot lunches each day in the school lunch- 
room and milk each day at the midmorning break. They participate 
in chapel programs along with others in the school and are made to 
feel that they belong to the school as all other children do. 

We feel that the sight-saving program is one of our most valuable 
contributions to our county health program. 


1 Monroe, Walter S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Revised edition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 1239. 








Education of the Visually 
Handicapped 


Sight-saving classes in a small city are 
given encouragement by financial aid 
from state sources. 


By RUTH I. G. LEICKERT 


Principal of Nichols School and Supervisor of Classes 
for the Visually Handicapped, Endicott, New York 


CCORDING to the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
A the great majority of the 48,000 partially seeing children in this 
country are not in sight-saving classes." Many more classes are needed. 
Altho the national total is large, only about one child in each 500 
needs the special help of a sight-saving class. One class can thus 
take care of a large area, such as a whole county. The pupil’s home 
district can be responsible for the cost of the tuition and transporta- 
tion. In Endicott, there is one class in an elementary building for 
Grades I-V, and one in a junior high-school building for Grades VI- 
IX. These are two of the five classes in Broome County. 


STARTING A CLASS 


The New York State Department of Education provides financial 
aid that makes it possible to start a sight-saving class when as few as 
two or three pupils need the help. For a class of 10 the allowance is 
$800; the grant is less for smaller classes. Most classes have from 10 to 
18 pupils, 18 being the maximum allowed for one teacher. 

Children with visual handicaps are placed in sight-saving classes 
for part of each day at the beginning of first grade. Even tho first: 
grade materials are in fairly large type, visually handicapped pupils 
are benefited by placement in sight-saving classes because at this level 
children are not so apt to object as when they are older and have 
made friendships elsewhere. 


1 National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Eyes to the Future. Annual Report, 1%). 
New York: the Society (1790 Broadway), 1950. 
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The records of all children’s vision tests should be checked after 
each testing and compared with previous tests. If the records show 
poor vision or progressive loss of vision, they should be reviewed in 
relation to state regulations for admittance to a sight-saving class. 


DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY OF PUPILS 


There are two groups which need help and are often overlooked 
in admitting pupils to classes for the visually handicapped. First, any 
pupil, even with 20/20 vision in each eye, is a candidate for a sight- 
saving class if he is a victim of an eye condition which hard use of the 
eyes will cause to progress. For example, many pupils with pro- 
gressive myopia have 20/20 vision with glasses, but should have the 
advantage of being in a sight-saving class. 

Second, glasses do not help some eye conditions. Therefore, not 
all pupils in sight-saving classes must be wearers of glasses. Some 
think that if a pupil is not failing in the regular grade, it is not 
necessary to place him in a sight-saving class. However, his eye con- 
dition rather than his marks should determine his placement. 

The following standards of eligibility are widely accepted: 


1, Children having visual acuity between 20/70 and 20/200 in the 
better eye after refraction. 

2. Children with progressive eye difficulties. 

3. Children suffering from noncommunicable diseases of the eyes 
or diseases of the body that severely affect vision.? 


In addition, temporary placement may be made, on the recommenda- 
tion of the ophthalmologists, of other children who would profit by 
the assignment. 

Some advocate educating the visually handicapped in schools for 
the blind. There are good reasons why this should not be done. 
Educational needs are different. The chief avenue of educational ap- 
proach for the blind is the sense of touch; but one who can see at 
all will use his eyes. Some argue that those who will eventually be 
blind should begin to study Braille. It has been found, however, that 
Braille is learned faster by the blind than by those who have some 
sight. Also, there is an undesirable psychological effect on sighted 
persons who are segregated from normally seeing companions and 
placed with the blind. 


? Monroe, Walter S., editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Revised edition. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. p. 1239. 
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SELECTING THE TEACHER 


Since there are so few teachers who have special training for this 
field, it is usually necessary for the school authorities to choose at 
first a teacher who is interested in this work, gets along well with 
others, is patient and sympathetic, and has a sincere love for children. 
The teacher should then get the special training which is so necessary. 


SELECTING THE ROOM 


In starting a class the choice of a room is important. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the total lighting situation. Generally, a 
room on the north side of the building is preferred because the light 
changes less in the course of the day. All conditions that may affect 
the natural lighting of the classroom should be considered, such as 
trees; nearby buildings; glare from snow, sand, or windows of other 
buildings; and direct sunlight. The amount of window area should 
be at least one fourth of the floor area; one third is better. 

It is equally important to provide adequate artificial light, with- 
out glare. Shielded fluorescent lights or indirect incandescent lights 
of high wattage are desirable. 

The shades should be light in color and translucent. There should 
be two shades for each window, fastened in the center so that one 
pulls up and the other down. They should be used to control the 
light, not for decoration. 


Many modern schools use draperies to make classrooms more 


homelike. The sight-saving classroom should be no exception. Dra- 
peries can be hung on the wall at each end of the windows without 
covering any of the window. A valance should not cover any of the 
window either since the light coming from the top is needed to light 
the opposite side of the room. 


The most important consideration is to get maximum light with an | 


absence of glare. Glare from glossy surfaces is even more harmful 
to the eyes than too little light. Glossy varnish or paint with lustre, 
pictures with glass, or cupboards with glass doors should not be 
used. 

Light wood for the desks is best since light colors reflect more 
light than dark colors. Light chalkboards may be considered instead 
of slate. If regular slate boards are used, they should be black, not 
gray, as gray gives a poorer contrast with white chalk. On a black- 
board soft white chalk is quite satisfactory, but sometimes yellow is 
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better, depending upon lighting conditions. On the light colored 
boards dark chalk is used. 

It is desirable to have two adjoining rooms for the sight-saving 
class—one room for the sight-saving desks, teacher's desk, typewriter 
tables and typewriters; the other for cots, record player, and radio. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


One of the rooms should have two full-sized work tables and small 
tables and chairs for the small children. There should be chairs for all 
sizes of children, besides the adjustable desk and chair combination. 
Sight-saving desks should be fully adjustable in height of the seat and 
height of the desk. The desk tops should be adjustable to any de- 
sired angle from the horizontal to the vertical plane. Desk tops 
should be equipped with adjustable rods so that books and papers 
may be held in a position in which they may be seen with the greatest 
eye comfort. It should be possible to push the desk top forward and 
backward in order that the distance of the material from the eyes may 
be adjusted to individual differences. 

A large easel for painting and a workbench with hammer, saw, 
nails, and wood are desirable. Other necessary equipment includes 
books printed in 18- or 24-point clear type; large size, slightly rough 
manila paper with lines widely spaced; pencils with heavy, black 
lead; a clear type dictionary; typewriters with 18- or 24-point clear 
type; and adjustable typewriter tables. 

The equipment described is for the ideal situation, but one should 
not wait until all these things are available to start a class. It is far 
better to start and give the pupils the benefit of a specially trained 
teacher and provide the equipment later. 


COOPERATING IN THE ENDEAVOR 


The sight-saving class should be on a cooperative rather than on 
a segregated plan. The sight-saving class teacher should teach the 
Subjects requiring close eye work. In the elementary grades, reading, 
writing, typing, arithmetic, and spelling are usually taught in the 
sight-saving classroom and all others in the regular classes. Most 
sight-saving class pupils should not be expected to read notes from 
music books for vocal or instrumental work, but they should partici- 
pate by singing with the regular classes. When a visually handicapped 
child shows talent for music, notes can be copied in large size. 
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The visually handicapped should be encouraged to accept their 
handicap, lead normal lives, and participate in all school. activities 
which do not damage their eyes. They should be taught to gain 
pleasure by listening rather than by reading. 

The sight-saving class teacher has definite responsibilities to the 
program of the entire school. He should get the schedules of classes 
from the regular class teachers. It is his duty to acquaint the regular 
teachers with the sight-saving program and advise them about each 
pupil so that they will have seats in the regular classroom best suited 
to them. He should cooperate with the regular teachers by seeing that 
the visually handicapped children go to the regular classroom with 
their own special materials with which to work. Whenever necessary 
he should read the assignments to the children or type the work 
on the 18- or 24-point clear type typewriters so that the children 
can read it more easily. 

The regular grade teacher also has responsibilities. He should 
provide the seats for the visually handicapped children which the 
sight-saving class teacher recommends as best for them. He should 
provide the sight-saving class teacher with a copy of the class schedule 
for the regular classes as early in the term as possible. He should be 
willing to adapt teaching methods and apply the principles for the 
visually handicapped in each room. 


HELPFUL AGENCIES 


While the program is essentially an educational problem and 
should be supported thru public-school funds, service clubs are often 
willing and anxious to help by supplying equipment. 

There are several helpful national organizations that are ready to 
be of assistance with information. Among these are: The National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness,* which publishes a quarterly 
periodical, Sight-Saving Review, and miscellaneous pamphlets; the 
International Council for Exceptional Children, a department of the 
National Education Association,‘ which publishes the Journal of 
Exceptional Children; and the National Rehabilitation Association,’ 
which publishes the Jozrnal of Rehabilitation. 

21790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


41201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
5 Room 516, 1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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A School for the Crippled 


One of the nation’s great cities devotes an en- 
tire school to the orthopedically handicapped. 


By ETHEL JACKSON 


Principal, Widener Memorial School for Crippled Children 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN the school bell rings each morning, marking the hour for 

\ V children to pick up their books and hurry to school, there are 
many who are not physically able to walk along with the others to the 
neighborhood school. These are the boys and girls, crippled by ac- 
cident or disease, who need the environment of a special school. 

In many cities thruout the country the crippled child attends a 
school that also cares for children with other physical handicaps. 
Philadelphia, in its Widener Memorial School, however, houses its 
nearly 409 orthopedically handicapped pupils in a separate building. 

Applicants are referred by parents, clinics, private physicians, and 
social agencies of Philadelphia and its suburbs. Each child receives a 
physical examination by the medical supervisor and the orthopedic 
consultant, and an individual psychological examination to determine 
his capacity to benefit by the program. Approximately 25 percent of 
the applicants are rejected because of serious mental deficiency, in- 
sufficient physical handicap, or inability to make toilet wants known. 
Those with IQ’s as low as 50 are accepted, as well as the cerebral 
palsied whose IQ cannot be computed because of speech and hand 
difficulties. In the latter cases the psychologist, who has had over 10 
years’ experience in this work, makes a general estimate of the child’s 
understanding. His judgment is frequently based on the ability of 
the parent and the child to communicate with each other. 

Since pupils as young as four years of age are accepted; a nursery 
has been established so these little ones may receive the care they 
need. The school prefers to admit them young so that accurate di- 
agnosis followed by physical and occupational therapy, special train- 
ing, and education which emphasizes socializing activities will eventu- 
ally aid in their transfer to regular school. The most important phases 
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of their rehabilitation—accepting their handicap, realizing their own 
limitations, and preparing to find their niche as worthy citizens— 
begin with their entrance to the nursery and continue until their 
graduation from high school. 

In carrying out the program Widener is indeed fortunate in its 
personnel. All teachers are required to have been successful in teach- 
ing the normal child before taking the examination set up for han- 
dling orthopedic cases. Pennsylvania also requires that all those teach- 
ing physically handicapped children have 24 hours of college credit 
in mental hygiene, the psychology of the exceptional child, arts and 
crafts, orthopedics, special methods, and related subjects. 


CORRECTIVE TREATMENT AND TRAINING 


The program has three phases. First, there is deep concern with the 
child’s physical progress. Widener has a physical and occupational 
therapy department headed by an orthopedic consultant who visits the 
school three mornings each week. He holds monthly clinics for re- 
ceiving new pupils where an individual schedule is set up for the 
patient. At this time a careful diagnosis is made and therapy is pre- 
scribed. Many cases are under the care of private physicians who pre- 
scribe their own series of treatments. At regular intervals a consultant 
on cerebral palsy visits the school. Particularly difficult cases are 
brought to his attention. 

Also on the staff are registered physical therapists whose activities 
are prescribed by the doctors. Their work is chiefly concerned with 
teaching locomotion and bodily relationships. In working with polio 
cases the therapist emphasizes muscle reeducation and the reestablish- 
ment of physical skills possessed by the child before the onset of the 
disease. On the other hand, with the cerebral palsied, therapists begin 
with exercises to relax tense muscles. Gradually the patient is taught to 
sit up or stand up, sometimes only one or two minutes at a time. A 
year or more later, he may take his first faltering steps. Parallel bars, 
skis, steps, ramps, ultra-violet ray, and Hubbard Tank are necessary 
equipment in every physical therapy department. Bus, trolley car, 
and subway turnstile are part of the functional therapy equipment 
which high-school students must have to get practice in handling 
themselves in going to and from work after graduation. 

The occupational therapist, too, has an important part to play in 
the physical improvement of the orthopedic child. He is concerned 














Public Schools, Phtladelphta, Pennsylvama 


“Ways of evaluating pupil progress influence the emotional health 


of pupils...” 
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with two problems—the determination and establishment of cerebral 
dominance and the teaching of manipulative skills. So often the birth- 
injured child is a confused individual who needs specialized treatment 
to help him establish his dominant side. Series of tests extending over 
several weeks and under varying conditions determine which is the 
dominant hand. In the beginning, emphasis is placed on the large 
muscles thru such activities as weaving and finger painting. Eventu- 
ally the therapist works with the child in developing the finer co- 
ordination needed for dressing and feeding himself. Use of a pencil 
is taught to those who will be able to write and typing to others. 


MENTAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH 


The second phase of the program is concerned with the child's 
mental and social development. Stanford-Binet Scale (Revised), 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, and Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale are some of the tests used to determine educability. The report 
of the psychologist is especially valuable in helping to place the child 
in the group that will meet his needs. 

Children with multiple handicaps (e.g., locomotion, handedness, 
and speech) are placed in small groups with a teacher who is trained 
in handling this type of cerebral-palsied case. He must be skilful in 
specialized technics in teaching reading to those who cannot speak. 
Two-inch square plywood blocks with manuscript letters are helpful 
to the child trying to “write” his words. He pushes them into place 
on the tray attached to his wheel chair. 

Speech training is an integral part of the program. The ability to 


communicate with others and to express oneself is even more impor: | 
tant than walking, so that complete rehabilitation of the cerebral | 
palsied child must include a definite program under the guidance of | 


a correctionist trained in the field. Diagnosis followed by individual. 


ized exercises and drills is the first step in meeting the needs of chil- | 


dren who have little or no speech. 


The orthopedic school should, as far as possible, use the regular _ 


curriculum so that children who return to neighborhood schools will 
adjust quickly to the new situation. Of course, children so physically 
limited will be limited in other ways. Many have never been to 4 


grocery or department store. Teachers thru their social studies units | 


provide for this lack by making arrangements for excursions to stores, 
historical buildings, the zoo, post office, and the fire house. 
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VOCATIONAL SKILLS 


The third phase of the program provides for vocational training. 
Younger children spend one period each week in one or two shops. 
Counselors and teachers observe the boys and girls during this time 
for their interests and special aptitudes. Those fitted for academic or 
commercial training continue their education in the high school. 
When a child has reached his academic capacity he is given a trial in 
the various shops. 

The vocational training naturally has greater meaning for the older 
pupils than for those of elementary-school age. Both girls and boys 
have been enabled to learn skills that have made it possible for some 
of them to earn their livings, in such work as sewing, cooking, 
weaving, repair of electric appliances, ceramics, and woodworking. 
Considerable thought is given to each child’s physical handicap and 
he is taught all the safety rules before he touches any of the machines. 

The shop training program of today is superior to yesterday's, 
where crippled children made a typical product. Those working with 
today’s handicapped children stress commercial processes, believing 
that the crippled can and will learn to compete with others in the 
open market. 

No orthopedic school should be without a brace and shoe repair 
shop where adjustments and corrections can be made while the child 
continues to attend school. Boys interested in this field learn the trade 
under a professional bracemaker. 

Instruction in music is begun early. Four-year-olds have their 
thythm band, while the high-school choir is one of the finest in the 
city. Over 120 boys and girls received instrumental training, eagerly 
awaiting the time when they are ready to join the school orchestra. 
Upon graduation several have joined dance orchestras; one is a 
successful trumpeter in spite of a completely useless right arm. 

The present building is no longer adequate for today’s program 
and the Philadelphia Board of Education is looking toward the future 
with up-to-date plans for a modern structure. When it is completed, 
those responsible for the program will continue to hope and work so 
that physically handicapped children may become useful and self- 
sufficient. 














Crippled Children’s Classes 


Crippled children in a city of 130,000 share 
school building facilities with pupils in regu- 
lar classes. 


By RALPH E. BARR 


Principal, Wheeler School 
Evansville, Indiana 


CLASS for crippled children was organized at Wheeler School in 

the fall of 1945. Two classrooms were taken over for this pur- 

pose, one to be used for instruction and the other as a health room 

with a full-time nurse in charge. The school accepts handicapped 

children who are between the ages of five and twenty-one years. The 

Vanderburgh County Child Guidance Center determines the ability of 
children to profit by these classes. 

The increase in enrolment has been steady until the school year 
1948-49. Now four rooms are required to take care of the present en- 
rolment of 64 pupils. These children include 15 who have cerebral 
palsy, 15 who have a rheumatic heart, and seven who have had polio- 
myelitis. Children are frequently enrolled because of fractured limbs 
or a temporary need due to a heart condition. 

Wheeler School is one of the older schools in the city and was no 
more adaptable to these classes than other schools. However, the 
four rooms now used for these classes have been equipped without 
great expense. Aside from the installation of toilet facilities and 
changes in classroom equipment, little alteration was necessary. When 
equipment must be made to fit the child it is frequently built by a 
school carpenter. 
~ HEALTH 


One school nurse is assigned to crippled children’s classes. Physical 
rehabilitation is an important part of the activity of every child. These 
children are admitted upon the recommendation of the family physi- 
cian and the approval of the city-county health officer. Usually the 
type of treatment is recommended by the physician at the time the stu- 
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dent is enrolled. An annual physical examination is provided by one 
of the school doctors and the school dentist. 

Some treatments and exercises require special equipment, but mas- 
sage, learning to walk, rest, and many other therapeutic efforts are 
carried on with simple and inexpensive equipment. All of the children 
have at least one rest period a day. Many of the treatments require 
patience to the utmost degree. Learning to lace a shoe may be a long 
and tedious task for the cerebral palsied. The nurse and pupil must 
find satisfaction in small gains. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Four buses transport the pupils to and from school. Many of the 
children have to be carried from their homes to the bus and others 
walk slowly. This takes a great deal of time on route. Four buses are 
used so that the children do not have to stay on the bus more than 45 
minutes. The same buses take these crippled children on school excur- 
sions and field trips. 

All of the children are given a free lunch at noon. The two cooks 
who prepare the meals are under the supervision of the director of 
cafeterias. Altho we do not have a dining room, the lunch hour is an 
integral part of the learning situation. Pupils set the tables. Two 
matrons assist the three teachers and the nurse and are especially 
helpful in aiding those who are unable to feed themselves. The food 
is ample and the children enjoy it. 

Many organizations in the community help the crippled children in 
a variety of ways. Parties, trips to the circus, new equipment, and the 
repairing of equipment are but a few of the projects they have carried 
on. Crippled children frequently develop social handicaps because of 
their inability to move freely about their homes and neighborhoods 
and to mingle with their friends in play. These parties and entertain- 
ments which community organizations give these children do much to 
offset and compensate for this handicap. The visit of Gene Autry to 
the Orthopedic Classes last year was a big event for them. 


INSTRUCTION 


During the past school year pupils were grouped into three classes. 
The lowest class consists of the kindergarten, first, and second grades. 
Another class consists of the third and fourth grades, and the third 
Class consists of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Age, 
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school experience, degree of handicap, and social needs determine 
which class a child enters. 

The pupils receive essentially the same program of instruction as 
children in the regular school, except for more emphasis on hand- 
work. Most children must be taught individually. The amount of time 
available is less than in regular classes because of the rest periods and 
treatments. 

All books and supplies are furnished each child. Supplies include 
paper, cloth, leather, and yarn. Altho these things are expensive they 
provide invaluable training for the children in the use of their hands. 
Audio-visual aids are effective and are used regularly. 





Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Each child needs to be studied individually with due attention to 

the recommendations of his physician, to his emotional reaction 

to his disability, to the type of home and parents that he has, and 
to his mental capacity and previous school progress.” 
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Wherever possible the children take part in the regular school 
activities such as the band, seasonal programs, and paper sales. Some 
school activities are not practical for the crippled children; if the 
activity is a desirable one for them, however, they carry on a special- 
ized phase of it. For example, a school newspaper is issued each week. 
The collection of news and the cutting of the stencils can be done by 
the crippled children. 

Crippled children should live like other children as far as possible. 
Cardiacs present a problem because they do not understand why they 
cannot run and play like other children. Careful planning and super- 
vision has been effective in diverting these children to quiet activities. 
Football, baseball, and basketball are as popular with crippled chil- 
dren as they are with any group. The boys in particular play these 
games to win, altho it is difficult to run bases and shoot baskets 
while using crutches. 


MopEstT PROGRAM CAN BE EFFECTIVE 


All communities have crippled children. Evansville does not have 
perfect housing facilities for its crippled children’s classes but it has 
helped to meet a great need with existing facilities. We believe that 
many of these crippled children will grow into happy, useful adults 
because of their opportunities in these special classes. Other com- 
munities can also find ways of providing education for their crippled 
children. 


Health is a condition of the human organism that permits happy, 
successful living. Even a handicapped person can be healthy. 
Health favors, but does not insure, personal efficiency, and it aids 
the attainment of personal ambitions. 


—JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


National Education Association and American Medical Association 








Naturalness— 


perhaps most adequately describes the 
emphasis given in Chapter Five to the trend toward “normality” in 
educating the handicapped child. Informality and friendliness are 
essential, both between the teacher and the handicapped child, and 
again between handicapped and other children as they learn to live 
together. The chance to learn, to develop one’s qualities, and to as- 
sume a respected place in American life all are part of the birth- 
right of every child. Education cannot turn individual deficiencies 
into assets but it can remove some of them from the list of liabilities. 
As the problem is approached in this spirit we learn that no sharp 
line identifies the handicapped children. The so-called “handicapped” 
usually have an impairment which forces the school to make special 
adjustment; many “normal” pupils have similar disabilities in less 
degree. Likewise, the handicapped are normal in many ways, when 
we cease to think exclusively of deficiencies. 
Many opportunities for special service will be found by the prin- 
‘cipal who considers these questions: 


What types of handicaps (physical, mental, and emotional) 
exist among the pupils of our school? 


What plans do we have for discovering these deficiencies and 
exploring their effect upon children? 


How can the school obtain necessary background information 
from the parents of handicapped children? 


Where parents do not appreciate the significance of the handi- 
caps of their children how can the school win their active assistance 
for remedial programs? 


What inservice education do classroom teachers need to deal 
intelligently with the handicapped children in regular classes? 


How can the handicapped child be given special treatment with- 
out having to feel that his impairments set him apart from his 
classmates? 


Thru what means can the typical child be encouraged to under- 
stand, accept, and help those with various kinds of handicaps? 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Health Instruction 


Public Schools, St. 





Paul, Minnesota 


“Based on concrete health problems and on pupils’ interests, health 


instruction can be a vital and invaluable part of the schoo 
lum. It deserves a place of major importance... 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Health Instruction 


EALTH instruction, like other phases of instruction, must be 
H carefully planned. Elementary-school teachers need a rich 
knowledge and understanding of the basic principles of healthful 
living so that they can become increasingly skilful in helping chil- 
dren to maintain personal health and to improve conditions in class- 
rooms, homes, and community. 

To plan for health instruction the teacher needs to know the school 
community, its economic and social structure, its special health prob- 
lems, and its health facilities. He needs to understand the home 
backgrounds of his pupils so that he may know what parents do for 
the health of their children and what opportunities exist at home 
for carrying out healthful practices. Thus he may intelligently rein- 
force or supplement home health education. Also, he must under: 
stand children’s needs and interests in order to develop a functional 
program of health instruction. 

Altho teaching procedures vary from teacher to teacher, the in- 
cidental health education resulting from the health service program 
and daily school living must be supplemented by units developed 
around particular problems or centers of interest. Such units, planned 
jointly by teachers and children and growing out of children’s in- 
terests and experiences, may be expanded and developed thru teacher 
guidance. The teacher also will recognize and use opportunities for 
integrating health instruction with broad areas of the curriculum and 
for correlating health teaching with other subjects such as physical 
education, science, and social studies. 

The elementary-school principal who wishes to strengthen health 
instruction in his school may help teachers thru (a) providing re- 
source persons to offer guidance; (b) encouraging study groups; (c) 
collecting reference material; (d) cooperating in plans that call for 
shifts in daily schedules; and, perhaps most effectively, thru (e) re 
vealing his own interest and enthusiasm. 
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Health Habits in Grade I 


The teacher surveys the children’s health 
needs as a basis for class instruction. 


By DOROTHY D. BENNETT and VIRGINIA H. FRANKLYN 


Teacher of Grade 1 and Principal, Albert S. Brandeis School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


grad in the school term it was apparent that most of the chil- 
dren in the first grade needed guidance in selecting adequate 
school lunches. Many wanted to buy candy. Few bought milk, fruits, 
and vegetables. Some children would eat very little at lunch time 
and would spend most of their lunch money for candy after school. 

The teacher also noticed an unusual listlessness in many of the 
children. Instead of coming to school bright-eyed and alert, many 
looked sleepy and seemed too tired to begin the day’s work. Several 
were pale and looked anemic. 

The school nurse noticed these same characteristics. She made 
visits to many of the homes and found that these children were not 
getting sufficient rest or had poor eating habits. About one-third of 
the children had enlarged tonsils, some in very bad condition, and 
two-thirds were in need of dental care. 

Since so many of these first-grade children seemed to show a 
definite need for establishing certain habits which would promote 
better health, the teacher chose the idea of improving health habits 
as a center of interest for the health program. This program involved 
two parts: first, discovering the unsatisfactory health habits, and 
second, attempting remedial measures. 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


By means of a questionnaire sent to the parents, by observing 
and questioning the children, by interviewing mothers, and by dis- 
cussing the situation with the school nurse, the teacher got a record 
of each child’s health habits. From this information she determined 
the most pressing needs of the first-grade pupils. 
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This initial survey of 31 children revealed such findings as these: 


l. 
y 


Ww 


Three children did not have normal vision 
Two children were physically handicapped as a result of infan- 
tile paralysis 


. Only seven children were getting sufficient sleep at night and 


the majority had no afternoon rest 

Five children ate no breakfast and nine ate inadequate breakfasts 
School lunches were inadequate 

Several children drank no milk and only six drank four glasses 
a day, which is considered the minimum requirement 


. Five children drank coffee and 22 drank soft drinks 


Nineteen children did not eat fresh vegetables and fruit daily 


DWN 


cCcNAM 


9. Fourteen children did not eat cereals 

10. Many did not have good habits of personal cleanliness 
11. Some children did not have toothbrushes 

12. Many children were in need of dental care 

13. Few children had good posture 
14. Many children were not getting sufficient exercise out-of-doors 


every day. 


PLANNING A PROGRAM 


From these data on the children’s daily habits of living, a set 
of desirable habits was formulated. The teacher then started to 
work on a corrective program to help each child break bad health 
habits and substitute good ones and to help each pupil reinforce 
correct health habits. 
These were the habits chosen for emphasis: 


9. Safety-first habits 


. Keeping clean 

. Care of the teeth 

. Care of the nose and mouth 
. A complete night’s sleep every 


night 


. A rest hour each day 

. Play in the sunshine each day 
. Good posture 

. Food habits 


a. Eat a good breakfast 

b. Eat a good lunch at school 

c. Take a quart of milk each day 

d. Eat whole grain bread or cereal 
each day 

e. Eat eggs and butter every day 


a, 
b. 


e 
d. 


e. 


f. 


g. 
h. 


Always cross streets at inter- 
sections. Look before crossing 
Do not run between parked 
cars into the street 

Play in safe places 

Do not play with matches or 
with fire 

Keep such things as pencils, 
crayons, and money out of your 
mouth 

Do not eat or drink anything 
that looks like medicine 
Do not touch a gun or pistol 
Do not play with strange dogs. 


The teacher sent to the parents the list of health habits and re 
quested their cooperation. Many mothers were interviewed and all 
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were eager to do all they could to help. Thru individual conferences, 
telephone conversations, and written messages, the cooperative 
spirit between the school and the home was maintained. The school 
nurse made home visits to inform certain parents of their children’s 
physical defects, and to discuss health problems in general. 


TEACHING THE FIRST-GRADERS 


Altho there should be little or no teaching of facts of health at 
the first-grade level, it is desirable to have some definite periods 
in which attention is centered upon health matters. Thru informal 
discussion, interest may be aroused and a favorable attitude de- 
veloped toward some special habit. 

The health instruction should be definite, easily understood, and 
in terms of the child’s own experience. It should provide opportunity 
for practice and habit formation in the home and at school. 

The teacher must keep the interest and determination of the 
children constantly renewed by frequent reminders of checking 
the habits started in order that they may not lapse, and above all, 
by seeing that the correct performance is associated with pleasure 
or satisfaction. Much of the training in health habits at this age 
grows out of an unconscious response to the right environment and 
from doing things together. 

It is not advisable to have children compete in health-habit 
performances since they cannot compete on an equal basis because 
of home conditions or their own health status. Antagonisms and 
dishonest reporting are possible outcomes of intensive competition. 
Children must not be expected to meet standards which are im- 
possible because of home conditions. For example, many children 
cannot have a quart of milk every day because their parents cannot 
afford it. 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS UTILIZED 


The health habits to be stressed in this program were taught in 
telation to other subjects such as reading, citizenship, arithmetic, 
songs, games, language, social studies, art work, pictures, posters, 
and handwork. 

Arithmetic was correlated with health, in “playing lunchroom,” 
which proved to be a valuable means of teaching the children how 
to select good lunches as well as teaching the value of pennies, 
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nickels, and dimes. The children made the foods of clay and card- 
board. These were arranged on long boxes made to look like the 
serving tables in the lunchroom. One child was cashier. The children 
selected good lunches and paid for them. 

If the weather permitted, the children played out-of-doors during 
the physical education period and were encouraged to play out-of- 
doors later in the day after school hours. Health stories, rhymes, 
dramatizations, and pantomimes were important means of stressing 
specific health and safety-first habits. 

Demonstration lessons, in which several children showed the 
others how to improve certain habits of personal cleanliness, were 
most helpful. For example, most children needed help in having 
clean hands and finger nails. Several basins of warm water, soap, 
nail brushes, towels, and nail files were provided. Children whose 
hands and nails were dirty, washed and scrubbed their hands, and 
cleaned their nails while the other children watched. 


CHECKING UP ON PROGRESS 


Wall charts were used to keep records of the accomplishments of 
the class for a period of a week at a time. For example, the number 
of children who had eggs, cereal, fruit, and milk for breakfast were 
counted and the number was marked on the chart each morning. 

About 10 or 15 minutes were used each morning for health in- 
spection to check personal cleanliness and neatness, to check a 
specific health habit being emphasized at that time, and to observe 
pupils for skin eruptions and symptoms of illness. Checking on 
habits of personal cleanliness included: neatness and cleanliness of 
clothing, face, neck, ears, hair, hands, finger nails, and teeth; carry- 
ing a clean handkerchief or tissue and removal of rubbers of 
galoshes. The number of items tho few at first were increased as 
the pupils were able to meet the standards set. The inspection was 
done by the teacher or by pupils under the teacher's guidance. 

The teacher must be tactful in conducting inspection so that 
children from less fortunate homes are not embarrassed or humili- 
ated. Individual children must be praised when improvement 1s 
seen, even when high standards have not yet been reached. 

Regular gain in weight is a sign of good health in children, 0 
the regular weighing and measuring of each child is one of the 
most important health activities. The child’s desire to grow is 4 
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splendid motivating force in encouraging him to maintain hygienic 
habits of behavior. 

A class height-weight chart was hung where all pupils could see 
it. The heights and weights and gains of each child were recorded 
on the chart. They were also recorded on the report cards sent to 
the parents three times during each of the two terms. After he was 
weighed, each child was told his weight and how much he had 
gained or lost. Then the teacher explained the relation between 
his health habits and his gain or loss in weight. The class record 
kept for three months showed that most children gained from a 
half to one and a half pounds each time they were weighed. 


RELATED HEALTH SERVICES 


The school physician examined all the first-grade children who 
were not examined in the kindergarten. The mothers were asked to 
be present. They were given leaflets on the care of the teeth, posture, 
diets for children, and other information on each child’s individual 
need, 

The child’s parents are expected to care for the correction of 
physical defects, but if this is not financially possible, the school 
nurse makes arrangements to have the work done without cost to 
the family. Most of the parents of the children who needed dental 
care, tonsillectomies, and eye examinations were quite concerned 
over the physical conditions of their children and planned to have 
the corrections made as soon as possible. 


DESIRABLE OUTCOMES 


The greatest improvement to be seen after this health program 
had operated a few months was the difference in the attitude and 
general appearance of the children when they came into the class- 
room in the morning. They were happier; the listlessness and tired 
expressions were gone. It is essential for the child to develop 
good health habits even tho he is not old enough to understand 
the scientific reasons upon which these practices rest. ' 

Schools should strive to improve the health behavior of the first- 
gtade child as much as possible and to build the program of each 
succeeding grade upon the preceding work. As the child develops 
we gradually present the knowledge upon which health practices 
are based, adapting the instruction to his interests and capacities. 


We Cook and Learn 


Planning a menu for the play house leads 
to better nutrition for the first-graders. 


By EVELYN McNEALY | 


Teacher of Grade I, Dunlap School 
Seattle, Washington 


UTRITION taught to little children in the first grade seems 
N somewhat advanced and uninteresting; but when they learn 
by doing, the whole idea becomes an exciting adventure—one that 
will be long remembered. 

Some of the first-grade children who ate in the cafeteria were 
very difficult to please. Often they refused the things that were 
essential for a good lunch. Other children, who brought their 
lunches, ate nothing but jelly sandwiches day after day. What could 
the teacher do about this? An inspiration came when Sue remarked 
that pie was served for dessert in the play house every day and 
she did not think pie was good for people so often. She was sure 
that pie was not good for the babies. All the children agreed with 
Sue and thought something should be done. They decided to make 
a daily menu for the play house but did not know how to plan it. 
They knew that their mothers, the school nurse, and their doctors 
would help. The children began to gather information. The nurse 
gave them pamphlets from the State Dairy Council and the chil- 
dren wrote for more.” 


WHAT SHOULD A SIX-YEAR-OLD EAT? 


All during the first week the children brought in reports from 
their mothers on a good diet for a six-year-old child. Nickie's 
mother, who was a nurse, wrote out a day’s menu for us. Billy 
proudly submitted a diet his doctor wrote out for us. Since this 


doctor was in our neighborhood we invited him to come and talk | 


to us. All this material was discussed and compared. 


* Washington State Dairy Council, White Henry Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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By the end of the first week the Council had sent us a generous 
lot of materials. Large wall charts showed the essentials of a good 
breakfast and a good lunch. There were pamphlets for the children 
to paste in their notebooks. There were cut-outs of all kinds of foods 
and a display stand. These were a wonderful help because, as we 
planned, we could actually see displays of the food we were talking 
about. Most exciting of all was a big box with a canvas cover. What 
could be in it? Each child ventured a guess, then we slipped off 
the cover and there was a beautiful blue box with a key. We un- 
locked the box, lifted the lid, and its magic contents were revealed: 
a stove, cooking utensils, dish-pans, silver—everything needed to 
cook with. As we took out each piece and examined it, enthusiasm 
mounted. We can cook on that! We can use that to grate carrots! 
We can beat eggs with that! Yes, there were even cookbooks, one 
for each child. 


BEGINNING TO COOK 


The first thing we cooked was applesauce. Each child peeled, 
quartered, and cored one apple. Together we added the sugar and 
water. The process took all day, but there was so much to learn— 
how to prepare our hands and our hair, how to peel and core apples, 
how to measure, how to handle the cooking utensils, and how to 
wash and wipe the dishes. 

When the applesauce was cooked and it was time to add the 
spice, some wanted cinnamon in it and some did not. Others had 
never tasted cinnamon. We discussed the problem and decided that 
the only way to learn to like things was to try them. So we made 
our first rule: if you do not like something, say “please give me a 
little” and try it. If you try new things you may soon learn to like 
them. 

This experiment brought results. We began to keep a chart of 
the things we learned to like. Immediately there was a better atti- 
tude in the lunchroom; children who before had refused food now 
asked to try a little. They liked to add to their chart the new things 
they learned to eat. Parents commented on the cooperation they 
received at home as the children tried new foods. Kenneth’s mother 
said that he had been afraid to try new foods but that one of our 
projects had helped him overcome his fear. Now he tries everything 
she serves, 
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BETTER BREAKFASTS 


The next week we made pictures of our daily breakfasts and 
labeled each food. On the other side of the paper we made pictures 
of the things our breakfasts lacked that day. Children whose papers 
had at first shown poor breakfasts began to have better ones. They 
asked their mothers to give them milk, fruit, cereal, eggs, and 
toast for breakfast so they could make a picture of a good breakfast 
on their paper that day. Una said, “I told my mama she just had to 
buy some fruit today so I could have a good breakfast, and she said 
she would.” 

We followed thru the next week with charts for the parents to 
check. These the children brought back and put into their notebooks. 
All but two of the charts showed that the children had a good 
breakfast every morning. 

About this time Freddie’s father wrote these words of encourage- 
ment: 

Your program on the children’s eating habits is producing 
very good results at our house. Freddie is eating his break- 


fast now. Getting him to do so used to be a problem. 
Congratulations! 


By now we were familiar with the essentials of a good breakfast 
and were ready to plan and cook one at school. We decided to 
follow the menu suggested in our cookbooks: oatmeal, applesauce, 
toast, jelly, and cocoa. Each child was assigned to a committee. The 
duties were to clean house; arrange flowers; set the tables; make 
oatmeal, applesauce, toast, and cocoa; wash and dry dishes; and 
welcome the guests who came to watch us cook. 

The week before our breakfast was filled with activity. We made 
chef hats to keep our hair out of the food. We made place mats and 
decorated napkins. The day before the breakfast we all went to the 
neighborhood grocery to purchase our supplies. Also, we cooked 
the applesauce the day before. 


A MEAL TOGETHER 


When the morning of our breakfast arrived, each child knew his 
particular job and went right to work. There was an air of festivity 
as cereal began to boil, toasters popped, and the aroma of cocoa 
filled the air. By ten o'clock breakfast was served to 32 hungry 
children. Everyone ate, and ate everything. Not one child refused 
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food. They had second and third helpings. It was a wonderful 
breakfast, they agreed. 

When the cleanup committee was thru and everything put away, 
we sat down to talk over our breakfast. This was the first time 
some of the children had tasted whole-wheat toast and they liked it. 
Grape jelly was new to others. Some even learned to like oatmeal 
and cocoa. All these discoveries were added to our charts. Several 
of the children cooked breakfast at home after that. 

Breakfast was such a success we carried on the project in a similar 
manner for a lunch at school. While we were learning what made 
a good lunch, the lunches that were carried to school improved. 
Instead of jelly sandwiches day after day, the children brought 
vegetable, meat, or egg sandwiches. Hard-boiled eggs, raw vege- 
tables, and fruits also appeared in the lunches. Children who never 
had bought milk began to buy it every day. 

As we pursued the project we learned where our foods come 
from. One of our most interesting experiences was a visit to a dairy. 
The nurse showed them pictures of bacteria which made them 
understand why it was necessary for the dairy to be so particular in 
handling milk. The many machines fascinated them. This experience 
supplied wonderful material for rhythms and reading charts. 

Now we are looking forward to inviting the parents to have lunch 
with us in the school cafeteria. We want them to try our good school 
lunches and also to see how well we can apply what we learn. We 
are going to make carrot sticks for the lunch, and we will decorate 
and set the tables. Before lunch the children want to tell their 
parents what they have learned about a good breakfast and a good 
lunch and tell them about their trips to the grocery and the dairy. 
This has been a vital experience. We have accomplished our goals 
and now we want to tell everyone about it. 





Grade IV Eats Breakfast 


Lessons in nutrition and other fields 
are learned in a cooperative breakfast. 


By MRS. C. L. SAUNDERS 


Principal, East Side School 
ission, Texas 


FSi ovpaterganee girl appeared at the door of the principal's 
office and proudly announced, “We are ready, Miss Principal.” 
The principal hastily slipped her papers into the “unfinished-business 
drawer” of her desk and went with the child to her classroom. 

At the door the official host and hostess greeted her and showed 
her to her place at a desk transformed into a breakfast table by an 
attractive paper place mat. When the guest was in her place, the 
host led the class in asking the blessing. Glasses of orange juice had 
already been placed, so the breakfast started. 

At first there was a hush of shyness, but soon the hostess turned 
to the principal with a remark about a ball game the day before. 
Then gradually a murmur of conversation arose, as each pupil re- 
membered the topic he had planned as suitable breakfast-table talk. 

Pupils quietly collected the glasses, while others passed dishes 
of hot oatmeal, cream and sugar, and glasses of milk. Then came 
bread, butter, and jelly. The hostess explained to the principal 
that the children had no way to toast the bread in the classroom. 

Soon the breakfast was over, and the class was proudly receiving 
the compliments of their guest. Then the cleanup committee took 
over, while other pupils got out their books or other work. 


‘TEACHING NUTRITION BY PRACTICE 


This breakfast was planned and carried out by a fourth-grade class 
in East Side School, Mission, Texas. Mission is a small town on the 
Mexican border, with a citizenship predominantly Latin-American. 
Altho some of the children in East Side School come from well- 
to-do homes, many are from backgrounds of dire poverty and 
illiteracy. They are the ones who need lessons in nutrition in such 
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a vivid form that they will take some of what they learn into their 
homes. 

It was with this thought that the teacher of this fourth-grade 
class rejected the usual teaching-testing procedure and suggested a 
demonstration breakfast to show what the pupils bad learned. It 
looked like quite an undertaking at first, for the school had no 
lunchroom, no stove, not even a small vacant room for assembling 
and preparing food. 

But a way was found. The orange juice was squeezed at home 
and brought to school in jars. The oatmeal was cooked in the kitchen 
of a friendly neighbor across the street from the school and kept 
warm on a hot plate in the cloakroom. Each child brought his own 
dishes and silver from home. Milk was delivered at the last minute, 





Public Schools, Orange, Texas 


“Each year the teacher must plan for and with his particular class 

the aims in health education to emphasize in that particular year 

of work. Various guides and courses of study ... may help in the 

planning. The daily experiences of the pupils will suggest points 
for classroom attention.” 
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so that no refrigeration was needed. Food was served from two 
card tables set up in the cloakroom. 


EVALUATING THE CLASS BREAKFAST 


When the project was over, the teacher surveyed the results. All 
areas of learning had been touched. First of all, the children had 
planned, prepared, and enjoyed an adequate, balanced breakfast, 
many of them for the first time. Just as important was the experi- 
ence in democratic procedures that came from functioning thru 
committees. The teacher was just one of the group on the day of 
the breakfast. As she said, all she had to do was “eat and beam,” 
for the well-trained committees went right ahead with the work 
of the breakfast. Everyone in the class had contributed in some way, 
each being assigned to a planning, purchasing, cooking, serving, 
decorating, or cleanup committee. 

In arithmetic the food costs had been carefully computed and 
divided among the members of the class. Part of the demonstration 
had been to show that good food is not necessarily expensive. 

In geography there was a discussion of where the foods were 
produced. This discussion led the class to see, for instance, that 
orange juice was a logical choice for their breakfast because they 
lived in a citrus-producing region, but that in other regions there 
might be other choices. 

Language activities included writing and learning an appropriate 
blessing, writing an invitation to a guest, planning for appropriate 
conversation, and reporting the event to the local paper. Of course, 
reading and spelling were involved in all these language activities. 

In art class the pupils designed and made attractive place mats. 
And, lastly, good manners, a daily concern of this particular class, 
were fostered by the experience of consciously aiming at making 
a pleasant occasion of eating together. 

The most rewarding moment for the teacher came a week or two 
later. A thin but smiling child appeared at her desk one morning 
and said, “Miss Teacher, all the days before we have coffee and 
tortillas for the breakfast, but today we have orange juice and 
tortillas! We have happy talk, too. And tomorrow, my mother says, 
we have oatmeal, like in school.” 
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Health Activities 


Health habits and facts can be learned 
painlessly by pupil-directed activities. 


By ANNA MARIE FISHER 


Assistant Professor, Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Bu" your teeth,” “Wash your hands before eating,” “Comb 
your hair,” and “Stand up straight” are admonitions heard 
daily at home and in school. Still, teeth go unbrushed, hands are 
unwashed, hair is uncombed, and posture is unimproved. Literally 
millions of people do not enjoy optimum health, not because they 
do not kxow it is important, but because they do not do what is 
sensible to maintain a wholesome balance in work, rest, and 
recreation. 

When children themselves set standards of health, plan activities, 
and carry out their own plans, they become interested in learning 
and doing those things which the group considers important and 
which will influence both individual and group behavior. 

There are various ways in which teachers may lead pupils to this 
kind-of vital interest in health; one plan is to start a health club. 
As members of a club, children follow the suggestions of pupil 
leaders and thus gain approval of the group thru participation. 
Confusion and wasted effort will be eliminated if plans are carefully 
laid and activities scrutinized in the light of criteria set up for 
evaluation. 

The school health club may be organized with the usual officers 
and on the basis of a simple constitution. Membership may be 
voluntary, by signing a membership list. Meetings usually are 
held once a week during a health class meeting. . 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The activities undertaken by a health club will depend on the 
health needs of the children, the resources of the community, and 
the abilities and maturity of the particular class. The undertakings 
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listed below have been carried out by health clubs in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Personal Inventories 


Prepare personal data sheets to be filled out and discussed at a 
later meeting. Very often such sources of information give insight 
into character and personality traits and help the teacher in guidance. 
The following items may be listed by the group, organized by topics, 
and duplicated. 


a. Name i. Favorite books, magazines, mov- 
b. Birthdate ies, radio, and television pro- 
c. Birthplace grams 

d. Sex j. After-school activities 

e. Family members and their ages k. Home chores and duties 

f. Interests in games and sports 1. Leisure-time activities 

g. Interests in work m. Hours of sleep and daytime rest 
h. Travel n. Ambitions 


Height-W eight Charts 


Make height-weight charts with ten-month divisions to cover the 
school year. Spend the club period in measuring and weighing 
each other. Discuss differences in structural development of boys 
and girls. 

Find charts in health books. Compare measurements for each 
individual with the average. 


Demonstrations 


Put on a “Be Your Own Manicurist” program. Let a committee 
of two demonstrate the proper method of manicuring nails, using a 
file, nailbrush, an orange-stick, buffer, soap, and a towel. Discuss 
how to prevent hangnails and chapped hands and face. A com- 
mittee might visit a beautician’s shop and report observations. 

Demonstrate a rain-water shampoo. You will need a washbasin, 
a pail of water, a dipper, a bottle of olive oil, soft towels, and 
liquid soap. Ordinary soap may be liquefied by chipping and 
dissolving in warm water. Use an olive oil rub before washing if 
the one whose hair is being washed has a dry scalp; otherwise, omit 
the oil treatment. 

Have a “Be Prepared Day” on which various committees demon- 
strate safety and first-aid rules involving cuts, scratches, burns, 
headaches, and nosebleed. 
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Research 


Select a country such as Greece, Italy, Norway, or Japan and 
find out how its people keep clean. Use half the period for research 
in the library using encyclopedias and health books, and the other 
half of the period for reporting. Members work in small groups. 

Select a health hero from your reading. Find out all yow can about 
the one chosen and tell his life history to the class. 

Discover interesting customs of caring for the hair. Carry on the 
research and reporting as in the preceding item. 

Look in encyclopedias, books, and magazines to find out what 
work Seeing Eye dogs do. Tell how the dogs are trained and how 
they serve their masters. 


Talks 


Ask a teacher from the home economics department to talk to 
the class on good grooming. 

Ask the art teacher to discuss color and line. 

Invite a Red Cross worker to demonstrate ways of applying simple 
bandages and treating minor injuries. Learn how to apply a tourni- 
quet and discuss under what circumstances it might be used. 


Style Show 


Have a style show. Plan for all seasons and all kinds of weather. 
Select a committee to be style commentators. 

Bring magazines to school to illustrate styles. Cut out pictures, 
mount, and place them on the bulletin board. 

Have a shoe exhibit. Include some parents’ shoes. Decide which 
styles are best from the standpoint of comfort, posture, and health. 


Tests 


Test your feet for arch patterns by stepping from a pan of water 
onto a piece of brown wrapping paper. Notice the inside curves 
particularly. If those are lacking, one has flat feet. Discuss proper 
shoes for growing boys and girls. 

Secure a light meter from the physics department and measure 
the light in various parts of the room. 

Test vision with the Snellen chart. Such testing can be used in 
atranging proper seating within the room. Find the blind spot 
and learn about optical illusions. 
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There are three common tests for posture: the wall, “line-and- 
sinker,” and shadow. Use all three tests in discovering the “King 
and Queen of Good Posture” in your room. 

The wall test is a simple one to use. Place head, shoulders, and 
back against a wall, standing with heels about two inches away 
from the wall. Early cases of kyphosis and lordosis can be dis- 
covered and corrective exercises suggested. 

By the “line-and-sinker’” test, using a weighted plumb line held 
away from a child’s body but in line with his ear, you can see 
whether or not he is standing properly. All parts of the body should 
be “centered” by the line except the knees, which should be in 
front of it. 


Letter-W riting 


Have club members write letters to manufacturers who use 
health arguments in their advertising or who manufacture products 
used in maintaining health. Many instructive pamphlets and other 
free materials may be obtained to heighten interests in health 
discussions. 

Ask each member of the class to list the contents of their medi- 
cine cabinets at home. Let a committee compile a recommended 
list, check it with the school nurse, and write a group letter telling 
their parents why they should always have certain first-aid supplies 
on hand. 


Dramatizations 


Dramatize scenes showing how illnesses may be prevented, for 
example, washing hands before eating, and getting plenty of sleep. 
Divide members into committees to plan dialog. Practice the drama- 
tization and give it for another group. 

Give a short safety play in which the characters are children who 
have had accidents. Each child may tell how he happened to have 
the accident and what he learned from it. 


School Lunch 


Plan a school lunch. Find recipes at home, bring them to school, 
and let the class choose the ones most suitable for preparation in 
your school situation. Discuss each recipe and tell what vitamins, 
minerals, carbohydrates, and proteins it contains. 
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Experiments 


Bring a rabbit, a pair of white mice, or a hamster to school for 
dietary experiments. Appoint weekly committees to see that the ani- 
mals and their homes are well cared for. Discuss possible diets and 
plan carefully how to keep a record of experimentation. 

Bring a microscope into the classroom. Study the blood under 
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“They learn how to select foods that promote normal growth...” 











high-power magnification. In order to obtain a “smear,” rub toward 
the nail on each side of your forefinger until the end of your finger 
becomes red. Prick with a sterile needle. Use alcohol on a cotton 
swab to clean the wound and to prevent infection. Note blood 
plasma and red and white corpuscles. 


Training Tables 


Plan training tables for budding athletes. Use three rectangles, 
3 x 5 inches, to represent breakfast, lunch, and dinner. On each 
the children write the menus which would insure a properly 
balanced diet. Select the three best and arrange real foods on three 
card tables for an exhibit. Label carefully with cards, indicating 
vitamins, minerals, proteins, and carbohydrates furnished by each 
item. 

Make a class diet check-up chart, listing the “basic seven,” why 
they are needed, where obtained, and amounts needed. Mimeograph 
and send home. 


Booklets 


Make booklets recording and interpreting any of the foregoing 
activities. Other topics may be developed, such as a manual of health 
rules, a health dictionary, a directory of community health helpers, 
and the like. Illustrate with original line or stick-figure drawings. 


INTEGRATION 


Activities such as the above may appropriately be used by any 
class at work on health problems, whether or not they are organized 
as a club. The relationships to a total health curriculum and the 
possibilities of integration with other subjects are obvious; the 
sequence and grade placement of course are dependent on local 
conditions and needs. 
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Ask the Children 


Health instruction based on children’s 
questions does not follow the customary 
curriculum pattern. 


By H. LAWSON SMITH 


District Superintendent of Elementary Schools 
Herlong, California 


W HEN the children were asked what they wanted to study in 
the field of health, it was discovered that each grade had 
its own interests. The program planned for another school would 
not satisfy these needs and interests. The Denver Public Schools 
report’ gave Denver a basis for its health program, but we found 
that Herlong pupils did not have quite the same interests. 


PROCEDURE 


An inventory was devised to measure pupil interest. Twenty areas 
of health were chosen and each area was represented in the final 
inventory by a list of from nine to 25 questions. The total number 
of questions was 264, and the inventory was administered in two 
sections on different days. The questions were made as personal as 
possible to encourage responses from the pupils. They were asked 
to check only the questions they were interested in knowing more 
about. The inventory was used in Grades IV thru VIII and while 
the questions were phrased in the simplest language possible, they 
were read to the fourth grade to avoid misunderstandings. 


RESULTS 


The three questions of greatest interest to pupils in Grade VIII: 

1. Do candy and sweets cause pimples? 

2. What things can boys and girls properly do together and have 
fun? 

3. How can I protect myself from poliomyelitis? 


1 Denver Public Schools. Health Interests of Children. Denver: Board of Education, 1947. 121 p. 
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Three areas are represented by these questions: personal appear- 
ance, personality development, and protection from disease. It would 
be difficult to discover by discussion that the boys and girls in this 
class were most interested in their complexions, yet the inventory 
revealed that three of the first 14 questions dealt specifically with 
complexion care. 

When the highest 100 questions were analyzed according to areas, 
it was discovered that dental health was near the bottom of the 
list. Personality development was first. The children’s interest is 
in personality development and that is the starting point. The areas 
of little interest, dental health and school health, can be brought 
into the study of personality with very little effort. 

Grade VII was also interested in personality development, but 
the health questions checked as most interesting were: 

1. How can I protect myself from poliomyelitis? 


2. What kind of exercise is best for me? 
3. What causes flat feet? 


Interest in poliomyelitis came from three cases of the disease in 
the school during the year. Lessons were planned to satisfy this need. 
The leading questions for Grade VI were: 


1. What can atomic bombs do to us? 
2. How can I protect myself from poliomyelitis? 
3. How can I control my temper? 


The lessons on atomic warfare included the showing of the film 
which recorded the effects of atomic bombing on Hiroshima’ and 
the study of the article “When the Atom Bomb Strikes’ by John 
L. Bach.* This information was used to estimate the effects on our 
town if bombs were dropped on large metropolitan areas some 
distance away. Effects on our food supply, transportation, mail 
services, and power supplies were studied to reveal the total effect 
of such disasters. The unit included a discussion of our greatest hope 
of preventing an atomic war, with an emphasis on the services of the 
United Nations. 

The questions of greatest interest to Grade V were grouped under 
the following areas: 


2A Tale of Two Cities. 16 mm sound. 12 min. Castle Films Division of United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, New York, 1946. Available rental free from Sixth Army Training Film 


Center, Presidio of San Francisco, California. 
3 Bach, John L. ‘‘When the Atom Bomb Strikes.’’ Hygeia 27: 88, 126-27; February 1949. 
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1. Protection from disease 
2. Structure and function of the body 
3. Treatment of diseases and injuries. 


Keeping fit led in Grade IV and the questions that made this 
area popular were: 
1. What exercises should I take to build up my muscles? 


2. What should my height and weight be? 
3. How can I give my eyes the care they need? 


AREAS OF LEAST INTEREST 


The areas of least interest are listed for each grade and the 
implications for the curriculum are great: 
Grade VIII: safety, dental health, and school health 


Grade VII: good eating habits, home nursing and health, and school 
health 


Grade VI: good eating habits, home nursing and health, and dental 
health 


Grade V: school health, safety, and good eating habits 
Grade IV: school health, heredity, eugenics, and selection of foods. 


The challenge presented by these areas is one that the school 
should accept by correlating the topics of least interest with those 
of greatest interest without emphasizing the former. 


CURRICULUM FoLLow-UP 


The results of the inventory for each grade were used to plan 
lessons to answer the pupil’s needs. The school staff planned re- 
source units for each grade. Collections of free materials supple- 
mented the usual books and audio-visual materials. 

Teachers have often been brought into the planning of the 
curriculum, but until the students also have their part it will be a 
“teacher imposed” curriculum. Treating each class as an individual 
unit and meeting its needs with planned lessons gives the pupils a 
feeling of participation. 








Vitality— 


is the word which in considerable measure ex- 


presses the unique quality of good health instruction. No other phase 
of the curriculum should be more “vital” than the teaching of health. 
A fact or method is vital to the learner when it answers a question in 
which he is interested, or influences his habits of behavior. 

In many respects health instruction falls between the so-called con- 
tent subjects (such as arithmetic) and the intangible learnings (such 
as character education). Health instruction has content but it also 
involves the development of specific attitudes and incentives. If a 
choice were to be made between the pupils’ having large amounts 
of health knowledge which is seldom used or their having smaller 
amounts of knowledge effectively applied to living, the latter clearly 
would be the more vital goal. A little knowledge may be dangerous 
but too much knowledge may be deadly dull and health instruction 
should not be dull. 

Together with the classroom teachers the effective principal may 
wish to ask these and similar questions: 

What health knowledges, attitudes, and skills do our pupils 
bring with them to school? 

How did they acquire these learnings and to what extent are 
they in accord with the findings of science? 

What special phases of health instruction do the children of 
this community need? 

What are the purposes, content, and methods of health instruc- 
tion we are using in this school? 


Do the classroom teachers have the instructional materials, 
time, and guidance needed to teach what we know should be 
taught in our school? 


How can the expert knowledge of the specialist make its con- 
tributions to our instructional program? 


What evidence do we have to show that the types and amounts 
of health instruction we are using actually contribute to the goals 
of health education? 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Role of the Principal] 
in School Health 





Public Schools, San Diego County, California 


“The principal of an elementary school has unique opportunities 
for expanding and improving the health program of his school.” 

















CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Role of the Principal 
in School Health 


O SCHOOL health program can succeed if it does not have the 

full support and active cooperation of the principal. His teach- 
ing staff needs frequent assurance of his interest in and understanding 
of health problems in the school. Health instruction can be positive 
and effective only if there is an appreciation of the total school health 
program by the entire school staff. 

The principal can make it possible for teachers to be present and 
to take part when their own pupils are given health examinations. 
He can see to it that classrooms are provided with necessary health 
equipment. By his own personal concern in meeting the health needs 
of individual pupils he sets the tone for healthful living in his school. 

Working cooperatively with his teachers, the school physician, and 
other health service personnel, the principal helps to develop policies 
and procedures for the school health program. Such policies will con- 
cern not only building maintenance, school health services, health in- 
struction, and the care of the handicapped, but also other phases of 
the total health program such as provision for inservice development 
of personnel. 

Inservice instructional programs are probably best planned co 
operatively by the school staff to meet specific needs. In these efforts, 
the principal can be of service in securing the advice of consultants 
thru the state education department, universities, the United States 
Office of Education, and thru other national, official, and voluntaty 
organizations. A major contribution to inservice education can be 
made by making suitable reference books and periodicals on health 
available to teachers and health service personnel. 

Altho the ultimate success of the health program is dependent upon 
the combined efforts of the school, the home, and the community, the 
elementary-school principal can be a major factor in its success. 
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Health Comes First at Russell 


Administrative planning helps an under- 
privileged area toward better health. 


By WILDA C. METTE, DOROTHY NOBLE SCOTT 
CATHERINE BAIRD, MD, MPH, 
and GEORGE P. RUSTEIKA 


Superintendent of Russell School District, School Nutritionist 
Assistant County Health Officer, School Supervisor 
Alameda County, California 


_ HEALTH program of the Russell School is really our “core 
curriculum,” our philosophy, our guide. The whole school pro- 
gram is based on the teaching and practice of healthful living. This 
is due to the needs of the community. Bordered by the Oakland 
city dumps and the largest hog ranch in Alameda County, Russell 
City is a community of social isolation. With no sewage or water 
supply, there is a lack of fresh water for washing, gardening, and 
fire protection. In the absence of building restrictions, shacks have 
been built of materials picked from the city dumps. Some of the 
dwellings are now, fortunately, being remodeled with porches, 
composition siding, and roofing. 

Nearly two-thirds of the population is of Mexican background, 
more than half of the remainder is Negro. The men find employ- 
ment as laborers; many of them have been on the relief rolls. 

The salty marshland was originally sold in building lots for as 
little as $25 a lot. As the total tax revenue is now about $4000, most 
of the school support comes from state and county funds. Sixteen 
teachers are employed. A four-room school building, three portables 
and a rented, dilapidated, church building provide the eight rooms 
in which 400 pupils attend school, each for one-half day only. 

In spite of the meager physical facilities, the warm and friendly 
feeling among parents, teachers, and children makes the school the 
center of the social life of the community. Children and adults have 
most of their common interests in the school. They seek counsel from 
the principal and teachers in both personal and civic matters. 
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Since the greatest need of the community is physical, mental, and 
social health in all its ramifications, the school is working in each 
of these areas. Teachers are trying to create an environment that will 
give children experiences in healthful living. 

A school lunch program has been developed. Special classes have 
been organized in which attention is given to the health of the men- 
tally retarded children.* The social handicap of inadequate clothing is 
being alleviated in various ways. Efforts are made thru home-making 
classes, recreation programs, and other school activities to improve 
family living and to develop socially acceptable behavior patterns. 
The usual health services are of particular importance in this school. 
The county health department and the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools have worked together on sanitation, prevention of 
disease, health instruction, and on maternal and child health. 

A new school building is now under way, which has been planned 
cooperatively. The first consideration in the planning was to provide 
an environment favorable to healthful living. 

This article gives emphasis to only three aspects of the services 
rendered—the school lunch program, the community health program, 
and the specialized services from the county school system. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


The staff felt that because of substandard conditions under which 
most of the children live, one of the first needs of the Russel! School 
was a lunch program. The lunchroom opened in September of 1946, 
prepared to serve a substantial lunch. A sample menu included a 
plate of mashed potatoes covered with hamburger stew, green salad, 
carrot sticks, milk, jam sandwiches, and a dish of apple sauce. 

In planning the lunchroom, it was decided to employ a nutritionist 
with a teaching credential instead of leaving the program to u- 
trained personnel. With a teacher in charge, the lunchroom could 
also serve as an educational unit. The hot lunch is most necessary but 
the education in nutrition is also important with children accustomed 
to eating beans and rice or grits and sow-belly, and unfamiliar with 
many of the foods they need for health. 

The lack of money, both in the district and in the families them: 
selves, made it necessary to keep the cost at a minimum with a diet 
as high in calories as possibie. The charge to the children is ten cents 


1 See article by Wesley Dexter Gordon and Cleveland Livingston, p. 152-55. 
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a day. For families sending three or more children, however, the 
maximum charge is $1.25 a week. There are from twenty-five to 
thirty such families who eat in the lunchroom regularly. Families 
that can pay for their lunches do so; others are on a free list paid 
for by a county fund. 

The federal government reimbursement under the school lunch- 
room act and the use of surplus commodities aid materially in the suc- 
cess of the program. Local growers contribute lettuce, celery, broccoli, 
and endive. Help also comes from the county school office, which 
provides the salary for the lunchroom supervisor and levies a special 
tax to pay for the free meals. 

The children from the fourth grade thru the seventh grade are 
scheduled to help in the lunchroom as part of their education. Two 
from each grade serve each week. The fourth-grade children wash 
and set tables, while the fifth- and sixth-grade helpers make sand- 
wiches. The sixth- and seventh-grade children wait on tables during 
the lunch period. Eighth-grade students help with the preparation of 
food, table setting, and serving special lunches, dinners, and teas. 
Parties are held often and are kept simple; seven parties have been 
given in the last six weeks. In this way everyone has a chance to have 
experiences in courtesy as well as in cleanliness, promptness, and 
proper food handling. 

One large meal a day for each child has had an important influ- 
ence on the children. The improvement in their behavior and the 
increase in weight was expected, but the increase in their feeling 
of security, in seeing the large quantity of food prepared daily, was 
unexpected. They would all come by the kitchen to see and smell the 
food cooking. The children were afraid that there would not be 
enough, but gradually they were taught to understand that there 
would be sufficient so that everyone would have a fair share. That 
share has at times amounted to as much as five helpings of food! 
The petty stealing of food from each other stopped. 

They learned to understand the sharing of other things as well. 
Many of the children had never learned to sit down at a table to 
eat. In many of the small shacks where they live there is not enough 
toom or enough chairs or a big enough table for all members of the 
family to sit down and eat together. Teachers have lunch with the 


children at school and the lunchroom period is a very pleasant part of 
the day. 
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Of the 400 children in the school, the lunchroom feeds about 275 
a day. This is a high percent in view of the fact that the children are 
on a double school session and go to the lunchroom as they come from 
home or just before they leave to go home. The number of helpers is 
sometimes a problem, because there is too much help. They come 
early or stay after lunch to be sure that everything is properly done. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 


Each of the six basic services offered by the county health depart- 
ment helps the school to carry out its program. These services are 
communicable-disease control, environmental sanitation, health edu- 
cation, laboratory service, vital statistics, and maternal and child 
health service. The last-mentioned of these services—maternal and 
child health—is discussed in this section. 

Before this program began, the babies of Russell City just grew if 
they were lucky. They had rickets; they had hernias; they had bouts 
of diarrhea; many of them failed to grow and develop as well as 
they might have if their mothers had known how to feed and care for 
them. There were no doctors in the area. Transportation to the doc- 
tor four miles away was expensive and inconvenient. For those who 
could not afford to pay, the county hospital, eight miles away, would 
give care for sick babies only. It did not offer medical supervision 
for the well child. 

The community needed a child health clinic. For this they needed 
a physician; they needed nurses; they needed volunteer helpers; they 
needed a place in which to work. It seemed difficult to obtain all of 
these essentials, but the school and the community working together 
were able to provide them. The school offered the use of its audi- 
torium and stage twice a month; the parents volunteered to act as 
recorders and receptionists; the county health department supplied 
the medical and nursing personnel. 

This project is called the Child Health Conference. Nearly a hun- 
dred infants and preschool children are now receiving regular medi- 
cal and nursing supervision to keep them well. The youngsters are 
weighed and measured; they are examined by the physician; and the 
physician and the public health nurse talk with the mothers and the 
fathers about care of their children. The children are given immuniza- 
tion treatments against whooping cough, diphtheria, tetanus, and 
smallpox. If they are ill or need treatment such as surgery for re- 
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moval of tonsils and adenoids, they are referred to their own physi- 
cian or the county hospital. 

The Child Health Conference is an excellent means of integrating 
the school health program with the community health services. The 
public health nurse who serves the Conference is also the school 
nurse. She spends one and one-half days each week in the school, but 
much of her work in community health is helpful to the school. 
Children entering school who have had the health supervision offered 
in the Child Health Conference are already known to the nurse. In- 
formation regarding the health status of entering children, so often 
difficult to obtain, is available as a base line for health supervision of 
the children in school. The public health nurse working in the com- 
munity, in the Child Health Conference, and in the school is working 
with parents, teachers, school administrator, social welfare workers, 
infants and school children. | 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT AND THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


In addition to financial aid, much direct service is rendered by 
members of the staff of the county superintendent’s office. These 
include specialists in psychological services, dental health, research 
and evaluation, speech correction and lip reading, health and physical 
education, attendance, safety education, and guidance. 

The psychologist, for example, may be asked for help. A teacher 
who is concerned about a child’s behavior, together with the principal 
and general supervisor, prepares a statement for referral of the 
child to the psychologist who, with other agencies, may investigate 
the history of the case thru interviews with the child, parents, and 
teachers. One or more of the following procedures may result: (a) 
The child may be further referred to a clinic. (b) The psychologist 
may assume the case responsibility of the child. (c) The teacher and 
parents may be counseled on technics for helping the child to improve 
in mental health. (d) The psychologist may identify with the 
teacher some of the causes of conflict, hoping that the teacher may 
develop insight into how to help the child develop a better mental 
condition. 

A second direct service is that of the supervisor of dental health, 
whose program covers three aspects: (a) examination, (b) educa- 
tion, and (c) assisting the teacher in acquiring more knowledge and 
skill in teaching dental health. 
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At the present time the Department of Research and Guidance is 
completing a survey of hearing and vision defects in the children 
of the community. One of the uses for these data will be to deter- 
mine more accurately those children who need help from the speech 
correctionist as lip-readers. One hundred and twenty-five children 
are given assistance by a qualified speech correctionist who works 
with children who have nervous, organic, or functional speech dis- 
orders. 

The county attendance officer, working closely with the school and 
community, offers another service planned by the county office. He 
functions not as a truancy officer, but as a means of reaching the 
community in order to effect a change in attitudes on individual and 
community responsibilities. 

The county supervisor of health and physical education helps 
teachers in the physical education program and provides information 
and supervision for classroom health instruction. The services of this 
division of the county staff were also employed by the school in 
formulating a plan for plotting playground facilities. 

In addition to these and other direct services, encouragement for 
this pioneering program is given in many ways. The superintendents’ 
bulletin carries many stories with pictorial evidence of developmental 
ventures of the schools and teachers. Many of the teachers have been 
invited to contribute to workshops and institute meetings. Educa- 
tional leaders from many parts of the United States have visited the 
school to observe and discuss mutual problems with the teachers. In 
general, the staff is informed that efforts are appreciated and recog: 
nized as important. 


HopeEFUL RESULTS 


It is by the work of all who share the responsibility of building 
the school program that improvement in healthful living continues. 
The community agencies, the school trustees, the citizens, the chil- 
dren, the teachers, and the administration see daily shifts in the 
attitudes, standards, and actual living conditions of these under- 
privileged people. Thru these changes the school is fulfilling one of 
its major purposes in democracy. 
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Health for Staff Members 


A job for the principal is the promoting 
of good health for the school faculty. 


By W. CARMAN LUCAS 
Principal, Lee School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ee MENTAL health of the teacher is an important influence in 
securing and maintaining good physical health. If the teacher is 
happy, general health will be enhanced. Of course, good physical 
health will help produce good mental health as one tends to support 
the other. Regular hours, varied nonprofessional interests and hob- 
bies, and many friends will aid all aspects of health—physical, men- 
tal, and emotional. We must recognize, too, that the mental health 
of the teacher is in many ways dependent upon the principal, espe- 
cially upon his administrative procedures and personal attitude to- 
ward the faculty. 

We emphasize the fact that children should experience success if 
they are to develop good mental health. This is just as true for 
teachers. It is part of the principal’s duties to see that his teachers 
have a plan for achieving the task they wish to accomplish and then 
to protect them from interference so that they will have the freedom 
to achieve success in their plan. 


CLASSROOM SUPERVISION 


Supervision in the classroom can well be the point at which a 
ptincipal may win or lose his program for the development of the 
mental health of the teachers. When he is visiting a classroom, he 
should make no direct criticism. He should join the group and com- 
mend some phase of the work of the class. If suggestions are indicated, 
he can give them later in a private conference via the ‘sandwich 
method’’—commendation, suggestions for improvement, commenda- 
tion. Under supervision by the “invitation method” the teacher in- 
Vites the principal into the classroom whenever she has an activity or 
unit phase that she wishes him to appraise or observe. Knowing that 
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every time the principal steps into the room, a friend is coming in to 
help and support does a lot for the mental health of a teacher. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the organization of the school, much can be done to make things 
easier for the teacher. First of all, let us free the teacher from so many 
minutes per day for this subject and so many minutes per day for that 
subject, so as to permit greater flexibility. In the socialized discussion 
so effectively used in present-day classrooms nothing is more dis- 
heartening than to have to bring to an abrupt close a stimulating 
discussion that, given a few more minutes, might have led to an 
important conclusion on the part of the pupils. 

As the principal organizes his school he should: (a) Eliminate as 
many interruptions as possible during the day and thus let teachers 
teach. Announcements, and notices should be kept to a minimum 
and always be given at a regular time. (b) Free teachers from the 
pressure of being constantly on the lookout for the safety of their 
pupils. Why not allow teachers to relax by installing a safety patrol? 
These pupils will be glad to assume the responsibility of protecting 
their schoolmates as they pass about the building or play outside. 
(c) Never insist that teachers adopt a new technic of teaching until 
they are reasonably certain of having success with it. (d) Organize 
the school along the lines of social maturity and select the over-age 
or socially maladjusted children, who often are problems because 
of frustrations, and place them with their peers. (e) Promote chil- 
dren on the basis of “what is best for this boy or girl” and have the 
teacher individualize his teaching, accepting a child at any level of 
his mental development and carrying him on as far as he can. (f) 
Free teachers from the strain of having to complete a course of study. 
(g) Transmit the records of each child from teacher to teacher to 
help with better understanding of all pupils. 

The principal should develop good personal, human relations be- 
tween himself and his teachers and encourage it among his faculty 
members. He should frequently recall that if we wish to secure 4 
good quality of workmanship from any group of people we must 
maintain good human relations with them. The principal’s policy of 
maintaining harmony will produce an improved state of mental, emo- 
tional, and physical health upon the part of his teachers. He should 
prevent any teacher from peddling gossip or venting jealousy upon 
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some fellow teacher. Such conditions should not exist but they some- 
times do, and it is distinctly the principal’s job to keep his teachers 
from saying or doing things that would hurt the mental health of 
fellow teachers. 

The principal should also protect his teachers and support them in 
disputes with parents or pupils. Perhaps the best way to keep a strong 
professional spirit constantly pervading the faculty is thru the 
medium of ‘discussion conferences. These conferences can leave the 
teachers with a sense of pride in their profession and a desire to 
press on to new achievements and accomplishments. 


ENLISTING HELP OF PUPILS 


Another phase of organization that the principal should not neglect 
is sO arranging things that the pupils have the opportunity to experi- 
ence the satisfying state of feeling important. If we wisely delegate 
responsibility to children, they will respond and often problems of 
behavior will melt away. Each pupil in the school should have some 
responsibility and a sense of sharing it in the classroom or on the 
playground. Every teacher should be encouraged to use cooperative 
planning in his classroom and thus to give pupils a share in the con- 
duct of their school work. Good mental health on the part of pupils 
cannot help but react beneficially upon the tone of the whole school 
and upon the mental health of the teacher. At the same time problem 
cases in the classrooms will become more rare. 

The principal can also influence the mental health of his teachers 
thru his office contacts with pupils. Pupils should know that there is 
an understanding, sympathetic, and considerate person in the office 
always ready to listen to their problems as well as to praise their 
achievements. 

In conclusion, the principal must be just as alert in noting symp- 
toms of ailment in the physical, mental, and emotional health of his 
teachers as he expects his teachers to be alert in detecting health 
ptoblems in pupils. He must also watch his own health so he can 
be at his best to influence and lead his staff in such a way as to keep 
them in good mental health. 














Organizing the School 
for Health 


Both pupils and staff are considered in 
developing an all-school organization 
for healthful living. 


By ARTHUR DANIEL SIMONDS, JR. 


Supervising Principal, Pearl Street School 
Reading, Massachusetts 


CHOOL organization can be a stumbling block or an open door to 
S effective health education. Every principal who is concerned about 
child health should turn his thoughts to developing a positive school- 
wide program that will make healthful living possible for both pupils 
and staff. 

MENTAL HEALTH FOR TEACHERS 


One of the first essentials for a positive program would be the 
elimination of frustrations for the teacher. Then each member of 
the staff would enjoy a feeling of accomplishment which comes from 
the approval of co-workers and supervisors. Any school operates 
more beneficially as well as more efficiently when it draws upon the 
capabilities and ingenuities of its entire staff. A teacher's class sched- 
ule should be the teacher’s own schedule. The time spent with the 
children for rest, relaxation, activity, and all of the other elements 
of the program should be under the control of the teacher. More- 
over, the plans and dreams of the school need to include the plans 
and dreams of each individual connected with it, that it may more 
closely approximate its highest potential. It would seem, then, that 
under the wise guidance of the principal, teachers might schedule 
their recess periods as they see fit and as they could best be adapted 
to other features of the learning process. 

One of the procedures in achieving optimum mental health among 
the teachers is to give them opportunities to help each other with 
their professional problems. An example of this would be at the time 
when a reclassification and redistribution of children is to be effected 
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for another school year. The staff may meet together and decide that 
one teacher might have an important influence over John because 
he is particularly capable in helping children meet certain personality 
problems, while another teacher would be the wisest counselor for 
Mary because Mary needs considerable help in acquiring more facility 
in numbers. Thus a free interchange of appreciations for abilities and 
skills tends to make for good mental health. 


MENTAL HEALTH FOR PUPILS 


The same philosophy may be effective in a classroom where the 
individual personality difficulties may be recognized with the help 
of a capable teacher, not only by the individual but by the child’s 
classmates, and where all may assist in helping him to overcome 
these difficulties. Certainly the teacher needs to have a class which 
is small enough so that he may be well advised and intimately con- 
versant with the physical, emotional, social, educational, and family 
background of each of his children. So far as the class exceeds a 
number where this is possible, to that extent do administrators make 
it improbable that children will grow into the best rounded citizens. 

Much could be said for unitary teaching as the best method of 
promoting good mental and physical health for the children. Unitary 
teaching overcomes the compartmentalization of subjectmatter with 
its attendant inadequate time for mental and physical education. 
Mote opportunity is given the child to acquire a feeling of personal 
accomplishment in doing something for acceptance and appreciation 
by his peers. We may well wonder about the mental health of the 
boy or girl who goes thru our elementary schools without ever 
gaining recognition for any discovered ability or talent. The school 
and the classroom should be organized so that every child can con- 
tribute to the welfare of the social group and each will be recognized 
for such contribution. Such recognition is an essential corollary of 
unitary teaching. 

The organization of the school can and should carry out this 
same philosophy. An ideal situation would be that in which each 
child participates in some all-school activity in such a way that his 
Success is recognized by the entire student body and his contribution 
is appreciated. 

Among the pupil-participatory activities which can be made an 
integral part of any elementary-school organization are a student 
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council, with attendant room or group organization; a safety patrol; 
a school newspaper; a school store; library assistance; a savings 
stamp program; cafeteria cashier; office receptionists; supply clerks; 
supply accountants; girls and boys, who have a talent for helpful- 
ness with younger children, given responsibilities in this oversight; 
playground commissioners; school messengers; school hosts and 
hostesses. These suggestions are indicative of those which are used 
in a single elementary-school organization. One may add other 
activities to the extent that the ingenuity of school staff and adminis- 
trator allows. 
IMPROVING PHysICAL HEALTH 


Just as classroom and building activities need to be organized for 
the mental health which emanates from approval of one’s peers so 
do physical procedures need to provide for energetic activity and 
restful relaxation. We are planning our schools now with adequate 
play areas adjacent to them. These play areas provide for climbing 
installations, swings, seesaws, slides, and other equipment for the 
entertainment and enjoyment of the primary child. Gradually, too, we 
are providing large spaces for the organized games which the chil- 
dren of the middle grades crave and need, such as baseball, softball, 
volleyball, basketball, soccer, football, and badminton. These games 
provide essential physical activity and also teach leadership, sports- 
manship, and good social habits. There are wide possibilities for 
organizing this game program in any school as long as pupils and 
teachers receive a mutual satisfaction from the activities. 

It is essential that our schools be equipped to provide for the 
physical health of the occupants. Movable furniture, properly ad- 
justed to the size of the child, is one of the essentials in our newef 
classrooms. In moving desks and chairs we need to be particularly 
careful to avoid eye strain produced when children face an outside 
glare or when they sit in darkened corners which would have no 
seats in an older type room. Much of our furniture is not properly 
adjusted to pupil size. If, however, the teacher is aware of the 
health needs of the children and provides for the group within the 
room to be seated advantageously, and allows the children to move 
about, we have obviated this difficulty to a considerable extent. 

We have innumerable opportunities in the lunchroom for teaching 
about good nutrition, desirable eating habits, and features of cleanll- 
ness that should produce a healthier generation. The school must 
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be organized to provide these possibilities in such a way that the 
lunchroom program is an integral part of the school. Teaching units 
for various grades may be planned which will lead to a better under- 
standing of the basic food requirements and may culminate in 
decisions concerning menus to be used by the entire school. Such 
units have been evolved by children as early as the first grade and 
can be as meaningful to our upper elementary children. Attitudes 
concerning waste, food dislikes, and table conversation can be estab- 
lished thru the operation of the cafeteria program. Many of our 
schools also find that thru this program they are providing nutri- 
tional education to their community as well as to the children within 
the school. Many children are assured of at least one properly bal- 
anced meal daily, which they might not otherwise get. Posters, graphs, 
pictures, student council activities, as well as classroom units, all 
tend to supplement this program and to make it an indispensable 


= 


Public Schools, Dallas, Texas 


“Attention must be given . . . to appropriately located and 
equipped lunchrooms and kitchens.” 
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asset. Connected with this program we also have one of the best 
opportunities for developing habits of personal cleanliness. 


COOPERATING WITH HEALTH SPECIALISTS 


While the services of professionals such as doctors, dentists, and 
nurses are considered in another part of the yearbook, the princi- 
pal’s relationship with these experts and their part in the learning 
program of the school is one which merits consideration. The child 
needs to respect the abilities of these agents within the school and 
the community and to appreciate the services given by them to all 
citizens. An agreeable attitude toward a visit to the doctor or dentist 
is one which can be fostered within the classroom and the school. 
The dental clinic provides services for our children unheard of a 
generation ago. Recognition of poor health conditions, abnormalities, 
and deficiencies needs to be made part of the teacher's understanding. 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


A final consideration in the organization of the school for healthful 
living is that of proper safety education. An effective and frequently 
used method is that of the safety patrol. The responsibilities which 
this all-school activity may assume include safety practices within 
the building; school bus safety; sidewalk safety with older children 
actually teaching younger ones how to cross streets and observe traffic 
lights; bicycle safety, including inspection of equipment and bicycle- 
riding tests; and the providing of suggestions for classroom teachers 
for use within their own rooms, such as visual aids, posters and 
graphs made for or by the safety patrol, and lesson plans suggested 
and devised by them for school use. In such a safety patrol organ- 
ization, definite responsibilities may be assumed by children of all 
ages, and experiments may be made, with final evaluation culminat- 
ing in a safety program that pupils understand and accept. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


A modern elementary school holds promise as a place where 
healthful living may be practiced. The primary concern in organizing 
such a school is that opportunities be made for every child within 
the school to find appreciation, accomplishment, recreation, and 
relaxation and, at the same time, to achieve maximum growth and 
development, both mentally and physically. 
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Responsibility Does It 


Thru all-school planning, every pupil 
can find satisfaction in useful service. 


By ROY E. LEARNED 


Principal, Mark Twain School, Sacramento, California 
Former Principal, Washington School 


H*. MAY a school develop in its pupils a sense of happy emo- 
tional security to compensate for numerous handicapping 
influences in the neighborhood and in the homes from which they 
come? Devotion to the answering of this question has brought a 
measure of satisfying success to the principal and teachers of the 
Washington School. 

The large downtown area served by our school contains a few 
blocks of modern residences but in the main the children live in drab 
and crowded flats, between a business district and encroaching indus- 
trial plants. Few children have home play yards. Crowded arterial 
streets block the way to the nearest public playgrounds. 

Many newcomers to the city find temporary quarters here, from 
which they launch a search for better homes. This accounts for a 
10-percent turnover of pupils each month during the school year and 
a 30-percent change during the summer vacation period. Only a few 
children attend Washington School thruout their entire elementary- 
school experience; many are enrolled for a year or less. 

Marital instability is characteristic of many of the homes. In some 
classes of the school as few as 40 percent of the children are living 
with both their natural parents and of these probably not a quarter 
own their homes. In some of the upper grades all but a few of the 
mothers are employed outside the home. 


PROVIDING STABILITY AT SCHOOL 


Some children make excellent emotional adjustment no matter how 
adverse the circumstances are in which they live. They are the 
minority. For a goodly number of the Washington pupils their school 
is the one happy, stabilizing factor in their lives. 
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Every child in this stream of new youngsters receives a cordial 
welcome as he enters the office. The rather lengthy process of regis- 
tration is made a happy experience of getting acquainted. The parent 
is invited to meet the teacher as the child goes to his class. A warm 
welcome is given by the teacher and the child is greeted by a com- 
mittee of pupils who are prepared to make him feel at home. They 
help him adjust quickly to room routine, to finding his way around 
in the long corridors of a large building, and to the limitations im- 
posed by a small play yard filled with children. 


Work To Do 


Since children constantly come and go at Washington, vacancies 
often occur in the numerous classroom and schoolwide committees 
and in a short time the new pupil is offered a job. This is the crown- 
ing event of his orientation. He belongs! However, he soon becomes 
aware that his new task is no sinecure. He must work hard at it. He 
must be prompt, efficient, and courteous. Ample opportunity to learn 
is given him thru an experienced pupil-leader guided by an under- 
standing sponsor. His duties are as exacting as if he were on the 
payroll. He must learn quickly. Moreover, his position is protected. 
That is, as long as he performs efficiently, no complaint from his 
music teacher, his yard teacher, or anyone else—not even the princi- 
pal—may molest his tenure. 

The performance level naturally is highest among the older pupils 
whose assignments are of an all-school nature such as being a mem- 
ber of the safety patrol, a librarian-assistant, a yard-teacher helper, 
an Office worker, or an organized-game leader. The factor that is 
most responsible for quality performance is the periodic cooperative 
planning by each group with its sponsor. The planning includes a 
critical evaluation of the way the project is going and the determining 
of steps to remedy apparent defects. How these groups function may 
best be illustrated by describing one in some detail—the group that 
serves the mid-morning lunch. 

Eight girls in Grade VI are responsible for serving milk-and- 
cracker lunches each forenoon to about 100 children who come to 4 
central point. The girls are divided into two teams of four. They 
perform their duties in alternate weeks. Each of the four girls con- 
stituting the team has a different assignment. One member uses 
a checklist and sees that the correct number of pupils is admitted 
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from each class to the serving room. An error at this point would 
result in either a shortage or an excess of milk. 

Another member of the team serves the milk and graham crackers 
as the children from the classes file by. The third girl supervises 
the children when they are served, and the fourth rinses the bottles 
as required by law in preparing them for return to the dairy. These 
four assignments are rotated each week a team serves, giving each 
girl four kinds of activity—a variety which youngsters like. 

Each team elects its own captain, and she is truly an administrator. 
She not only sees that every member of her team knows and properly 
performs her assignment, but she keeps an eye on the disciplinary 
tone of the group that is being served. Her authority is thoroly re- 
pected by all and only occasionally does she refer a problem to the 
sponsor. 

Shortly before the close of school in June all eight girls meet 
with their sponsor and carefully study each item of the written rules 
which govern this activity for the purpose of revising them. About 
this time two teams of new girls are chosen from the high fifth 
grade. They are trained by the experienced girls in accordance with 
the revised rules to take over the serving work for the ensuing year. 
When the fall semester is well under way and these new teams are 
into the full swing of their work, they revise the rules to represent 
their viewpoint and not that of their predecessors. This may appear 
to be a slavish adherence to formality, but it does not seem that way 
to the children. To them the regulations represent a basis of mutual 
understanding within which they can operate without friction and 
with a sense of security. 


BUILDING USEFUL CITIZENS 


When one follows the reception of a new boy or girl into the 
fellowship of the Washington School and observes how he is in- 
ducted into one of the significant assignments such as that just de- 
sctibed, it is easy to see how quickly a youngster can belong. The 
Washington School teachers and the principal have observed thru 
the years that numerous boys and girls whose transfer records indi- 
cated shyness, belligerence, or even more extreme social maladjust- 
ments have become stalwart, happy boys and girls. The mental 
therapy of quick acceptance and the early assigning of a real respon- 
sibility have wrought the miracle. 








The Shadi Hess ‘Couucil 


Administrative leadership and teachers’ 
cooperation produce an effective pupil 
health council. 


By LOIS ANN SHEARER 


Public Health Staff Nurse, Hawthorne School 
Rochester, Minnesota 


the Hawthorne School teachers for their consideration. Some of 
the questions asked were: What age children should be included in 
the plan? How often should the council meet? What topics might be 
discussed? How should information be brought back to the 
classroom? The teachers decided that children in Grades III thru VI 
would be able to relay information about health to their classmates. 
When applicable to the lower grades, the upper-grade children on 
the council could present the material to the younger children. 

The Hawthorne School has an enrolment of about six hundred and 
includes kindergarten thru the sixth grade. Under teacher guidance, a 
member was chosen from each room above Grade II. Nine children 
were chosen as members of the council. The consensus was that a 
half-hour session would be best and once a week a reasonable fre- 
quency for meeting. 

The first few meetings were held to acquaint the children with 
health topics, to make selections of preferred subjects, and to give 
the representatives training and practice in reporting back to their 
own classes. Then a chairman and secretary were elected by the 
group. The atmosphere and feeling of the group was relaxed and 
every opportunity was given for free expression and discussion. 
Much credit must be given to the children’s desire for knowledge. 
They were eager to learn new terms, advances in science, and all 
the facts that are related to health. 

Surprisingly enough, when topics for discussion were chosen they 
included all phases of health. A few of the subjects suggested were: 
vision, posture, nutrition, healthful living, diseases, immunizations, 
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safety, and teeth. These were all discussed during the year and some 
others were added, including: sanitation, tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, 
brucellosis, colds, and first aid. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


Nutrition, the first subject discussed intensively, had endless pos- 
sibilities. Previously a diet survey had been made in the school 
and the results revealed that most children’s breakfasts were inade- 
quate. A nutritionist, whose services are available to the teachers, 
talked to the children’s health council. Members learned what is 
considered a complete breakfast. One of the children made a poster 
for one of the two bulletin boards available for the council’s use. 

At another session the essentials of a good lunch were reviewed. 
Each child learned how to determine if his lunch contained the kinds 
of foods it should. Out of this developed the knowledge of how to 
determine the completeness of any lunch or diet. During this session 
the subject of enriched foods was mentioned. One class was asked 
to prepare materials for a bulletin board. Another period was de- 
voted to vitamins: what they are, their best sources, why the body 
needs them, and if they depreciate when stored or cooked. 

One of the city sanitarians met with the council and directed the 
gtoup’s thinking into a discussion of germs and other harmful or- 
ganisms. A discussion of better school cleanliness, especially on the 
playground and in the lavatories, started a general school clean-up 
campaign. Similarly a discussion of safety brought out several sug- 
gestions for making the playground more safe and the children 
more conscious of being careful. 

At the times of national drives relating to tuberculosis, polio- 
myelitis, cancer, and heart disease the status of these diseases was 
discussed. During a mass TB survey, the council learned about the 
hazards of tuberculosis and how they could guard against them. 
Means of spread and precautionary measures were demonstrated. By 
teaching the children the purpose of a survey, it was believed that 
they might participate in family discussions of the subject. 

When the drive for funds for the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis was in progress, a nurse who had been slightly crippled 
by poliomyelitis came to the council meeting to discuss signs, symp- 
toms, and preventive measures. Many pupils had seen or heard of the 
iton lungs and wanted to know their purpose and other details about 
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them. A recent outbreak of the disease had stimulated interest and 
curiosity. 

The American Heart Association drive provided ample reason for 
discussing rheumatic fever. Comparison of the rheumatic fever death 
rate with that for the recently discussed poliomyelitis illustrated 
the need for more community education in this field. Many articles, 
gtaphs, and information from newspapers provided excellent ma- 
terials for further study of heart diseases. 

Brucellosis, a minor disease problem in this community, was the 
subject for one meeting. Since many children travel during their 
vacations, a reminder to use pasteurized milk seemed timely. The 
history of this disease, formerly called Malta fever, proved to be very 
interesting to them. 

A constant enemy of the school child is the common cold. Early 
in the winter the council discussed cold prevention. The pamphlet 
ker-choo .. and you was an attractive guide.* Each child in the school 
was given a copy. The health department sent to parents a letter 
giving information about cold symptoms, prevention of colds, and 
possible treatment. At this same time the principal of the school, 
who is interested in visual education, provided the film, Joan Avoids 
a Cold, to emphasize precautions against the common cold.’ 

During its immunization discussions, the council considered small- 
pox, diphtheria, and tetanus. Graphs and pamphlets were made avail- 
able to show how the death rates from these diseases have decreased. 
The council made colorful murals for the health room to keep the 
children’s minds occupied during inoculations. The mothers’ club 
furnished attractive draperies and bed spreads to make the health 
room more cheerful. 

Most medical supplies are kept in the health room but some are 
kept in the classrooms to care for minor cuts and scratches. Proper 
methods of cleansing lacerations and handling sterile equipment were 
discussed by the council. In this connection the council discussed 
school and home safety. Rules and precautionary measures for sum- 
mer safety were printed and distributed to the entire student body. 

A visit to the medical museum followed a discussion on vision. 
Transparent anatomical pictures of the eye, simplified cross sections, 


1 Rubber Manufacturers Association, Rubber Footwear Division. ker-choo . . amd you. New 
York: the Association, 1948. 16 p. Available on request. 

2 Joan Avoids a Cold. 16 mm sound. 10 min. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 207 E. 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 1941. 
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and a model that showed the image seen on the retina were used for 
teaching purposes. An explanation of the Snellen chart helped to 
clarify vision testing and its purpose in the classroom. A light meter 
was used in the classroom to determine if each child’s desk was 
properly placed to receive the best light. 

A visit to the health department offices gave the children informa- 
tion on the functions of the department. Personal interest was 
heightened by checking their own birth certificates; this gave them 
insight into the system of keeping vital statistics and the scope of 
the community health program. 


CLASSES SHARE IN THE COUNCIL’S STUDIES 


Teacher interest and cooperation have been an important part in 
the actual functioning of the council. When the teacher allows 
ample time for reporting to the class on the council’s meeting, and 
promotes further discussion, the project grows in effectiveness. 
Classes show great interest when the council member presents his 
report well and the group is permitted to discuss the subject. 

Reports to the classroom are always better if there is something 
for the council member to show or to demonstrate. Most children 
feel more secure with something in their hands to show the class. 
Finding suitable illustrative material is essential and not always 
easy. Posters that can pass from room to room, pamphlets or parts 
of pamphlets, models, and other displays can be used. Printed ma- 
terials used in any council meeting are taken to the classrooms. After 
being discussed, they are placed on the class reading tables. 

The council provides many opportunities for developing leader- 
ship, for individual initiative by the members in making their reports, 
and for group thinking and participation. Undoubtedly the council 
can increase its effectiveness. Perhaps it should consider more parent 
participation. But whatever its future, the school health council 
plays a definite role in the school organization, making itself known 
and seen thru many useful activities. 





Seeking Parental Cooperation 


Principals can help to remove the 
barriers to parental cooperation. 


By EMMA LEVITT 


Principal, Yates School 
Chicago, Illinois 


OW MANY times have classroom teachers and administrators 
H wondered if their carefully planned programs of health educa- 
tion were only wasted effort. They arrange for physical examinations 
and spend precious time writing notes that say “Johnnie needs to 
have his eyes examined. We think he may need glasses,” or ‘‘Susie 
has bad tonsils. She should have them out.” They attach lists of free 
clinics. They may even arrange for a free eye examination, supply the 
prescription for glasses, and sometimes pay for the glasses or arrange 
for payment. 

And what happens? Nothing. Johnnie’s parents are too busy to 
take him to the clinic. Susie’s mother wonders why the school is con- 
cerned with Susie’s tonsils, anyway. Billy’s glasses lie unused at the 
back of some dresser drawer. 

Or the teacher struggles to teach the children about wholesome 
foods and the need for sleep, fresh air, and exercise. But the children 
continue to go to bed late, often after their parents have taken them 
to the movies and to the neighborhood hot-dog stand. 

It is discouraging, and the natural reaction is to blame the failures 
on the indifference of parents, their unwillingness to cooperate, and 
their neglect of their children’s welfare. 

But second thought raises doubts about this easy shifting of the 
blame to the parents. Are they really indifferent, or are they merely 
uninformed? Glasses may not seem important to parents whose back- 
ground is rooted in old-world communities where there was little 
need for perfect vision. Diseased tonsils may mean merely a sofe 
throat to mother, whose own mother always treated it with an old 
sock around the neck. To people who have heard only vaguely about 
germs, the care of tonsils and teeth seem a matter of minor impor 
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tance. Why does teacher fuss so about them? To these parents, being 
able to give the children enough food, of any kind, is a great achieve- 
ment in itself. 

What, then, is the solution to the problem? The children surely 
cannot be allowed to grow up suffering from remediable defects, 


malnourished, and physically inadequate to cope with the demands of 
adult life. 


THE SCHOOL OR THE PARENTS? 


There are two answers to the question. The first is one toward 
which, consciously or unconsciously, the schools have been moving 
for some time. This is for the schools to assume the entire responsi- 
bility for the pupils’ health or as much of this burden as possible. 
Is this advisable? It is not within the scope of this paper to deal with 
the many ramifications of that question or with the effects of such 
procedure on parents and pupils. However, the advisability of such 
a course of action is certainly open to question. Even if it were de- 
sirable, such a procedure is not practicable. Not only are most school 
districts financially unable to assume the costs of a comprehensive 
program of health care but also they lack the trained personnel. 

If the school does not assume the responsibility, either the parents 
or the community as a whole must do so. The community and the 
parents can cooperate—the community offers free services for those 
who cannot afford to pay, but the parents are responsible for taking 
advantage of these opportunities. Here again arises the problem of 
getting the parents to do their share. 


HELP THE PARENTS TO Do THEIR PART 


There is only one practicable answer. Educate the parents. Before 
making demands upon them, make sure that they understand the 
importance of these demands, the need for the recommended action, 
and the reason behind it. Many so-called uncooperative parents 
would gladly work with the schools if the matter were carefully 
explained to them. This is where the responsibility of the school 
lies. In educating the parents, school people will find that they are 
educating themselves to a greater understanding of the lives and 
problems of the pupils and their families. 

The difficulties of such a program should not be minimized. 
Campaigns organized thru parent-teacher associations and similar 
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groups may reach only those taking an active interest. Indifferent 
and uncooperative parents are rarely members of parents’ organiza- 
tions, and seldom attend school assembly programs. The really effec- 
tive program of parent education must be home-centered rather than 
school-centered. 

The most obvious way of reaching the home is thru messages from 
the school—from the principal, teacher, health officer, school nurse, 
or others officially connected with the school. The messages may 
take the form of letters or bulletins. Or radio programs may be used 
if the school is fortunate enough to have broadcast time available. 

The basic principles of advertising must be followed. Bulletins 
and radio programs should be on specific aspects of the health pro- 
gram rather than on general appeals for support. They should ex- 
plain the purpose in clear, simple language, using concepts familiar 
to the parents. School people must remember that what seems obvious 
to them may be completely new to the parent to whom the appeal 
is addressed. 

Bulletins should state specifically what the parent is expected to 
do. If, for example, a bulletin on the importance of vision tests 
advises using the services of a clinic, there should be a clear state- 
ment of the name and address of the clinic, possibly the means of 
transportation from the school district to the clinic, the days and 
hours at which patients are accepted, the services that may be obtained, 
and fees that are charged. A bulletin on the need for proper sleep 
should contain a table giving the average number of hours of sleep 
needed by children at various ages. 

The same rules of learning that apply to the teaching of pupils 
should be used in the preparation of the bulletins and radio pro- 
grams. Problems should be made real, immediate, and personal to 
the parent. The message should be repeated, repeated, and repeated 
with variations, until it sinks in. One idea should be taken up at a 
time. A bulletin about the importance of milk, for example, is fat 
more effective with the parents than one discussing the essentials of 
a complete diet. 


HELP FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


The campaign will be more effective if these school bulletins 
are reinforced by properly timed messages from other agencies in the 
community. By enlisting the cooperation of the local doctors, the 
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PTA, local welfare officers, clinic directors, community hospitals, 
and similar local leaders and institutions, the school can create in the 
parents’ minds the salutary feeling that there is agreement among 
all those to whom they look for guidance. 

It is not always necessary for the school to prepare and mimeo- 
gtaph bulletins on every subject. There are available numerous excel- 
lent publications of the federal and state governments, universities, 
foundations, and commercial organizations. Many of these materials 
are free, and the school, by explaining its purpose, can obtain an 
adequate supply for the asking. Other publications are available 
at a nominal fee, which is often less than the cost of mimeographing 
an equal number of copies of special bulletins. By the judicious 
selection and purchase of sufficient copies to send home to parents, 
the school will perform an educational service without too great a 
burden upon the busy teaching staff. 


CHILDREN MAy TELL THE STORY 


Even more effective, sometimes, than the direct approach from the 
school is the indirect approach thru the child’s own activities. Pride 
in their children makes parents particularly responsive to this appeal. 
While a mother may put aside a bulletin unread or glance at it indif- 
ferently, she will take interest in a letter or a booklet her own child 
has written, carry it about to show to relatives and neighbors, talk 
about it, and think about it. If his child is to speak on the radio, his 
father will urge every neighbor, relative, friend, and co-worker to 
listen. 

The school’s art department can cooperate by planning a poster 
project to enlist the aid of the entire community in spreading the 
health gospel. Local business associations are usually most willing 
to place school posters in every shop window of the neighborhood. 
Attractive posters on some phase of health, with the names of the 
pupil artists prominently displayed, should create enough interest 
to make the educational campaign effective. 

The possibilities of these school-inspired and pupil-managed cam- 
paigns are endless, and each school can work out its own variations. 
A basic principle of any program should be that each project should 
be conducted within the pattern of regular school procedure, so that 
the pupils are not deprived of their own educational opportunities 
while we attempt to teach their parents. 
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REMOVING OBSTACLES TO COOPERATION 


Sometimes, when cooperation is not given, it is because conditions 
at home make cooperation impossible. Parents may fail to take the 
child to a physician or clinic because they lack funds, or because the 
mother has several preschool children and no place to leave them. 
Sometimes the mother herself is ill. Or the mother may be employed 
during hours when free clinics are open. Educating the parents will 
not help to solve these problems. 

The school cannot provide care for the younger children or take 
pupils for medical care. It can, however, serve as a leader in getting 
the community to meet these problems that interfere with parental 
cooperation. The PTA, for example, can be encouraged to organize 
a group of mothers who would provide a “nursery school’’ for 
younger brothers and sisters during the hours that certain clinics 
are open, thus enabling the mothers to take the school-age children 
for their appointments. Such a nursery school can be held in an un- 
used schoolroom, some community center, or a member's home. 
Where both parents are employed and do not have free time, mem- 
bers of the PTA can volunteer to accompany a group of children 
whose parents have signed an authorization and request for such 
action. 

The advantages of such a plan are obvious. Not only would it 
give added health protection to the school children of the commu- 
nity, but it would also help to build better relationships between the 
school and the homes. There is no better way for parents to grow 
in understanding of the problems, functions, and aims of the schools 
than to allow them to participate in making them work more ef 
fectively. 


The first health is wealth. Sickness is poor-spirited, and cannot 
serve any one; it must husband its resources to live. But health or 
fulness answers its own ends, and has to spare, runs over, and 
inundates the neighborhoods and creeks of other men’s necessities. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Let the Parents Understand 


Teachers, medical personnel, and other parents 
can help the principal in making the health 
program meaningful to parents. 


By CHARLOTTE G. SMITH 


Principal, Potrero School 
El Monte, California 


ARY’S EYES are so beautiful they couldn’t be defective!” This 

was one parent’s reaction to the telebinocular test that showed 

a great loss of sight in both eyes. When Joe was examined by the 
school doctor, “Rigidity across the shoulders, arms pulling back! 
This child should see a neurologist at once.” But Joe’s father said, 
“Joe is just putting on. He can use his arms and shoulders when he 
thinks no one is watching.” But a year later when the parents con- 
sulted a neurologist he reported ‘“‘a missed case of poliomyelitis.” 

As some parents know the need but refuse to face the issue so 
there are others who are ignorant of their children’s needs. Also, 
many parents do not follow thru with recommendations when defects 
are pointed out to them. Others feel that the school health program 
offers a service only to those in financial straits. Still others refuse 
health measures because of religious scruples. Because many parents 
are not educated in the up-to-date research on child development they 
do not understand the present school approach to education and fail 
to cooperate in the health program. 

The school can accomplish more in promoting children’s health if 
the objectives and responsibilities are understood and shared by the 
home. Somehow, the parents and the school must come together in 
their thinking and actions to guide every child into the best mental, 
physical, and emotional health patterns. 


Four APPROACHES TO PARENTAL UNDERSTANDING 


The schools can make many approaches to this problem of home 
and school relationships. First, the schools of today strive to secure 
teachers who are well informed on child development and able to 
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help parents with child problems. Many parents have been relieved 
to learn, while talking to the teacher, that their child is only follow- 
ing the pattern of his age group. 

Next, the schools, with the help of other agencies, can give parents 
information on modern child development and on the school health 
program. The schools strive to keep in touch with research on child 
growth and development and pediatrics. 

Besides, the schools have specific health services available to all 
school children. These include tests of sight and hearing, physicians’ 
examinations, dental work, nurses’ services, speech correction, and 
psychological and guidance services. These services can be rendered 
so as to enlarge the parents’ understanding. The child’s school activi- 
ties and relationships are conditioned by his health status. We no 
longer classify a child as “incorrigible” or “mentally defective” 
until proper research has been made to eliminate the possibility of ill 
health, emotional imbalance, or mental blocks. The school health 
service is a preventive program, since it strives to keep the child at 
optimum health and to lift the underpar child up to the standards 
of the well child. 

Lastly, certain parents themselves can cooperate with school per- 
sonnel to extend an understanding of the health program so that 
every child may have a physical examination; vision and hearing 
tests; dental care; a hot, wholesome lunch; a happy, well-adjusted 
school life; a clean, heated, lighted, well-aired classroom; a safe 
place to play; and a safe route to and from school. 


‘THE TEACHER CAN INTERPRET THE PROGRAM 


Since the child is the concern of both parent and teacher and 
since the teacher makes the first school contacts with the child, it is 
only logical that the teacher lead in orienting the parent to the school 
health program. Mutual concern for the child opens the way for 
exchange of information. 

With this early contact between parent and teacher the parent will 
realize that the key person in finding maladjustments among the chil- 
dren in the classroom is the teacher, who has the children before 
him many hours of every day. He sees them among others, all having 
varying degrees of mental, emotional, and physical normalcy. With- 
out the teacher's ever present scrutiny and appraisal many health 
defects would go unnoticed, even by parents. 
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If parents would visit the classroom and watch the children, they 
would gain much from the teacher’s approach to problems of health, 
and the child’s response to the teacher’s guidance. These visits should 
be planned so that the parents will be aware of the teacher’s mo- 
tives and understand the approaches made. Many times a child’s 
participation has done more to open the eyes of reluctant parents to 
the value of the school health program than lectures, conferences, 
and bulletins. Too often the child is the only vehicle by which par- 
ents get information about the school. The schools are then at the 
mercy of the child’s immaturity and inaccuracy of interpretation. 

In conferences with individual parents, the teacher keeps parents 
aware of the health developments of the child and has a chance to 
ascertain the extent of the parent’s information and thinking on 
health problems. Conferences should be held when both parents can 
be present. The child’s father may need more help in understanding 
the health program than the mother since he has had fewer school 
contacts. Sometimes it is advisable to have the nurse present at these 
meetings. The child’s health record will guide parents and teachers 
in their thinking. In health experiences as in other learning situations, 
greater results are attainable when both the home and the school 
stress the same points. No other approach offers benefits equal to 
those of the parent-teacher conference. 


PUBLICATIONS, LECTURES, AND AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


There are many other ways of getting information to the parents, 
both on child development in general and on the local school health 
program in particular. The local librarian is always willing to pre- 
pare lists of books for parents. The school can send home bulletins 
on valuable health procedures. A folder describing the health pro- 
gtam of the school should be given to parents at the time of enrol- 
ment. Such a folder should list the community health services. 

The parent-teacher association often helps by providing lectures, 
study groups, and motion pictures, to mention just a few services. 
The PTA can be the school’s most important agent for bringing 
health information to the people. 

Motion pictures have an appeal to school children as well as 
to adults. ““Home-made” movies of the local school can take the 
parents at one sitting to different parts of the building, where health 
habits and good rules are apparent, where health charts present 
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records of class experiences, where safety is practiced, where hands 
are washed, where children get first aid, where the nurse tests vision 
and hearing, and where the doctor gives physical examinations or 
inoculations. The movie may also show the preschool roundup, the 
cafeteria, classes studying about milk, and others taking field trips. 
Parents are especially interested because they see their own children 
and their actual experiences. Such a project is well worth the time 
and money it takes. 


HEALTH SERVICE PERSONNEL CAN WORK WITH PARENTS 


The importance of the school nurse in the parent-school relation- 
ship cannot be overemphasized. Altho the teacher is closer to the 
child than anyone else outside the family circle, the nurse is freer 
to talk with the parent in the home. She is also a specialist in health. 
She can interpret the findings of the school physician by unraveling 
the meaning of medical terms and by sharing her experience. 





Well-baby clinic, Public Schools, Alameda County, California 


“Schools . . . educate pupils and parents on the value and im- 
portance of immunization of infants against communicable 
diseases.” 
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The school physician has an added responsibility when he confers 
with parents or teachers. He must explain the dangers for some 
children of participating in vigorous school activities; the value of 
love and affection for the unhappy, frustrated child; and the nutri- 
tional requirements of the overactive child. He must evaluate school 
activities in terms of the child’s abilities—mental, physical, and emo- 
tional. Furthermore he must be an expert on the well child and be 
able to point out the first signs of deviations from the normal. 


PARENTS THEMSELVES CAN HELP 


Parents should not only be informed but also be enlisted into 
active participation. Some mothers have taken the responsibility of 
seeing that the small children get to and from school safely. They 
have cared for preschool children while other mothers have con- 
ferences with the doctor or the teacher, or attend study groups. 
Fathers have helped raise money for school lunches, new equipment, 
and medical assistance for needy children. They have also served 
as playground supervisors and youth leaders. 

The PTA can help in countless ways. In addition to their many 
local services to the school, the members can use their influence to 
secure needed appropriations and legislation for the protection and 
promotion of their children’s health. 

There are experts in every line of endeavor in our communities 
who should be enlisted in school activities. They should be en- 
couraged to function on advisory boards dealing with health, and 
to assist teachers, nurses, and principals in planning for health. 
Physician-parents, dentist-parents, social workers, officers of the 
peace, and all youth leaders should be urged to assist their local 
schools. They can aid, for example, in the planning of summer 
toundups, clinics, and classes for handicapped pupils. 

The child, the teacher, the nurse, the specialists, and the parents 
cannot realize the ultimate benefits of a functioning health program 
unless the principal or administrator is keenly aware of the im- 
portance of parental understanding and participation. It should 
always be remembered, also, that the schools are working with both 
present and future parents. The children now in school soon will 
become parents themselves. Care and insight in making health 
activities meaningful to the pupils will later be reflected in greater 
understanding by the parents of the community. 


Health in Texas Schools 


Principals in Texas schools have worked 
for the coordination of efforts to improve 
child health. 


Submitted by HEALTH COORDINATORS 


Texas Demonstration Schools 


Edited by LEWIS SPEARS 


Director of Health Education 
State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 


age i agameleeseones principals of Texas are beginning to realize 
their responsibilities in providing an adequate school health 
program. Approximately 25 public schools have been designated as 
pilot or demonstration schools, to show what can be accomplished 
by our public schools and community agencies when working together 
for health improvement. Principals have assumed major responsi- 
bility for leadership. 

This statewide effort was launched in December 1946 by the 
Division of Health Education of the State Department, in coopera- 
tion with four state colleges and the University of Texas, and with 
financial assistance from the Kellogg Foundation. 

In most of the cooperating schools, the principal has appointed 
a classroom teacher to act as coordinator of the health education 
program. Thru the combined efforts of the principal, coordinator, 
classroom teachers, pupils, and related community agencies, many 
changes have been brought about. The school plant, the services 
rendered to pupils, the curriculum, and methods of instruction, all 
have been improved. 

Classrooms have been repainted in color schemes restful to the 
eyes; grounds have been improved; more playground equipment 
has been bought; more drinking fountains have been installed; soap 
and paper towels have been placed in the restrooms; correct ventila- 
tion facilities have been provided for classrooms; shower rooms 
have been provided in gymnasiums; and hand-washing facilities 
have been provided in the cafeterias. 
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Many schools have arranged their curriculum to provide health 
instruction for children of primary grades. Opportunities to practice 
good health habits are provided. These are related to rest periods 
after lunch, arrangement of classrooms to take advantage of the 
natural lighting, and seating in classrooms arranged according to 
individual needs as determined by vision and hearing tests. 

Some elementary-school principals have encouraged participation 
of local health agencies in the school health program. Thru their 
cooperative planning, a health-education program which provides 
for integrated health instruction, a nutrition survey, exclusion from 
school for those having symptoms of communicable diseases, pre- 
school conferences with parents, preschool health examinations, 
immunization program, and examination of children for physical 
defects has been put into operation. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The majority of pilot schools engaged in experimental health- 
education programs in Texas do not have the services of a paid 
physician, dentist, dental hygienist, psychiatrist, or school nurse. 
The classroom teacher designated as coordinator of health educa- 
tion is responsible for arranging for volunteer school health services 
by the doctors, dentists, and other professional personnel of the 
community who will assist in the school health program. The co- 
ordinator also arranges for inservice education in health for the 
school personnel, usually with the help of one of the cooperating 
teacher-education institutions. The technics used by the teachers and 
other personnel to observe the signs of good health include daily 
observation by classroom teachers, health examinations every three 
years by medical personnel of the community, and referrals to family 
physicians. Classroom teachers make home visits to encourage parents 
to secure corrections of the deficiencies discovered thru the medical 
examination. 

Children with communicable diseases who are excluded from 
school are admitted after an examination by either the family physi- 
cian or the city health officer. Teachers are given first-aid instruction 
on the basis of the American Red Cross textbook. The building and 
grounds are kept constantly in repair as a safety precaution. Other 
safety measures are hand rails for stairs, safety glass in doors, fire 
drills, safety patrol, and safety education. 
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In a number of schools a school-community health council has 
been vital to the development and administration of a functional 
health-education program. Council members work together as a 
team in discovering the health problems in the school and com- 
munity, and they suggest ways of meeting these local problems. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The preparation of teachers for health instruction has been ar- 
ranged thru the cooperation of the state colleges and university. 
Some of them have shown an interest in child health by providing 
workshops in health education during the summer and a coordinator 
of health education to work with schools and communities in the 
college area during the school year. These college coordinators have 
served to stimulate superintendents, principals, local school coordina- 
tors, teachers, and local community agencies to work together for 
an over-all health education program. Many public-school adminis- 
trators have invited college personnel to offer inservice education 
in health, on school time, for all the school personnel. 

Teachers have developed in parents a desire to assist in the health- 
education program of the boys and girls by encouraging the mothers 
to observe their children closely and to keep a child at home when 
there is any sign of illness. Parents are also encouraged to assist 
children in practicing at home the health habits learned in school. 

Panel discussions are held in order that children may relieve 
tension by talking about their problems. The children practice good 
grooming, learn to rest and relax, and develop good habits of 
dental care. 

In the nutrition program, the value of balanced meals is studied 
by having students list the foods they eat for a three-day period 
and then comparing them with the seven basic foods that are required 
for normal growth and development. Children not only learn the 
value of food but learn to prepare menus for a balanced diet, and 
mothers are encouraged to assist children in the preparation of 
food according to approved menus. They learn proper eating habits 


by using the lunchroom as a laboratory. Eating together in the | 


lunchroom as a family, each child takes his turn to serve as host 
or hostess. Since many children are transported to school by bus, 
mid-morning nourishment is served to supplement the diet of the 
elementary-school child. 
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HEALTH IN THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Both indoor and outdoor activities in the physical education pro- 
gtam are adapted to health improvement. The elementary-school 
physical education program is usually conducted by classroom teach- 
ers under the supervision of the director of health and physical 
education. The students are taught the recreational aspects of music, 
art, drama, literature, science, nature study, industrial arts, hand 
crafts, dancing, and games. These activities are taught during the 
regular school program and voluntary participation is encouraged 
in such activities before school, at noon, and after school. Inter- 
scholastic athletics is not encouraged in the elementary school. 
However, the intramural program does encourage participation in 
competitive sports, such as touch football, basketball, softball, relays, 
and similar games. The health of the participants is safeguarded 
thru the daily observation by classroom teachers for signs of illness. 

A child who is persistent in his dislike of the physical education 
program is encouraged by classroom teachers to visit the family 
physician for a medical examination. Thru cooperative planning 
by the school officials and doctors, no child who is able to attend 
school is excused from physical education. Each one is assigned 
to one of four classifications for physical education, namely, (a) 
unrestricted, (b) restricted, (c) remedial, and (d) rest. Children 
in the unrestricted class are further divided according to weight 
and grade level. Children convalescing from serious illness are 
required to provide a doctor's permit to enter the unrestricted 
activity program. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Several purposes are underlying the experimental program in 
health education in Texas. One is the desire to render a service 
to the children and adults in the communities where the 25 pilot 
schools are located. Another is the hope that the experience in 
school-and-community cooperation in health education may lead 
to a broader base of community understanding of the entire school 
program. Basic to the whole effort is the dream that the enthusiasm 
engendered and the results obtained in the demonstration centers 
will lead to an extension of like activities in many other school 
systems thruout the state of Texas. 


Vision — 

is an essential quality of elementary-school prin- 
cipals. As Chapter Seven shows, it is an especially useful factor in 
health education. True vision does not mean idle dreaming or wishful 
thinking. It does mean planning, far-sightedness, and capacity to see 
relationships between means and ends. Vision calls for sensitivity to 
changes in the evolving physical and emotional status of both pupils 
and teachers. It calls for courage to stand out from the crowd. 

Most principals are not experts in the content of health education 
or in technical medical skills. The principal’s expertness lies rather 
in his knowledge of child development; his ability to release the in- 
structional creativeness of teachers; and his efficiency in bringing to- 
gether people and materials under conditions where effective learning 
can take place. The positive forces of health education do not exist 
in a vacuum; they operate under school conditions which either facili- 
tate or impede their progress. 

In considering his own role in health education the principal may 
consider such questions as the following: 


To what extent do I understand the purposes and methods of 
modern programs of health education? 


Is my knowledge of the health education program of this 
school limited to course-of-study bulletins or is it based upon first- 
hand contact with what goes on in the classrooms? 


Do I myself really believe that education in health is so im- 
portant that if necessary it should take precedence over other 
things? 

Do my administrative and management procedures make or 
mar good health teaching? 

What knowledge do I have of the families of this community 
and their needs in the field of health education? 

Have I ever systematically sought to discover the health and 
safety hazards in this school and to take appropriate action? 

In what ways have I helped classroom teachers to meet their 
problems in the field of health education? 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Role 


of the Classroom Teacher 
in School Health 





Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


“The teacher is a key person in the school health program but he 
frequently needs advice or assistance from those with special 
preparation in health.” 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Role 
of the Classroom Teacher 
in School Health 


HE CLASSROOM teacher is truly the ‘‘main cog” of the school health 
yp een Since he is with the children for long periods of time, 
the teacher has unique opportunities for helping them to develop 
positive attitudes toward health and to increase health knowledge. 

In maintaining a healthful school environment the teacher's in- 
fluence is paramount. By wise planning he makes it possible for each 
child to have feelings of belonging, security, and success. Also, he 
regulates the physical conditions in the classroom. In health services, 
the teacher's daily observations supplement the medical examinations. 
The teacher’s knowledge of child development enables him to detect 
any early signs of abnormality. By helping to weigh, measure, and 
test vision and hearing he keeps aware of his own pupils’ needs. 

The teacher has the basic responsibility for health instruction. First 
of all, he plans for health learnings in his own classroom and also 
uses every opportunity for incidental health emphases. 

Furthermore, the teacher takes part in research, group planning, 
work with parents, and other schoolwide activities in health. 

Above all, the classroom teacher should attempt to become a well: 
rounded, mature person himself. He should participate in the social 
life of the community, develop an interesting hobby, and get regular 
outdoor exercise. Children respond to adults who are interesting, en- 
thusiastic, pleasant people. 

The elementary-school principal can assist classroom teachers thru 
an understanding of the teaching problems inherent in health teach- 
ing, school health services, and the maintenance of a healthful school 
environment. No less important is his use of democratic methods and 
his personal interest in each of the teachers on his staff. 
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The Teacher Holds the Key 


Each part of the health program depends for 
full effectiveness on the classroom teacher. 


By EDITH SPERZEL, MARIE SUNDHEIM, 
CLAIRE ANDERSON, and DOROTHY DOLMAR 


Principal and Teachers, Whittier School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE CLASSROOM teacher who is convinced of the worth of teach- 

ing health may inspire the child with the desire to be well and 
happy thruout his entire lifetime. The teacher can help him to find 
and know the way. By guidance the teacher can help him to make 
the most of his physical and mental endowments, and can help 
him realize his own responsibility for improving his health and 
the environment in which he lives. Thru an understanding of 
growth, development, and healthful living the teacher can do much 
in the area of prevention. 

Here are some of the things that the teacher can do in the health 
program—things that are within the possibility of most modern 
classrooms, with appropriate modifications to fit the school system 
applying them. 


THE TEACHER PERFORMS SPECIFIC SERVICES 


The teacher informs himself about the health needs of each 
pupil. He uses many sources of information but first of all he 
depends on his own continuous observation of each child for signs 
and symptoms of deviations from good physical and mental health. 
With experience he grows keenly sensitive to the normal appearance 
and conduct of each child and thus to any evidence of abnormality. 
Health needs are considered in conferences with parents and are 
the subject of frequent conferences with nurse, dental hygienist, and 
other specialists. 

Much detailed information about each child is fixed in the teacher's 
memory as he works thru each day with the class, but he does not 
trust to memory alone. The information is recorded on a usable 
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individual health record form that is kept up to date as changes 
occur, and is at hand for constant use. 

A teacher’s health work sheet for studying and recording pupil’s 
health needs can be extremely valuable. On such a sheet the teacher 
records results of the nurse-teacher conference, results of hearing 
tests, conferences with visiting teachers and speech teacher, and 
general health habits, including hours of rest, nutrition status, and 
the like. Recommendations and results of follow-up are noted. Thru 
its use the teacher becomes the best informed person in the school 
on the health status of the child. At parent-teacher conferences, or 
nurse-doctor-teacher conferences, the teacher can give information 
as well as gather additional facts. 

These facts are used in many ways—when seeking parental co- 
operation where needed on specific health needs, in conferring 
with specialists, and in identifying pupils who may need special 
rest, supplemental food, clinic care, hot lunch, medical examination, 
or other special service. The records are of special help in indi- 
vidualizing the curriculum and in selecting units for instruction 
that may meet the common needs of the group of pupils. 

The teacher is present at and takes part in the health examination 
of the child, and cooperates fully in any follow-up prescribed by 
the specialist. The teacher, himself, may weigh and measure children, 
and give tests of vision and hearing; certainly he is present when 
such tests are given. When a skilled person is not available, the 
teacher is prepared to give minor first aid. 

Because the teacher is the best informed person about the child, 
he is the one who should know when the child is able to be in 
class. In most instances he can readmit a child after an absence with 
as much skill as the school nurse. Teachers, therefore, should be 
encouraged to readmit children but to refer pupils with impaired 
health to the nurse for follow-up. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION Is IMPORTANT 


In developing health units in the classroom, the teacher uses the 
same teaching skill and insight as in any other good teaching. 
There is a special need to consider individual differences and provide 
for satisfying results without embarrassing any child whose home 
or religious views may create some conflict with the teaching. Units 
of study should be based on the needs of the children; should be 
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planned with their help; should utilize the services of nurse, physi- 
cian, or other specialist where they can help in the instruction; 
and should make full use of local, state, and national resources. 

Teaching aids are available in health instruction, but the teacher 
must use initiative and imagination in locating and using such ma- 
terials. Exhibits, radio programs, films, slides, books, and periodicals 
all can be used. The teacher has a responsibility for attending lectures 
and training opportunities and for keeping in touch with community 
health leaders who may be helpful in locating teaching resources. 

Teachers must be given complete freedom in unit selection, 
methods of health teaching, and ways of introducing health into 
the curriculum. The instructional program will of course be keyed 
to the accepted goals for a particular school or community and will 
include units on nutrition, dental care, safety, personal cleanliness, 
physical fitness, health examinations, community health and health 
agencies, immunization, human growth and development, sleep and 
rest, family living, and care of the special senses. 

For example, there may be units in safety education, emphasizing 
accident prevention and including the reporting of accidents and a 
study of records of accidents that have. affected the children in the 
class. When an individual pupil, or an entire class, is to have a 
doctor’s examination, there should be adequate instructional prepa- 
ration for the experience. Constant opportunities arise for correlation 
of health with other subjects. Attention should be given to the 
health-giving aspects of such activities as art, handwork, dramatics, 
and music. The study and use of the community's resources in health 
will help pupils to live better in their present environment. 


HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT HELPS BOTH TEACHER AND PUPILS 


The teacher realizes that his own health, attitudes, and personality 
affect the class, and that teaching by example is a recommended 
method. Thus the teacher unfailingly practices the health behavior 
recommended for the class and tries to keep calm, poised, and 
understanding. Concern for his own health leads the teacher to 
seek medical care when needed. 

Physical conditions, such as lighting, temperature and ventilation, 
cleanliness, and orderliness are watched by the teacher. Informal 
seating is used if possible, and the teacher sees to it that seats are 
adjusted to fit the sizes of the children using them. There can be 
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no alibi for a dull, drab room regardless of condition of walls or 
furniture. An enterprising teacher arranges centers of interest and 
displays children’s work, colorful and appropriate pictures, flowers, 
plants, and exhibits. The furniture in the room is moved about 
frequently—color and interest are everywhere. Children are no 
longer seated in stiff rows but sit and work in informal groups. 

Children are taught to be sensitive to and conscious of the influence 
of physical surroundings and to cooperate with the teacher in main- 
taining a healthful environment. 

Short rest periods are provided during the day, by an occasional 
game or something different that provides relaxation. By finding 
ways to ease tension, by elimination of strenuous competition, and 
by putting pupils at ease, the teacher provides an atmosphere con- 
ducive to good mental health. 

If teachers are happy, free from tension, healthy, and interested 
in children, the children will reflect this cheerful, healthful atmosphere 
in spite of inadequate physical conditions in the building. However, 
substandard conditions which exist in old buildings must be brought 
to the attention of the superintendent and the community. It is the 
duty of the teachers and the principal to demand remedies for con- 
ditions which affect the health and safety of children. Some of 
these unfavorable conditions may be small and poorly equipped 
playgrounds, safety hazards, poor lighting, lack of sufficient drinking 
fountains, inadequate lavatory facilities, and inadequate custodial 
service. 

Continued inservice education of the teacher is necessary if needs 
of teachers are to be met. From time to time surveys can be con- 
ducted to determine in what area the individual teacher feels the 
need for help. Many of these needs can be met thru channels avail- 
able without extra cost. The school doctor, school nurse, community 
leaders, and regular classroom teachers can help. Thru panels, 
discussions, movies, and reports teachers can gain knowledge and 
understandings. 
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Learning To Eat Wisely 


Two school faculties cooperate with state and 
county in an experimental nutrition program. 


By EUNICE E. BURDETTE 


Elementary Supervisor, Prince Georges County 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland 


H, I NEARLY forgot carrots! That will never do for Jimmy must 

have a carrot in his lunch.” When the supervisor overheard 

this exclamation in a neighborhood food store she knew that the 
nutrition program was producing results. 

Studies show that many more persons in the United States are 
poorly nourished than need be. Many of the poor diets result from 
a lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of nutrition rather than 
inability to afford proper food. For a long time school people have 
felt that formal instruction in nutrition in high-school biology and 
home economics classes is ‘‘too little and too late.” After several 
meetings of various school officials it was decided to ask the teachers 
to undertake a special nutrition program in a rural school in Prince 
George’s County having Grades I thru XII and in another school 
having Grades I thru VI. 


GETTING STARTED 


A steering committee was designated to guide and direct the 
program. Its members included state and county school officials 
and the faculties of the two schools concerned. As its program in 
nutrition education the committee adopted these objectives: 


1. To experiment with and record effective experiences in teach- 
ing nutrition with special attention directed to the determination of 
the types of activities in nutrition education that are appropriate for 
each age level. 

2. To determine what types of experiences are successful in de- 
veloping or improving the food habits of individuals. 

3. To study the relationship of nutrition to the incidence of 
fatigue in the school-age child. 
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4. To study the relationship between the child’s daily schedule 
of rest and activity and the child’s nutrition. 

5. To determine what changes, if any, need to be made in the 
administrative practices of a school to permit a more complete 
realization of the benefit of a nutritional program. 


In the spring of 1948 the committee decided to record the height 
and weight of each child of the two schools before the close of 
school, to hold a summer workshop for teachers, and to conduct 
three surveys, as follows: 


Nutrition Survey No. 1—Food Intake. This was to be made on 
Monday, May 3, for recording the food eaten on Sunday, May 2; 
Tuesday, May 11, for the food eaten on Monday, May 10; and so 
on until in five consecutive weeks the food intake for five different 
days would be recorded. 

Nutrition Survey No. 2—Child’s Idea of a Well-Balanced Break- 
fast, Lunch, and Dinner. The survey form was filled out by all 
children above Grade III. 

Nutrition Survey No. 3—Food Likes and Dislikes. A complete 
list of foods was presented to the pupils with columns in which 
they could check “‘like,” “dislike,” ‘never tasted.” 


A comparison of the results of the first two surveys showed that 
the children’s knowledge of nutritious foods and well-balanced meals 
was better than their application of this knowledge, but it was felt 
that both could be improved. The greatest deficiencies were in the 
green and yellow vegetables and in the foods containing Vitamin C. 
Also, tho these schools are in rural areas, many of the reported 
diets lacked adequate amounts of milk and dairy products. 


PLANNING THRU A WORKSHOP 


The workshop was conducted for two weeks in the summer of 
1948. The Maryland State Department of Education cooperated by 
sending a nutrition consultant, the state supervisor of school lunches, 
and the state supervisor of elementary education. Assistance was 
also given by two nutritionists from the United States Public Health 
Service, and by county school officials. Many others helped with 
suggestions, comments, and guidance. 

Early in the workshop, lectures on nutrition were presented. 
Afternoons were spent in planning and writing out suggested nutti- 
tion units. There was time to read, browse thru, and become familiar 
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with the extensive library of nutrition materials including books, 
pamphlets, charts, food models, films, and film strips which were 
on display. During the second week, most ef the time was given 
to organizing materials into teaching and resource units. 

The most helpful outcomes of the workshop were meeting pro- 
fessional leaders and working out cooperatively the following under- 
standings to be developed among pupils: 


1. Food determines the kinds of persons we are. It influences our 
health, our appearance, our personality, and our energy to work and 
play. It promotes our resistance to and recovery from illness. 

2. We should attempt to improve as persons by improving our food 
habits thru the daily intake of the foods we need. 

3. Everyone has an obligation to himself and others to practice good 
food habits daily in order to help him to be an effective member of 
society. 

4. We use our foods to best advantage when we have a happy out- 
look, adequate rest and recreation, pleasant surroundings, and sufficient 
time for eating. 

5. An adequate diet need not be expensive; expensive foods are 
not always the most nutritious. 

6. We should learn how to evaluate the popular food fads, super- 
stitions about foods, traditional food customs, food propaganda, food 
and drug labels, and menus. 


After these understandings had been defined by the workshop 
participants a number of over-all activities to be carried out by the 
whole school regardless of age level were suggested. These centered 
around the cafeteria as a laboratory for improving habits of eating. 
Some of the activities found most helpful were learning the pattern 
of an adequate lunch, learning to eat new foods and foods prepared 
in new ways, observing and practicing sanitation in the handling 
of food, and dramatizing accepted social practices. 

To facilitate the construction of curriculum units the participants 
organized themselves into three groups: primary, intermediate, and 
secondary. Later the intermediate committee subdivided into groups 
representing the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


TRYING OUT THE WORKSHOP PLANS 


Some of the units developed, and taught during 1948-49 with 
much enthusiasm on the part of both pupils and teachers were: 
Learning To Eat at School 
How We Select and Buy Foods in a Grocery Store 
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How We Can Build and Use a Grocery Store in Our Room 
How We Can Make a Garden 
Why We Should Drink Milk. 


During the work on Learning To Eat at School such basic informa- 
tion as the need of the body for each of the seven basic food groups, 
the need for avoiding strenuous exercise immediately after eating, 
and understanding why hands should be washed before handling 
food, was not only discussed but put into practice daily during the 
lunch hour. Special emphasis was given these learnings, as well as 
many others, when a lunch was planned, prepared, and eaten, with 
the principal, assistant principal, and supervisor as invited guests. 

The opportunities for planning together; composing and writing 
lists, invitations, and stories; making place cards, mats, and menus; 
developing and practicing better table manners; sharing experiences 
and materials; and constantly evaluating all phases of the work 





Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


“Does each pupil have the seven basic foods daily?” 
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were used by the teachers to help enrich the experiences of the 
children. 

One grade made a class-book telling of the natural resources in 
southern Maryland which make it possible to help feed, not only 
ourselves, but the people of neighboring Washington and Baltimore. 
Another group planned and gave an Egyptian meal. Still others made 
butter and ice cream and enjoyed these good foods with their lunches. 
A series of posters on nutritious and well-balanced meals was made 
and displayed. Each elementary-school room assumed in turn respon- 
sibility for arranging a large bulletin board in the main corridor 
with new materials each month bearing a timely message emphasizing 
good nutrition. 

One class presented a puppet show dramatizing a chart which 
shows Old Mother Hubbard with seven shelves in her cupboard, 
each containing one of the seven basic food groups. 

The school day was reorganized to include more time for rest 
and for the regular serving of fruit juices at the midmorning recess. 
Much improvement in behavior during the lunch period was noted 
in both experimental schools as a result of greater attention on the 
part of both pupils and teachers to the social niceties of eating 
together. The home economics department cooperated with the 
ptimary grades in helping the little people uncap milk bottles, carry 
trays, and clean up when accidents occurred. Attractive place mats 
added to the pleasant atmosphere of the lunch hour. 


BEGINNING To SEE RESULTS 


All of the objectives have not yet been accomplished but a begin- 
ning has been made. There are records of many experiences which 
have proved successful, so far, in teaching some nutrition facts to 
children of different grade levels. Changes have been made in some 
patterns of eating from the testimony of both children and parents. 
The heights and weights of the children have been taken twice a 
year and are being recorded on a graph. These records, kept over a 
period of several years, will help to determine further the effective- 
ness of the program. Everyone connected with the work is convinced 
that an active program is essential. All have once more observed 
that children learn by doing—their active participation and co- 
Operation in initiating, planning, executing, and evaluating the 
program have been its best features. 














Teaching About Sleep 


Teachers lead off in arousing community 
interest in better rest for its children. 


By DOROTHY M. LEWIS 


Principal, Kimball School 
Washington, D.C. 


= PROBLEM of sleep was introduced into a discussion of the 
year’s health program during the final faculty meeting in June. 
It was a phase of children’s health which was of concern to the 
whole group, yet it had not received any definite emphasis in class- 
room teaching or in the total school program. In the discussion 
teachers stressed the number of tired, nervous, restless children, 
their quick tempers, and inability to concentrate or to give and take 
easily in social situations. 


ANALYZING THE PROBLEM 


Why was this so? The overcrowded school was in the midst of a 
rapidly growing community of apartments and public housing. A 
large apartment area with landscaped courts, shopping center, and 
nursery school had strict rules before the war as to family size. 
But housing difficulties forced people to remain in apartments too 
small for comfort and prevented the owners from evicting them. 
Older children shared bedrooms with baby brothers and sisters. Very 
few children had beds of their own and a room of one’s own was 
a rarity. 

In the public housing area, overcrowding was accepted as in- 
evitable since families with six to nine children were not unusual. 
These large families occupied the three-bedroom units while smaller 
families with three or four children occupied the two- and one-bed- 
room units. In one court of only five houses there was a total of 35 
children. 

Getting enough sleep was certainly a problem in such surroundings. 
But what could be done? Should the situation be accepted as in- 
evitable? The teachers gave an emphatic “no.” They felt that the 
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community pattern was largely responsible. They believed that 
many parents do not realize the value of regular hours of sleep, 
do not have the necessary control over their children, and let children 
stay up because other children in their court or block do not go to 
bed early. They use the radio, entertain visitors, and thoughtlessly 
disturb their children’s rest. The teachers decided that overcrowding 
is only one factor; others are the lack of guidance given by parents 
to the children, and the attitude of both toward sleep. 


MAKING PLANS 


The problem was thus clarified and plans were made to begin the 
next school year with an intensive community program to emphasize 
the importance of sleep. A tentative plan was outlined as follows: 


1. To arouse the children’s interest in proper rest thru classroom 
discussion and study at the beginning of the school year 

2. To encourage student council representatives to report their 
classroom interests in sleep to the council, in this way unifying the 
school activities 

3. To present the idea to the program-planning committee of 
the parent-teacher association 

4. To focus the attention of all parents on the importance of 
sleep to their children. , 


When the PTA program-planning committee met in early July the 
suggestions by the principal and teacher members were enthusiasti- 
cally received. The committee planned a panel discussion on sleep 
for the first meeting of the association in October. Teachers and 
children thus would have a full month to make a good beginning 
before the PTA meeting. 


INFORMING CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


At the faculty meeting before the opening of school in September 
the sleep project was planned in more detail. The PTA panel partici- 
pants were announced and a committee of four teachers headed by 
the PTA health chairman was chosen. All teachers helped to arouse 
the interest of the children in sleep. The use of radio, late movie 
hours, cooperation with parents, and good bedtime hours were 
tecognized as common problems. 

By the end of the second week of school, activities were well 
underway. There were daily discussions about sleep, some incidental, 
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some carefully planned, in the 20 classes from the kindergarten to 
the twelve-year-olds. Personal accounts of bedtime hours and before- 
bedtime activities were talked over in kindergarten. Discussions 
from the point of view of physical health and personal habits were 
arranged in Grade VI. 

A pamphlet, general in nature and dealing with sleep on an adult 
level, was given to each family. Parents showing special interest 
were offered the bulletins Your Child from One to Six,’ and Your 
Child from 6 to 12.° Soon afterward the following letter was sent 
to parents: 


Dear Parents: 

We, the teachers of Kimball School, are aware that the problem 
of sleep for the school-age child is a serious one. We are promot- 
ing a campaign to make our community conscious of the need for 
regular and sufficient rest. 

Parents and teachers know these things: (a) SLEEP is a great 
restorer of energy. (b) We could not live without SLEEP. (c) 
Lack of SLEEP makes us nervous, ill, and irritable. (d) The tired 
child provokes the tired parent and vice versa. (e) Lack of 
SLEEP affects a child’s school work, so that he is unable to listen, 
think, or follow directions. But once the HABIT OF SLEEP is 
formed, it is hard to break. It becomes second nature. 

Many of you will have one or more of the following problems 
to solve in planning and adhering to your program of sleep for 
your growing child. 

1. You live in an apartment. 

2. You live under crowded conditions. 

3. There is a small baby in your home. 

4. Your neighbor’s children keep late hours. 

We want to help parents solve these problems, Check your 
problem and return this letter to your child’s teacher. 

a eee 
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Each teacher used the responses to the questionnaire as a basis 
for classroom teaching and for parent conferences. Most comments 
were favorable, showing appreciation of the school’s efforts, a desite 


1 John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. Sleep, the Restorer. Boston: the Company, 1938. 

2U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Your Child from One to Six. Publication 
No. 30. Revised edition. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 146 p. 

8 Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. Your Child from 
6 to 12. Publication No. 324. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 140 p. 
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for further help, or in general an insight into the problem. Following 
are a few examples of parents’ comments: 


1. I agree 100 percent with your campaign. Fortunately I have none 
of the above problems that interfere with my child getting a normal 
amount of sleep which I consider 11 to 12 hours a night. 

2. I think my girls would go to sleep earlier if good sleeping habits 
continued to be stressed during school hours. 

3. The boys go to bed at an early hour but then they wake up early. 
They hear their Daddy getting ready for work and think it is time 
for them to get up too. How can we cope with this situation? 

4, My greatest trouble is getting my children in bed. They just hate 
to go to bed. 

5. Number four is a summer-time problem but in winter the radio is 
the sleep robber. 


DISCUSSING SLEEP AT A PTA MEETING 


The faculty committee enlisted the help of the school health edu- 
cation department, which assisted in procuring materials and pro- 
vided a consultant to serve on the PTA panel discussion in October. 
The panel included a teacher as a leader, a parent, the school nurse, 
and an outside consultant. As a basis for the discussion the panel 
members used, in addition to the questionnaire responses, the list 
of suggestions quoted below: 


GETTING A CHILD READY FOR SLEEP 


1. A child’s night rest will depend largely on how he has spent 
his day. He should have proper food, lots of play, plenty of sunlight, 
a daily nap, and a peaceful home. 

2. The food at his evening meal should be simple, nourishing, and 
easy to digest. Not too much liquid should be given to a child in the 
evening. 

3. The half-hour before bedtime should be quiet. Romping, exciting 
games, and exciting stories do not belong in this hour; neither do 
matters of discipline nor family squabbles. A child going to bed has 
a tight to feel happy, safe, and at peace with the world. 

4. We should give a child a few minutes final notice before bedtime 
— he can come to a stopping place in his game or whatever he is 

oing. 

5. A child will learn to accept a regular bedtime hour as a matter 
of course if no attention is paid to his teasing or coaxing to stay up 
just a little longer. Children like parents to be firm if they are also 
fair and reasonable. If, in the past, your child has not gone to bed at a 
tegular hour, now is the time to decide on his bedtime hour. Begin 





tonight putting him to bed at that time and allow no ordinary circum- 
stances to interfere with it. 

6. A child should have a comfortable bed of his owh, and his 
nightclothes should be loose and attractive so that he will like to put 
them on. The window should be open and the room made as quiet and 
dark as possible. 

7. A child may associate bedtime with an unhappy time if he is 
put to bed as a punishment. We can make going to bed a pleasant 
experience in the child’s day. It is a good plan to go to his room with 
him and see that he is properly tucked in. If he is afraid of the dark 
or has other fears, probably someone has frightened him. A child 
should never be threatened with the dark or punished by being shut up in 
a dark place. We may help to renew a child’s confidence by treating 
the dark casually as the natural, ordinary thing that it is. When it is 
time to say “good night” we should not seem in a hurry to get away; 
neither should we show too much solicitude. We should leave a child 
with a feeling of comradeship, understanding, and security. 


The teacher-moderator presented some of the school problems 
resulting from lack of sleep and described the efforts of the school 
to help the child to understand the importance of rest and relaxation. 
The parent talked about problems in her own home and how she 
and her husband planned the home routine together. The school 
nurse pointed out that sane living and steady routine make a peace- 
ful home and contribute to restful sleep. The consultant told how 
neighbors might get together to plan bedtime hours for children, 
pointed out the importance of good parental control, and quoted 
Statistics on the importance of sleep for growing children. 

The audience discussion was animated and earnest. As the meet- 
ing closed the proposal was made that since this problem of chil- 
dren’s bedtime is a community matter, parents present at the 
meeting should make it their business to discuss it with their absent 
neighbors. The next day mimeographed copies of the seven sug- 
gestions for children’s sleep were sent to each home. 


STUDYING ABOUT SLEEP 


In the meantime the classroom activities were in full swing. The 
fourth grade had a traveling puppet show about the adventures of 
a boy who went to school without proper sleep. At student council 
meetings the sleep project was discussed and classes shared theit 
activities. Two bulletin boards were arranged, one in the hall for 
children and one in the principal’s office for parents. One of the 
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classes was in charge of a poster contest scheduled late in October. 

In working with the children, the teachers used the seven sug- 
gestions on getting ready for sleep, in addition to materials of their 
own choosing. The phonograph record, Why Do I Have To Go To 
Sleep? was popular with all ages.* Verses and parodies of nursery 
thymes written by children were duplicated and shared with other 
classes. Songs for various age levels were contributed by several 
teachers and shared by all. Creative stories were written. Booklets 
were made. 


LOOKING AT THE RESULTS 


The faculty group realizes that as teachers we cannot change the 
physical aspects of the home or control its routines but we can do 
these things: We can help parents to recognize the problem of 
sleep and rest as one that can be solved. We can give guidance when 
the need is felt. We can scrutinize our school routine so as to pro- 
vide the activity and the relaxation sufficient to the children’s well- 
being. We can help to relieve children’s feelings of insecurity and 
tensions that may rob them of healthful sleep. 

The project on sleep continued from the opening of school in 
September thru October and then gradually leveled off, some classes 
sustaining interest for several weeks longer. It apparently changed 
the pattern of thinking of many of the children and adults concerned. 
Its effect was noted thruout the year in conversations with parents, 
in casual remarks of children, and in the greater awareness of 
teachers. These changes in community habits and in attitudes toward 
sleep came about thru the leadership and guidance of teachers as 
they worked in cooperation with parents for the welfare of the 
children of their school. 


‘Why Do I Have To Go To Sleep? Story by Robert Dwan, recorded with orchestra and souna 
effects, 12 inches, 78 rpm, CU111, Decca Distributing Co., New York, N.Y. 1948. 


Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care... 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 











Unique Role of the Teacher 


By example, precept, and leadership in health 
experiences the teacher makes a unique con- 
tribution to health education. 


By MABEL E. RUGEN 


Professor of Health Education, University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EALTH education is a way of living. Elementary-school children 
H spend a good portion of their waking hours each school day 
under the observance of the classroom teacher. Opportunities for 
helping the child to acquire skills for healthful living and to dis- 
cover and understand the reasons for these practices are many, 
provided the teacher is interested in (a) children and their develop- 
ment, (b) observing children and their behavior, (c) creating a 
good learning environment, and (d) being a good example of 
healthful living. 

The factors that influence positively the normal growth and de- 
velopment of children also influence their health. Teachers inter- 
ested in the welfare of children know the importance of such 
factors as adequate sleep and rest, good nutrition, freedom from 
illness and other handicapping disabilities, supervised play and 
recreation, and a good mental health climate in the classroom. 


OBSERVATION OF PUPILS 


When the child comes to school in the morning the good teacher 
makes a practice of noticing his health condition: Does the child 
seem to be rested? Is he relaxed? Does he have any signs usually 
associated with the common cold? Are there any unusual skin erup- 
tions? Are his eyes clear and bright, or does he have inflammation 
of the lids or watering of the eyes? Is he happy and cheerful? The 
teacher interested primarily in the children will make a practice of 
noting conditions of this type thruout the school day. 

In addition to observing signs and conditions that might be as- 
sociated with a physical disability or illness the teacher observes 
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thruout the day the health practices of children. Do all the children 
wash their hands before lunch, after working with clay and paints, 
and after going to the toilet? Do they have reasonably good posture 
in sitting and walking? Do they cooperate with other children 
without friction? Do they have well-balanced lunches? Do they 
handle their food in a sanitary manner? Do they assume responsi- 
bility for covering their sneezes, using their handkerchiefs properly? 
Do they refrain from sharing, by common bites, the same apple, 
cookie, or other food with their neighbors? Do they seem attentive 
when spoken to, or do they tilt their heads in such a fashion that 
one might suspect difficulty in hearing? Are they able to read the 
blackboard or do they squint and strain as if having difficulty in 
seeing? Do they rest during rest periods? Do they share responsi- 
bilities in housekeeping? Do they take responsibility for their own 
appearance? Much positive health teaching can be centered around 
these observations by the teacher. Helping the child to improve 
his health behavior and to assume increasing responsibility for his 
own well-being is the objective for such teaching. 


MAINTENANCE OF A GooD ENVIRONMENT FOR-LEARNING 


The creation of a healthful living environment also contributes 
to the effectiveness of pupil learning. The teacher can establish a 
good mental health climate thru promoting good relationships 
among the children and making them feel that the classroom is 
their home and that it is a place where they are wanted and have 
a contribution to make. In addition, it is important for the teacher 
to pay some attention to the physical factors of the environment. 
These include lighting, ventilation, heating, adjustment of the furni- 
ture to meet the needs of the children, and good housekeeping 
within the room. Furthermore, the teacher should be aware of the 
sanitation in the lavatories, the way in which children use the drink- 
ing fountains, and the extent to which good practices of sanitation 
are carried on in the serving of food and the washing of dishes. 
Learning how to handle drinking straws, how to remove the top 
from a milk bottle without contaminating the edges of the bottle, 
and how to handle clean dishes without placing the thumb and 
finger inside the cup and glasses or on the serving surface of plates 


are some of the simple but very important practices associated with 
food. 
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THE EXAMPLE OF THE TEACHER 


Being a good example in matters of health influences markedly 
the behavior and standards of children. Every teacher should ap- 
praise his own health practices, health status, and health attitudes. 
Has he had a physical examination recently? Does he have a medical 
and a dental adviser? Does he consult them regularly for advice and 
assistance in keeping himself in the best possible physical condition? 
Are his days well balanced as far as rest, sleep, recreation, and work 
go? Does he have interests outside of his school work? Is he unduly 
fatigued at the end of the week? Does he maintain a reasonably 
cheerful disposition in the schoolroom? Does he observe the ordinary 
practices of good personal hygiene? Does he remain out of school 
when he has a cold or other symptoms associated with illness? Does 
he eat well-balanced meals? Does he make some effort to keep 
abreast of the ever-expanding knowledge in the field of personal 
and community health? Is he aware of community and school re- 
sources to which he might turn for assistance in health teaching? 





“When one of the pupils has a health problem, the teacher, in con- 
sultation with the nurse, will develop a plan... for helping [ parents} 
to secure whatever attention the child needs.” 
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The health behavior and attitudes that the teacher practices and 
exhibits in his everyday contacts with children probably make up 
a much more potent force in child learning than the information 
that the teacher might present about health. 


INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH 


Various opportunities may be utilized either for incidental health 
teaching or for the development of special activities, projects, or 
units in the health field. Some of the more organized experiences 
might be related to the general interest of the children in making 
and keeping their classroom the best in the school. Others might be 
related to the social studies or science program. Still others might 
be related to the various special days and weeks, such as the 
tuberculosis seal sale, March of Dimes, and Fire Prevention Week. 

Many pamphlets, bulletins, and textbooks are available that will 
provide the basic information to answer the many questions that 
naturally curious children under the guidance of a skilful teacher 
will ask regarding these various activities. 

The important point to keep in mind in the selection and conduct 
of health learning experiences for children is that the activities 
be related to school, community, and pupil needs, and that they 
be planned and presented in such a way that the natural curiosities 
and interests of the children are utilized. Such planning is perhaps 
the most important single factor in successful health teaching. It 
is important also to give considerable attention to parent education 
in the planning process. This is particularly true in the lower grades 
where incidental teaching and the utilization of opportunities as 
they arise may dominate the teaching approach. 

The classroom teacher who can create and maintain a healthful 
school environment; who exemplifies in his behavior and appearance 
the principles of hygienic living; who observes children keenly and 
helps them to improve their everyday health behavior; who utilizes 
the services of physicians, nurses, and health agencies; and who is 
able to work well with parents is using the opportunities for health 
teaching present in the everyday living of the child. This teacher 
makes a unique contribution to the health education of children. 
No other adult with whom the child comes in contact is in the 
position to contribute the same valuable guidance to the education 
of the child in matters of health. 








Adjustment— 


expresses to a considerable degree the 
special opportunity of the classroom teacher. His work is the “cutting 
edge” of the health education program. Health education is largely 
a paper plan except as it comes to life in the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. 

But as the present chapter shows, the classroom teacher does not 
make adjustments in the learning process solely in terms of the pupils 
in a classroom situation. While the teacher's attention is centered 
upon the pupil—his needs, interests, and responses—he also keeps 
in mind the school as a whole, the homes, and the community. He 
knows that classroom activities can be enriched and strengthened by 
drawing upon community resources. The teacher knows that his own 
health, as shown by his vitality and happiness, is an ever-present 
example from which his pupils learn. 

The modern principal wisely magnifies the role of the classroom 
teacher. In doing so he may consider many questions, including the 
following: 


What conditions, if any, in this school tend to blunt the “cutting 
edge” of health instruction in the classrooms? 


How can the classroom teachers and the principal working to- 
gether remove the impediments to good teaching? 


What is the present pupil load doing to the health and hap- 


piness of classroom teachers? 


What administrative procedures, records, and special assign- 
ments place unnecessary burdens upon teachers? 


How can the school organization be changed to give classroom 
teachers time for study, planning, and useful community con- 
tacts? 


In what ways can the skill and knowledge of health specialists 
be made available to teachers? 


Do we make available to classroom teachers the results of tests, 
physical examinations, and other information which will give them 
some idea of the effectiveness of the health education instruction? 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Accomplishments of the 
Total Health Program 


Public Schools, Reading, Pennsylvania 


“The principal may . . . initiate efforts toward evaluation of school 
health work and toward replanning . . . in the light of the findings.” 








CHAPTER NINE 


Accomplishments of the 
Total Health Program 


— during the first half of the twentieth century improvement 
in the health of the nation has been remarkable, many serious 
health problems such as accidents, malnutrition, heart disease, cancer, 
mental illness, dental decay, and defects of vision and hearing te- 
main. Control of these conditions, continued progress in sanitation, 
and the further checking of communicable disease are dependent 
upon the intelligent action of individuals. 

The elementary school has a key position in the education of fu- 
ture citizens—citizens who will be self-directed in personal health 
protection and who will assume their individual responsibilities as 
members of a community. To meet this challenge teachers and ad- 
ministrators need the understandings and skills that will enable them 
to recognize the patterns of child development, to apply the funda- 
mental principles of mental hygiene, to give children the simple 
facts of healthful living, and to participate successfully in all aspects 
of a good school health program. 

Recent experiments in underprivileged communities of several 
states have shown that community improvement can come at a rapid 
rate when health instruction is related to the actual problems of the 
community. Starting with the lack of sanitation, unsightliness, and 
disease-producing conditions in their communities the classes laid 
plans for improving their homes. Windows were screened, rubbish 
removed, water supplies made safer, houses were paintéd—all of 
these activities led to improved health and morale. Such activities 
were realistic; they produced changes in individuals and in homes. 

The school need not attack these problems unaided. The school 
administrator may call on parents, professional groups, and com- 
munity organizations to work with him and his teachers in attaining 
the high objective of better health for children. 
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Starting with the 
Furnace Room 


Resourcefulness and hard work raise the 
health status of a low-income community. 


By AMELIA ANDERSON 


Principal, Courchesne School 
El Paso, Texas 


Pe gay School serves the little community called Buena 
Vista, on the outskirts of El Paso. The school building is a two- 
story, eight-room structure with a basement furnace room. About 
one hundred Mexican-American families have children enrolled in 
school. The fathers are day laborers employed in the smelter, cement 
plant, brick plant, cottonseed mill, or oil refinery. The average 
family consists of about eight persons. | 
The health program described in this article could very properly 
be called a three-year plan for improving the health of the commun- 
ity thru the school. It began about four years ago, at which time the 
health program in the school consisted of lessons from textbooks 
specified for the various grades by the state department of education. 
Only a small part of this knowledge ever affected the daily lives of 
the children in any way. A routine health inspection took place in 
each classroom at the beginning of the day. When a child became ill, 
he was sent or taken home. A nurse from the city-county health de- 
partment gave the school one-half day each week. She visited each 


gtade to check vaccination scars or to see if any child was in school who 
should be excluded. 


FINDING ROOM FOR A HEALTH CENTER 


The principal discussed with the nurse the possibility of extending 
the health program and found her to be very eager and cooperative. 
They looked at the furnace room in the basement. Altho the room 
was filled with the accumulated refuse of 25 years, it did offer pos- 
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sibilities. The principal very hesitatingly inquired if the nurse would 
consider holding a clinic in the room if it were emptied of everything 
but the furnace and refinished. Again the nurse was delighted with 
the suggestion. The next question was, “How can we get this room 
into usable condition?” 

A group of mothers in the community had been meeting in their 
homes for a class in home and family life, conducted by an under- 
standing woman of mature years who was genuinely interested in 
their problems. They studied both home and community problems, 
and thru the friendship of their teacher with the school principal, 
they became an important factor in the projected health program. 

Just the project for this class was “Redecorate the Furnace Room 
for a Community Clinic.” It was not many days before the furnace 
room had been emptied and glass had been replaced in its two win- 
dows. The electric wiring was changed to provide proper lighting; a 
large section of the ceiling was replastered (the women did the work 
themselves); the walls were calcimined and the floors scrubbed; 
curtains were made for the windows; a bulletin board was provided 
for the wall; and a large table was covered with white oilcloth. 
Screens were made, painted, and decorated by artistic members to 
hide the black furnace that had to stay right where it was. Large 
coffee sacks were donated by an El Paso firm, and a trip to Juarez, 
Mexico, provided beautiful permanent dyes with which to transform 
the sacks into attractive rugs for the floor. Crates and boxes were 
used to make cabinets and chairs. 

When the women had exhausted their own resources, they turned 
to the local health department, showed what had been accomplished, 
and described additional needs: more equipment and the services of 
a nurse to hold clinics in the new health center for the community. 
The response exceeded their dreams: a doctor came too. Now this 
health center has a prenatal and young mothers’ clinic and immuniza- 
tion clinics for smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, and scarlet fever. 


GETTING PURE WATER AND Goop Foop 


The drinking water at the school was bad, so the parent-teacher 
association chose ‘‘A Safe Water Supply for School and Community” 
as the project for the year. They secured a new well and put running 
water into many homes as well as a supply of clean water in the 
school building for their children. 
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The principal weighed and measured all children in school during 
the month of September, and found many children as much as 25 to 
35 percent underweight. The United States government was provid- 
ing a small amount of money for hot lunches in schools that qualified 
for the program but there was no place at Courchesne for a lunch- 
room. The boys and girls were interested in scouting. Why not build 
a scout house with a kitchen, rest room, and assembly room where 
lunches could be served! The idea was discussed with the trustees of 
the school. They agreed to sponsor a free lunch program, but they 
had no money for a building. They told the principal that she must 
be very conservative and must try to operate the program without 
calling on them for funds, but they would help if necessary. 

About this time a vocational school in the district was closed and 
Courchesne School fell heir to some of its equipment: tables, cabi- 
nets, dishes, silverware, and pots and pans. The local electric com- 
pany gave an electric range. A local bakery offered to donate half of 
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Courchesne School, El Paso, Texas 


“Leadership provides a vision of what can be accomplished and 
an urge to devise or discover practical procedures for attaining 
desired health goals.” 
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all breads used and to sell the remainder at wholesale price. Many 
other friends of the school who heard what was going on promised 
donations of various kinds. 

A consultation was held with the El Paso Scouting headquarters 
and the local scout leaders. They decided that a building 40 by 30 
feet was desirable. The password from the first grade to the eighth 
became “Let’s Build a Scout House!” Local companies donated 
cement, sand, and gravel. The county commissioner donated labor 
for mixing and pouring the cement for the floor. The school held a 
carnival and raised $150. Children and parents helped with their 
labor. The house stands today as a monument to the faith of little 
children in their leaders. They all worked hard, carrying rocks from 
the hills, mixing cement, nailing boards, pushing wheelbarrows, 
digging ditches, and laying sewer tile. It is their house and they are 
proud of it. It is really a small scale community center. 

When the lunchroom was opened, the children willingly took 
their turns at washing dishes, scrubbing floors, polishing silver, 
cleaning windows, and peeling potatoes. Every one had to do his part 
if classes were to be carried on and 90 children were to be fed every 
morning. 

The kind of lunch served was recommended by the United States 
government. Menus, sanitation, and service had to meet certain 
standards. The bases for selecting pupils who were to be fed in the 
school lunchroom were these: 

1. If a teacher knew that there was illness in a home and the mother 
' probably could not prepare breakfast, the children from that home 
were given lunches. 

If a father lost his job and funds were low, his children were fed. 
All children who were more than 15 percent underweight were given 
an opportunity to eat. 

Children returning to school after illnesses were included. 

When big husky boys did a hard job, they were invited to lunch, for 


boys are always hungry, especially after mixing cement or laying 
rocks. 


The children were weighed every six weeks. Nearly all showed 
gains in weight. Tardiness and absenteeism-declined. Colds reached 
a minimum. Many dispositions improved and more children smiled. 
Good manners were practiced, consideration for others increased, 
washing hands became a habit, and all gave thanks to God each day 
for food. 
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One must have good teeth to enjoy his food. The dental office 
in the health department was much interested in the health project. 
The dentist came to school early in the year, set up his chair in the 
renovated furnace room, and inspected the teeth of every child. He 
held as many clinics as possible in the school, but some pupils were 
taken by the principal to the dental office in the health department 
building in El Paso. Finally, the day came when all needed correc- 
tions had been made. There is a letter in the school files congratulat- 
ing the principal on the fact that every dental defect of every child 
in school had received the proper attention. 


THE RESULT: BETTER HEALTH FOR ALL 


The entire school program was planned with the idea of good 
health first. The teachers carefully observed the rules for the proper 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of their rooms. Mild calisthenics 
at the midmorning rest period provided more relaxation than the 
miscellaneous activities indulged in by the children if they were left 
to their own resources. : 

The pupils and teachers of Courchesne School no longer merely 
studied and talked about ways to be healthy; they practiced good 
health rules and were healthy. While the health activities centered 
about the child as a physical being, it is probable that the good teeth, 
well-developed muscles, and full stomachs were outweighed by the 
more wholesome attitudes, lighter hearts, and keener minds. 


The public school has a unique position among the agencies inter- 
ested in the welfare of children and from it should come the 
initiative for coordinating all the community resources. Thru its 
leadership not only the school but also the homes and the entire 
community can be made safe for all the children. 


—AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 





Health at Lincoln School 


A school in an under-privileged area of a 
large city meets the all round health needs 


of pupils. 


By LUCIAN P. GARRETT, SR. 


Principal, Lincoln School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


INCOLN Elementary School with its 1500 pupils is located in a 
downtown area of St. Louis where, like most large cities, the 
homes are substandard in terms of modern living. Since it is from 
these homes that our pupils come, health service in the school is 
very important. The school buildings—one quite old, the other 
erected about 25 years ago—have between them 30 classrooms, home- 
making and industrial arts rooms, a cafeteria, showers for girls and 
boys, and a health room. 

The Division of Health and Hygiene of the public schools em- 
braces staff and facilities for complete physical examinations. The 
division has made noteworthy studies of the eyes, the teeth, the skin, 
and the scalps of school children. Its recommendations make the 
facilities of the city hospitals and clinics available. It has also secured 
the interest of the Variety Club in providing free glasses. 

Every child, according to a board of education rule, must present 
evidence of vaccination before being enrolled in school. Otherwise, 
the principal refers the parent to the city clinic or to his private 
physician. Booster shots are given to keep up immunity to diphtheria 
when the Schick test shows that they are needed. 


HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 


A physical examination is given a child when he enters the kinder- 
garten and every two years during his stay in school. This is done 
by a corps of doctors, dentists, and nurses. An audiometrist tests 
hearing and lists those with considerable hearing loss. 


Recommendations are made to the principal, the teachers, and the 


parents for attention to hearing loss, need for glasses, and dental 
[266] 
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needs. If a parent desires to use clinical facilities, the nurse makes 
appointments with the otologist, the heart specialist, the skin special- 
ist, or the dentist. After a reasonable time records are checked to 
make sure treatment has been undertaken. 

In addition to the screening examination given in the kindergarten a 
more thoro one is given in the Transition Unit, a one-semester grade 
between the kindergarten and Grade I. Here the school doctor and 
nurse examine the child for physical, sensory, mental, emotional, and 
social disabilities. A check of all of these factors helps to determine 
the child’s readiness for entrance into Grade I. 

Parents are advised of the various deviations from the normal. 
Later, the reports are checked to see that corrections are being made. 


DaiLy HEALTH SERVICE 


A schedule is arranged for a nurse or doctor to be on duty in 
the school during all school hours. If both are out of the building, a 
call to the Division of Health and Hygiene will bring another school 
doctor quickly. Referrals by teachers, thoro screening room by room, 
attention to first aid, and inspection of building and cafeteria are 
all a part of the daily routine. The watchful eyes of experienced 
teachers and the attention given by the doctor and nurse have pre- 
vented epidemics among the children. Then too, children sent home 
with instructions to see the family doctor before returning to school 
are not readmitted until either the nurse or doctor recommends that 
they return to class. 

On some occasions, scalp ringworm has gained headway in certain 
sections of the city. Where laboratory tests made by the school physi- 
cian show the presence of ringworm the parent is notified to take 
the child to a clinic or private physician for treatment. The child 
may return to school providing he wears a covering on his head the 
entire school day. He is not segregated but is taught that he must 
exercise care lest he infect others. 


HEALTH CARD 


The cumulative health card is a valuable record. Each test, ex- 
amination, or visit the child makes to the health room is recorded. 
This card follows the child thruout his elementary-school career, 
from school to school with transfers, and later accompanies other 
records when the pupil is promoted to high school. 
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Another valuable form, the daily record sheet, lists the daily visits 
of pupils to the health room. It provides a quick reference when 
questions arise about epidemics in a particular school area and about 
the status of school health day by day. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


A happy, satisfied, and healthy child can make more rapid progress 
in his school work. Therefore, every effort is made to keep pupils 
happy. First, .the classroom teacher, in daily contact with the pupils, 
learns much about personalities and family backgrounds. Thru 
conferences with parents the teacher finds out what makes Johnnie 
“tick.”” When a child reacts abnormally the teacher requests a test 
by the school psychologist, who makes his recommendations to the 
teacher and the principal. These recommendations are followed thru 
immediately. They may mean a social promotion for the child or a 
transfer to a school for special education. 


PuPIL WELFARE 


The Division of Pupil Welfare has many ways of helping pupils 
toward satisfactory living in school. Representatives of this service 
make home visits when a child has been absent more than two days, 
and counsel parents on the value of regular school attendance. They 
recommend free meals when the problem is nutritional. They pro- 
vide shoes and clothing to the needy. They arrange for home teach- 
ing when a child is confined with an illness of long duration. 


HEALTH TEACHING IN THE SCHOOL 


Within the school itself health principles are taught from the 
kindergarten thru the eighth grade. In the early grades health in- 
formation is taught incidentally and is integrated with other subject- 
matter. As the child progresses thru the school, it is stressed to the 
point where it becomes a definite field of learning. 

Regular shower baths have become such a routine in the school 
that a child rarely tries to avoid this healthful addition to school 
life. Generally, children come to school looking very clean. Occa- 
sionally, however, a teacher finds it necessary to send a child to the 
office with the request that he be sent home to clean up. When this 
is done there usually is splendid cooperation on the part of the par- 
ents. 
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HEALTH SERVICE AND THE CAFETERIA 


A hungry child is frequently unhappy and often not able to learn. 
Therefore, the health-giving qualities of food have claimed much 
attention. We feel that children living in the neighborhood should 
eat breakfast and lunch at home where the responsibility of a hot, 
nourishing meal is that of the parent. 

Some children who live a considerable distance from the building 
bring their lunches and eat them either in the cafeteria or in the 
classroom. Altho we strongly advise against it, some pupils buy at 
nearby stores and eat in their classrooms under teacher supervision. 
Frequently large families cannot afford, for several children, the 20 
cents per meal charged in our cafeteria. Some buy and eat in the 
stores and restaurants. This we are trying to eliminate thru education, 
for we have evidence that the pupils buy according to taste rather 
than for bodily needs. 

At the noon lunch we serve on an average 180 children each 
school day. The meal is well arranged, balanced in content, and 
ample for a growing youngster. In it there is always meat or some 
other protein, a vegetable, a dessert, and a half-pint of milk. 

The school doctor and nurse watch sanitation in the cafeteria to 
see that cooks who prepare the food and children who handle it 
and work in the cafeteria are clean, are free from colds and open 
sores, and are wearing hair nets while on the job. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


Clean surroundings set a fine example for the children. The three 
custodians and two matrons take special pride in keeping the grounds 
and the buildings in excellent condition. Pastel paint on walls and 
ceilings add cheer and ease eye strain; cork floors help soften the 
noises of the large school population. 


HEALTH FOR ALL 


Our health program has developed over a period of years into an 
ongoing system of experiences and procedures by which every child 
is benefited. Lincoln School is a clean school, a school where happi- 
ness abounds and where definite efforts are made to educate the whole 
child—mentally, morally, socially, and physically. 














One Year in a Long-Range 
Program 





Accomplishments can be made secure by start- 
ing work on only one or two new things at 
a time. 


By MARY HUTCHINSON 


Principal, Demonstration School 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


S° MANY areas of health are covered in a comprehensive program 

that it is well to give emphasis to one area at a time in order to 
get pupils, parents, and teachers working cooperatively on the par- 
ticular project. Then, once an area of work has been started, it should 
not be overlooked in putting stress on another. The Demonstration 
School of Mississippi State College for Women had emphasized 
correction of physical defects, playground practices, and mouth hy- 
giene. This report covers one year’s work on two other areas—mental 
health thru a guidance program, and nutrition. 


GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


At the beginning of the year teachers and parents agreed that the 
guidance of boys and girls should be emphasized. They worked 
together to discover the factors that assure mental health. The 
teachers made home visits; teachers and parents got to know each 
other; every device was used to study the interests and needs of in- 
dividual boys and girls. 

Mental health depends upon the many factors that produce a well- 
rounded personality—physical development, school achievement, 
and individual and group recognition. Pupils must recognize their 
superior qualities, their achievements, and their problems. They 
must feel that they have something which the group needs. 

Teachers helped isolated pupils to make friends by arranging 
small groups for work and play. Pupils who had special talents in 
art, music, science, or sports were led to use them as often as pos- 
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sible for the enjoyment and benefit of all. All efforts at creative work 
were encouraged. 

Altho the teachers knew that they had not been able to do every- 
thing that was needed for every pupil, they did believe that the 
results had been worth the time given. They noted improvements in 
specific cases of maladjustment. Indications of happier group living 
were also noted. Recommendations of further help for individuals 
were made and recorded. The pupils behaved better. Each day 
brought brighter faces to school, more willingness to give, more 
willingness to share, and a consciousness of contributing to the 


groups. 
NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Teachers became convinced, after observing the eating habits of 
the children on the playground and in the lunchroom, that they 
needed to stress nutrition to help boys and girls choose and eat the 
proper foods. The “candy habit” was prevalent at recesses. As a 
result pupils came to the lunchroom at noon with poor appetites, or 
with appetites for more sweets. Knowing that well-nourished bodies 
are the best guarantees for good school work, the teachers decided 
to emphasize the study of nutrition during the second semester. They 
believed: 

1. That pupils, parents, and teachers would have to study what con- 
stituted good eating 

2. That pupils, parents, and teachers would have to make concerted 
efforts to help pupils establish good eating habits 

3. That the practice of good eating habits would have to be voluntary 

4, That the program would have to be interesting 

5. That pupils would need to experience success to accomplish the 
objective. 


The nutrition division of the state board of health and the ad- 
vanced class in nutrition in the college were asked for guidance ma- 
terial for a nutrition program. The problem of well-nourished bodies 
was presented in all classrooms. Pictures on bulletin boards showed 
the effect of nutrition on growth in plants, animals, and people. 
Attractively colored charts of the seven basic foods were displayed 
and explained in every classroom. Well-balanced meals were planned 
and discussed. Each grade submitted menus which were checked by 
a nutrition specialist in the college. The best menus were published 
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in the school paper and were offered in the lunchroom with recogni- 
tion given to the grade that made them. Food charts were made by 
groups of pupils; different colors indicated the food elements in 
each food. Pupils learned to recognize each food element by its 
color on the charts. They learned what this element contributed to 
bodily growth. 

Charts were displayed in the lunchroom at noon for the foods 
being served each day. Even the youngest children soon learned to 
know which foods are best for building strong muscles and for 
building good teeth. Children now brought fruit instead of candy to 
school for recess. 

To encourage pupils to take plenty of time to eat, a “host and 
hostess” plan was started. The first child at a table was either host 
or hostess. He or she was to be the last to finish eating. The idea was 
not popular at first with the boys who wished to get out as soon as 
possible to play ball, but they soon fell in line. Children who had 
been leaving the table in 5 or 10 minutes now took 20 minutes to eat. 

To establish the habit of eating all the food served on a plate 
the lunchroom manager started the Clean Plate Club. Each group 
who ate all the food on their plates for a week became members of 
the club and were awarded a potted plant to keep on their tables. 
Pupils in one of the upper grades wrote a play on the value of foods 
in helping to build strong bodies. They gave this play in assembly 
and were invited to give it in another school in the county. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


After the work was well underway a letter was written to all 
parents inviting them to a meeting to discuss nutrition. At this meet- 
ing the principal of the school described the project. The sixth grade 
showed food charts. After the project was described parents asked 
many questions, the answers to some of them being given by the 
pupils. A college class in nutrition was there to help when pupils or 
teachers lacked information about foods. At the close of the meeting 
parents were asked to assist their children in recording daily, for a 
week, the foods which the children ate at each meal. Mimeographed 
blanks on which this could be done were furnished by the nutrition 
division of the state health department. 

At the end of the week only 40 complete records were returned; 
they were turned over to the advanced class in nutrition for checking. 
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This class had worked out a system of scoring by using numerical 
values assigned to each food according to its importance in the daily 
food needs of a child. For daily total scores those ranging from 85 
up would be rated “Good,” those from 75 to 85 “Fair,” and those 
below 75 “Poor.” The principal then tabulated the results. Only 12 
pupils, or 33 percent of those reporting, presented records that were 
rated “Good.” 

The scored records were returned to the parents, accompanied by 
a letter calling attention to these facts: (a) that only 33 percent 
of the pupils participating presented records that were rated “Good,” 
and (b) that this 33 percent represented a good cross section of the 
school. “Therefore,” the letter continued, “we do need to give more 
attention to the food habits of our children, do we not? If you wish 
additional information about checking your child’s food habits 
please indicate “Yes” and return this letter to your child’s teacher.” 

The favorable response to this letter was quite gratifying, repre- 
senting about 87 percent of the families in the school. A Food Score 
Card was then prepared, using the numerical values assigned to the 
various foods, and covering a four-week period. Figure I, adapted 
from this form, covers a one-week period. During the four weeks 
in which the children were keeping their records they made remarks 
like these: “I made 100 twice this week’’; “I like to keep my chart— 
it’s easy to add and subtract’; “I forget my chart some days but my 
mother makes me remember at night’; ‘‘My father says he is check- 
ing his food habits, too.” And from parents came these remarks: 
"I find I have to plan better meals now. Eddie checks me if I don’t 
have what we need”; ‘Prentice has stopped eating candy between 
meals”; ‘Yes, it’s trouble, but if Betty gains weight it’s worth it’; 
and “What will you teachers get up next to keep mothers busy?” 


RESULTS 


When the charts were returned and tabulated the following were 
some of the facts found: 


1. Thirty-six percent of the school families kept food records of their 
children for four weeks 

2. Every child had a perfect score at least once a week 

- Nine children ‘ile 100 every day for one week 

4. Four children made a perfect score for 16 days 

). Sixteen children ate no candy or soft drinks between meals. 
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FIGURE I 
FOOD SCORE CARD 
= bs diced 
Possible an ~ 3 > > et 
Credits daily : 3/2/32] | Bl 8 
a fast = Ss 
score S/S) 2/2) 8/5 
= te 3 tb a 2) 
| 
MILK | | | 
inci csndamicneshi 10 | 
Lakh ins calc weaen 20 20 | | | | 
PRUITS | | 
DO ost eo wae cues 5 
Sv ccnc wns camneeaes 10 10 | | 
VEGETABLES | 
2 vegetables and potato | 
WONG 4.5 2 ordc acd s)Sy 10 10 | | 
If one vegetable is raw...... 5 5 
If vegetable is yellow or leafy 
green 
LL eee 5 | 
EI ALviax cscs sche 10 10 
EXTRA On fruits and vegetables | | | 
If fruits and vegetables include | | 
one serving of tomato, straw- | | | 
berries, melons, or citrus | 
SS See 10 10 | 
CEREAL PRODUCTS | 
Whole grain, enriched 
RA eee 10 | 
RIN b shivcncn anne 15 15 | | 
EGGS, CHEESE, MEAT, DRIED BEANS, 
OR PEAS | | 
RY ee eee 10 
“SERPS Pere Semtooes 20 20 | 
TOTAL CREDITS 100 | | | 
Deductions | | 
= 
Any meal omitted, deduct. .... 10 10 | 
Tea, coffee, or soft drink, deduct 5 5 
Any “sweet” between meals | 
(candy, cookie, etc.)........ 5 5 | 
TOTAL DEDUCTIONS 20 | | | | 


Net Score for the Day | | | | 


——— 





This roop score CARD enables a child to score himself on the food he eats each day. The child 
should record his score for each day for each item. Then record the total for the day by adding 
the scores for items. If there are deductions, subtract them from the total credits, to find the net 
score for the day. 
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The worth of this project was not the number of good scores made 
but rather the fact that pupils and parents became interested, in- 
formed, and active in a program of establishing good eating habits. 
In the lunchroom each day there was evidence of better eating habits 
—pupils were eating more heartily, were choosing better foods, and 
were learning to like a greater variety of foods. 


Now, WHat NExtT? 


We plan next year, when parents enrol their children, to urge 
them to keep food records of their children for four weeks. By 
emphasizing nutrition the school will eventually have very few chil- 
dren who are not eating properly. Of course it is not necessary to 
state what effect this will have on the school work done by the pupils 
and on the development of these pupils physically and emotionally. 
Health programs, once begun, cannot be set aside and forgotten. 
They must go on and on to be effective. When interest has been 
aroused and habits have been effectively established, there is not as 
much effort needed to “carry on.” Corrective programs begun one 
year must be carried over to the next, likewise dental programs, 
mental health programs, and nutrition programs. What will next 
year's program be? Let’s wait to see what the children will need. 


To teach “health” does not mean merely to impart knowledge. It 
frequently means battling against concealed traditions, superstitions 
and prejudices in the ever-hopeful effort of changing for the 
better those attitudes and practices which make the difference be- 
tween whole and partial health. It is challenging to teach people to 
eat the right foods, to take care of their teeth regularly, to see a 
doctor before they become too sick for quick relief. 


—JOINT COMMITTEE ON HEALTH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


National Education Association and American Medical Association 








Change— 


is the key word of this chapter. The primary pur- 
pose of education is to produce change in individuals and ultimately 
improvements in the society in which they live. Schools are cleaned 
up; death rates from communicable disease are lowered; fewer babies 
die in infancy; children with impaired sight are saved from blind- 
ness; children increase their vigor and energy thru school feeding 
and nutrition education; emotional tensions are released; homes are 
happier—changes like these result from school-wide health programs. 
In the past, measurement of the accomplishment in instruction, 
including health education, has been limited too largely to memory 
tests of isolated facts. It was assumed that “to know’ was “‘to do.” 
Today we realize that recall of isolated facts is not true knowledge. 
The important thing is the ability to use facts intelligently. For 
this reason appraisal in education has been extended to the meas 
urement of attitudes and the systematic observation of pupil be- 
havior. Testing and appraising are not ends in themselves. Their 
purpose is to check results so that instruction and administration 
can be sharpened toward the desired goals. Without systematic ap- 
praisal our instructional program lacks a necessary balance wheel. 
The principal may wish to ask such questions as these: 


W hat tests and measurements are available in the field of health 
education? 


What measures do we use in this school to check the effective- 
ness of our health activities? 


To what extent do the results of appraisal get back into the 
hands of the classroom teachers? 

What new procedures of appraisal and systematic study of 
results can we develop for use in our school? 

Have we made sure that our health program is wide enough 
in scope so that it results in mony different positive influences for 
every child? 

What evidence do we have that our health instruction is it- 
fluencing the homes of our community? 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Unfinished Business in 
School Health Programs 
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Public Schools, Herlong, California 


“Considering what has happened in the past, we can be optimistic 
about the future. . . . Thru school and community efforts, the 
health of American children can be raised to a higher level.” 











CHAPTER TEN 


Unfinished Business in 
School Health Programs 


By VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


Divisional Director, Health and Physical Education 
Detroit, Michigan 


N AREAS of healthful living, health services, and health instruc. 
tion in the elementary school, many signposts call attention to 
“unfinished business.” Why has progress been so slow? Are we using 
ineffective motivation? Are the goals unworthy of attainment? Have 
the schools undertaken more than can be accomplished? However 
you may answer these questions, the fact is that, without detracting 
from the advancements which have been made, there remains much 
to be done before all children reach a satisfactory level of physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 


WHAT ARE THE HEALTH NEEDS OF CHILDREN? 


What does the elementary-school child need to attain health? For 
one thing, he needs to begin life with healthy parents in a healthful 
environment. Elementary schools have had relatively little influence 
over this. On the secondary level, however, more emphasis has been 
placed on training for future parenthood. Possibly some such train- 
ing should begin on even lower grade levels. 

The child needs to be well housed at home and at school. Schools 
have little direct control over the quality of children’s homes, othet 
than to use whatever influence they have toward the improvement of 
conditions. About school housing or healthful school living, however, 
schools have a responsibility that is sometimes neglected. Too many 
school buildings not only do not promote healthful living but are even 
a health menace. Poor lighting; improper seating; obsolete drinking 
facilities; insanitary wash rooms without hot water, soap, towels, 
or even toilet paper; and poorly regulated temperature and ventila- 
tion are altogether too prevalent. Communities that tolerate such 
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schools are responsible for these conditions, and the responsibility 
has too frequently been shirked or bypassed for “lack of money.” 
Health, as the basis of a sound educational program, has often been 
given lip service. Unless the instructional program in heaith provides 
opportunity to live healthfully in school, it becomes a travesty, sound 
in theory but unfulfilled in practice. 

The child needs to be well fed at home and at school if he is to 
grow and develop according to his birthright. The school contributes 
to the wise feeding of children at home chiefly thru a long-range 
program of health instruction that will affect the homes of the next 
generation. This requires the services of well-trained teachers, with 
sufficient time and facilities to assure its success. Some teachers are 
poorly equipped to teach health. And even if they can do the job, 
it may be slighted because of pressures in the academic subjects to get 
children passed on to the next grade. Curriculums are overcrowded 
and health may be taught only as an appendage. School administra- 
tors, rather than attempting to tack on here and add there, would 
do better to reevaluate the curticulum and place emphasis on those 
areas which will assure physical, mental, emotional, and social 
growth and development. Good nutrition is one of these areas. In- 
struction in school supplements that given in the home and correlates 
with the school lunch program. 

Largely thru federal subsidy, many children eat a hot lunch at 
school. Too little progress has been made in correlating health in- 
struction with the school lunch which has so many potentialities as an 
educative device. It has too frequently been considered just another 
burden on the school and on the already overworked teacher. How- 
ever, values should be weighed. The job of the school is to educate 
children. Every means under the school’s control should be explored 
to determine how such education can be effective. Instead of decrying 
the school lunch as too burdensome and just another headache, why 
not fit it into the educational process? Several articles in this book 
suggest ways in which this correlation can be undertaken. 

The child needs security and a sense of belonging. This very 
definitely falls into the realm of mental health and is too wide and 
intricate in its scope to be dealt with adequately here. That there 
is much unfinished business in this area is obvious. Lack of security 
at home is reflected in the child’s attitude at school; and the teacher 
must compensate for this in every way possible. But teacher-educa- 
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tion institutions and the supervisors in charge of inservice education 
for teachers still have much to do in preparing teachers to deal 
sympathetically and wisely with the needs of children that result 
from the tensions and handicaps faced by many of them. All teaching 
personnel, regardless of specific assignments, should be as familiar 
with the basic principles of mental hygiene as they are with the 
subjectmatter which they are teaching. Better progress will then be 
made with children whose insecurity may stem from such reasons 
as loss of parents thru death or divorce, or membership in a religious 
or social minority group. These things beget sorrows, angers, or re- 
sentments with which only the well-adjusted and well-trained 
teacher can cope satisfactorily. 

The child needs protection from disease and handicapping physical 
defects. The school fulfils its function rather well in this area but is 
limited thru lack of home cooperation and a shortage of school 
doctors, dentists, and nurses. Daily observation of children will lead 
the alert teacher to detect deviations from normal appearaice or be- 
havior. Referral of such children to the physician, nurse, or parents 
is routine in most of our elementary schools. This step is relatively 
simple. The next, the follow-up for correction, is not so simple. 
When the teacher sees a recurrence of the disease or a persistence of 
the defect, he may be tempted to accept defeat. He has noted the 
condition, referred the child, and nothing has been done. To persist 
further requires courage, perseverance, and patience. If the teacher 
lacks these, the child is the innocent sufferer; the case should not be 
dismissed because of lack of parental cooperation. Help of commun- 
ity health agencies must be solicited. In the last analysis, teachers and 
principals should develop a sympathetic understanding thru mere 
awareness of the physical handicap besetting the child and then ad- 
just him to the best of their abilities. 


How ARE THE HEALTH NEEDS OF CHILDREN BEING MET? 


Recognizing the health needs of the elementary-school child and 
some of the reasons why these needs have not been fully met, we will 
analyze further why the schools still have a long way to go. Are they 
using ineffective motivation? Have they undertaken more than theif 
share? 

The individuals and agencies in the community whose responsi- 
bility it is to guard the health and welfare of children include (a) 
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parents, (b) physicians, (c) dentists, (d) public health authorities, 
(e) hospitals, (f) clinics, and (g) others including the schools. 

The first safeguard to a child’s health is his parents. True, they 
cannot do it all; they depend upon experts for advice and rightfully 
expect certain routine health protection from other agencies. But 
expecting, as they do, the help, guidance, and cooperation of the 
school, has the school fulfilled this expectation adequately? Routinely, 
the school conducts examinations, invites parents to attend, and 
sends home notes about the child’s defects. Teachers make daily 
inspections and observations and advise parents to keep their children 
at home when ill. It is doubtful, however, if the school health pro- 
gram has been extended far enough (a) to educate parents and the 
community on the place which the school occupies in maintaining 
and improving child health and (b) to relieve the school of at least 
part of the burden. Possibly there has been too much effort expended 
in motivating the child and not enough in motivating the com- 
munity, parents included. Community apathy or a laissez faire atti- 
tude toward the school may either one hamstring the school health 
program. 

In reemphasizing the motivation to be used or in extending our 
goals we should give more consideration to the potentialities of 
parent-teacher associations, film shorts, open house, radio, printed 
leaflets, personal letters to parents, and school and community health 
councils. These are avenues to a keener community desire for an 
effective health program. 

The medical and the dental professions stand as the second and 
third safeguards. In spite of much progress toward joint effort (as 
revealed thruout this yearbook) there is still too wide a gap between 
the school and these two professions. Whose job is it to shorten 
this gap? 

The initiative may be taken by the medical or dental profession 
or by the school as long as the goal of improved child health is 
attained. Nationally, the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association has attempted to bring about closer relationships 
and a clearer understanding of the problems. 

The fourth safeguard, the local community health agency, is one 
that parents rightfully take for granted. The effectiveness of the 
public health program in advancing the elementary-school health 
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program is in direct ratio to the degree of cooperation between 
the agency and the school. Whether the school health program 
is organized under the board of education, the board of health, or 
jointly, the fact remains that it is a community health problem. 
The school is an integral part of the community—hence the school 
health program is also a community problem. Neither the board 
of education nor the local health agency can solve it alone. Since 
it is a common problem it is elementary to expect these two com- 
munity agencies to work closely together for the commonweal. With 
the kind of cooperation in which administrative prerogatives are not 
over-emphasized, progress can be rapid and satisfying, particularly 
if it is recognized that health service and health education are too 
closely interwoven to be dealt with separately. 

Hospitals and clinics, often the last or at least the emergency 
recourse, are also a safeguard to the child’s health. Parents may 
rightfully expect assistance from them when needs arise. The schools, 
also, should expect cooperation and help in times of emergency and 
for children whose parents cannot pay for medical service. Hospitals 
and clinics are often inadequate to meet the health needs of a com- 
munity, but even where they are adequate a lack of understanding 
Or a misunderstanding may lead to inadequacies in the care of 
children. Cooperative procedures, particularly in case of serious 
accidents and sudden illnesses, are necessary. Oftentimes the school 
should take the initiative in arriving at a mutual understanding 
with each agency of its problems in rendering service to school 
children. 

Other experts and health agencies to which parents may look 
for health protection for their children are nutritionists, mental 
hygienists, social workers, welfare agencies, tuberculosis societies, 
the American National Red Cross, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and many others. The school should not only 
be aware of the various community agencies that are ready to help 
in protecting and improving the health of children but also in its 
function as an educational institution, should tell children and 
parents about them. Parents may rightfully expect that a school 
health education program should include such information in its 
curriculum. 

Many advances have been made in the past two decades, but there 


is still much to be done in meeting the basic health needs of children. 
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No single agency or individual can do it alone. Everyone responsible 
for the health of children has made a conscientious effort to promote 
such health but too frequently the efforts have been isolated so 
that the good has been dissipated. Ultimate success will come when 
all individuals and agencies not only recognize and fulfil their 
own unique obligations but correlate them with others seeking the 
same end. Physical defects and mental maladjustments come to 
school; remediable physical defects and mental maladjustments too 
frequently graduate from school. Only when all agencies work 
together can the optimum health of the whole child be assured. The 
elementary schools of this nation have a significant part to play; 
they cannot do it alone. They can, however, contribute even more 
than in the past, particularly in pointing the way toward a stronger 
community of effort in maintaining and improving the health and 
welfare of children. 


Measurable results from the application of better school health 
programs cannot be expected overnight—but their conscientious 
pursuit must inevitably be reflected in improved mortality and 
morbidity records as well as in happier, healthier lives for millions 
of human beings. A healthier America waits upon and depends 
upon the universal adoption of sound school health policies. 


—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
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Records and Information 


pi FOLLOWING pages give the names, by states, of the 1949-50 
members of the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association. The list of members is followed 
by lists of the state, sectional, and local associations of elementary- 
school principals, giving the president and secretary of each organi- 
zation. While the lists of officers are not complete, they include every 
organization from which information was received in time for publi- 
cation. All organizations of elementary-school principals are urged 
to supply such information regularly for the yearbooks. 

The total membership in the Department for 1949-50 was approxi- 
mately 10,100, of which number 457 were life members. Five states 
now have more than 500 members each. Ranked in order according 
to number of members, they are California, Texas, New York, IIli- 
nois, and Ohio. 

The Department is working toward a national network of regional 
groups of elementary-school principals, who will meet to consider 
steps toward professional improvement. Three regional conferences 
of principals were held in the past year under the general sponsor- 
ship of the Department. The Spokane conference was the third to 
be held in the Northwest, the Atlanta conference the second in the 
Southeast, and the conference in Dallas in March 1950 was the first 
in the Southwest. In eath region the first conference is organized and 
directed by the Department officers; subsequent meetings are planned 
by officers of a regional organization, formed at the first conference. 

Thus, thru conferences, national meetings, The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, the yearbooks, special reports, committee services, 
cooperation in many national educational undertakings, and services 
to members the Department seeks constantly to raise to a high level 
the professional services rendered by elementary-school principals. 
Millions of young Americans throng our classrooms today; millions 
more are coming. To serve them well is the ideal of the members 
of our Department. 


Eva G. PINKSTON, Executive Secretary 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1949-1950 


HIS List of the current membership of The Department of 
gp ole School Principals is correct to June 1, 1950. Identi- 


fying symbols are used as follows: 


+ Life members of the Department 

** State representatives of the Department 

* City, county, and district representatives of the Department 
§ Members during the year who are now deceased 


ALABAMA 


Allen, Edith, 203 Choccolocco, Oxford 

Anderson, Vera, Altamont Apts., Birmingham 

Attebery, J. S., Crichton 

*Baggett, Mrs. Dorothy K., Cottage Hill 
School, Montgomery 

Baughman, Mattie, Rt. 14, Box 591, Birmingham 

Bayles, Arthur E., Anderson 

Beaird, J. B., 817 Fourth Ter. W., Birmingham 

Becton, Mrs. Lillian, 1017 Houston St., Mobile 

Belser, Birdie A., 103 N. Lewis St., Mont- 
gomery 

Beverly, O. B., Box 795, Mobile 

Bonner, Gleney B., 906-B Green St. W., 
Chickasaw 

tBooker, R. L., Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin.,’ NEA, 1158 Gorgas, Mobile 

Brooks, Annie Louise, 58 N. Monterey St., 
Mobile 

Brown, Eura, 861 Walnut St., Gadsden 

Brown, Mrs. Louise P., 1016 First Ave., Selma 

Bryant, Alma, Alba School, Bayou La Batre 

*Bryant, Mrs. Fred B., 2025 Leighton Ave., 
Anniston 

Butler, Garland, 205 Pensacola Ave., Atmore 

*Caldwell, Sallie, Dallas Academy, Selma 

Cameron, Olivia, Box 381, Carbon Hill 

Campbell, Stanley, Rt. 2, Centre 

Campbell, T. J., N. Fourth St., Attalla 

Carlisle, Mrs. Cecil A., 1616 Wellington Rd., 
Homewood 

Carmichael, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 1500 Quintard 
Ave., Anniston 

Carson, Lois, 2210 Walnut Ave., Anniston 

Carter, Mrs. Letitia E., Box 273, Tuskegee 
Institute i 

Chapman, Mrs. Bessie, Holt 

Clements, J. R., 1220 Waverly St., Birmingham 

Clements, T. W., 5231 Court B., Fairfiel 

Collins, Mrs. Floy W., Fayette 

Collum, William E., Powell School, Birming- 


ham 
Cope, Lela, 114 River Falls St., Andalusia 
Cox, George D., 2620 N. 35th Ave., Birming- 


ham 
Crawford, Gordon, Box 97, Winfield 
Cross, Hattie, 615 S. Center St., Bessemer 
Curlee, Erline, P. O. Box 432, Sylacauga 
De Van, Mrs. Katherine C., Arlington School, 
Mobile 
Deyampert, J. W., 2647 Pike Rd., Birmingham 
Dillon, Elsie H., Lee School, Birmingham 
Dorroh, J. O., 7921 S. Fourth Ave., Birmingham 
Douglas, W. T., 102 Glenwood St., Mobile 
Dowe, Marguerite, La Fayette School, Mont- 


gomery 
Elliott, Alice, Box 617, Dothan 
we. Osborne A., 912 W. Fourth St., Birming- 


am 

Florence, Miss Willie, 4424 Overlook Rd., 
Birmingham 

Follis, Hattie, 2717 Ensley Ave., Birmingham 
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Ford, Mrs. Gordon G., 2500 N. 19th Ave., 
Birmingham 

Frazier, Mrs. M. K., Tuskegee Institute 

Gibson, Walter Van Buren, P.O. Box 36, 
East Tallahassee 

Glaze, Azzalea C., Praco 

Glaze, Frank H., Minor School, Birmingham 

Goldthwaite, Therese, 5 Agnew St., Mont- 


omery 

*Graham, William A., 322 N. Walnut St., 
Florence 

Grant, Wayman R. F., Sr., New Chickasaw Ter, 
School, Prichard 

Gray, M. P., 3121 Overton Dr., Birmingham 

Green, Mrs. Margaret Pow, 1700 Sixth Ave. 
N., Birmingham 

Hall, Essie, Midway 

Hall, William R., Holman School, Birmingham 

7. Margaret, 4624 13th Ave. N., Birming- 
am 

Harrelson, John W., 1509 14th Ave., Phenix City 

fHill, R. Voyt, Martin School, Birmingham __ 

Holland, Preuit I., Avondale School, Bir. 
mingham 

Honea, J. Lee, 409 N. Center Ave., Piedmont 

Hopper, Jessie, 109 S. Grove St., Huntsville 

Houston, Elizabeth, 517 EE. Lafayette St 
Decatur 

Huntley, Mrs. Minnow M., 8 N. Monterey St., 
Mobile 

en. R. D., Hemphill School, Birming- 
am 

Jaggers, Richard E., Dept. of Educ., State 
eachers College, Florence 

**Johnston, Robert C., 2030 Magnolia Ave. S. 

Birmingham 

Jones, Mis. Laura N., Children’s House, Tus- 
kegee Institute 

Knight, L. H., 501 Winona Ave., Montgomery 

Koenig, Emma, 2725 Hanover Circle, Birming 
ham 

*Lamberson, Lottie, 421 Eustis St., Huntsville 

Lawler, Bettie Clay, 5415 Sixth Ct. South, 
Birmingham 

ioe , Catherine, 3808 Old Shell Rd., Spring 


1 
Littlegreen, Mrs. Sadie R., 3052 Fourth St, 
hickasaw 
Lyter, Mrs. Aurita D., Box 8, Eight Mile. 
Malone, Eugene, 73 Pelham Heights, Anniston 
Marona, Mildred A., Rt. 1, Alabama City 
McFaden, Mrs. Elizabeth, 204 Augusta Ave., 
Montgomery 
MclInish, Mary, 211 Realty Bldg., Bessemer 
McKay, Mrs. D. A., Glen Addie School, 
Anniston 
Medlock, Annie M., Rt. 1, Box 54, Coy | 
Mersereau, Sara M., Irvington School, Irvington 
Mitchell, O. T., 1719 Fourth Court 
Birmingham a.” 
Montgomery, Mrs. Mary Gillen, 3213 Springhill 
Ave., Mobile 
Moore, Mrs. J. W., Stafford School, Tuscaloosa 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Moore, William J., 2015 26th Ave. N., Birming- 
ham 

Morrow, G. C., Glen Iris School, Birmingham 
Murphree, Mrs. "Myra B., Prattville 

Naugher, Vera O. Brownville 

Neff, rs. William, 806 Montgomery Ave., 
Sheffield 
Nolen, Mrs. iggy 

North, Mrs. Viele en orest Ave. School, 
one ag 

Norton, H Robinson School, Birmingham 
*Nungester, Frances, 312 Church St., Decatur 
Obenchain, Dr. I. R., Henley School, Bir- 
mingham 

*Parton, Daisy, Box 1882, Universit 

Patrick, Mayme, 108 S. Monterey, Mobile 
Phillips, Walter M., 555 Charles St., Mobile 
Pierson, Mittis, 2310 Clarendon Ave., Bessemer 
Pinkston, Oscar L., Montgomery Co. Training 
School, Mt. Meigs 

Pogue, James V., Gibson School, Birmingham 
Price, N. ty 1840 Pearson Ave., Birmingham 


Prickett, J. W., 212 Princeton Ave., Birmingham 

Ra eld, Mrs. ” Florence, 8112 Ninth Ave. Seo 
irmingham 

Reed, J. D., Somerville Road School, Decatur 

¢Richards, Henry G., 733 N. Wood Ave., 
Florence 


Riddle, Fannie Mae, Curry School, Birmingham 
Riley, ’D. M., Rt. 8, Box 553, Bessemer 
Roberts, Iola, "Box 73, Pell City 

Rodgers, G. a 307 Vandiver Ave., Montgomery 
Rogers, Bettie, "309 Rankin St., Brewton 
— Mrs. Anna, 301 S. Decatur St., Mont- 


Sapp, olla F., 1511 Fourth Ave., Bessemer 

Scott, Mrs. Herman A., 2300 Glendale Gardens, 
Tuscaloosa 

Segrest, Elizabeth, Chilton School, Montgomery 

Self, David W., Public Schools, Frisco City 

Setties, zx 3220 N. 32nd St., Birmingham 

+Sheffield, rs. Frances L., 12 N. Ann St., 
Mobile 

Shelton, ‘3 . School, Birmingham 

Showalter R., Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, a eg 

Smith, Mrs. Annie G., Vernon 


Snellgrove, J. R., Supt. of Schools, Enterprise 
*Snoddy, W. T., Eagan School, Birmingham 

Sparks, H. Claxton, McArthur School, Bir- 
mingham 


Sines a _ oe West End School, Montgomery 

Stone, Mrs rnest, Box 166, Jacksonville 

Stroud, Mrs. Ella M., 3904 36th Ave. N., 
Birmingham 

Tanner, Mrs. Annie M., Wilmer 

Thomas, Reba C., Ella Grant School, Prichard 

Thompson, Mary "Lee, 518 Leighton Ave., An- 
niston 

Thorpe, Agnes, per 203, Ashland 

Tipton, W. R., Box 55, Oneonta 

“Puggle, Pearl "Stewart, 1521 42nd St., Birming- 


Turnham, Mrs, Esther C., 13 N. 80th St., 
Birmingham 
Vaughan, Joseph T., 348 Mountain Ave., 
Birmingham 
Vines, Mrs. Ruth M., 351 S. Jackson St., 


Montgomery 

Wallace, Bernace, Rt. 6, Box 264-C, Bessemer 
Whatley, Maude L., Central School, Tuscaloosa 
raion, J. D., 5708 Sixth Ave. S., Birming- 
Windham, Mrs. A. B., 501 12th Ave., Phenix 
Windham, Bettie Lou, Box 247, Moulton 
Windham, E. W., 5221 Court H, Birmingham 
Wood, C. R., State Teachers Coliege, Jackson- 


ville 
1413 Whitesburg Dr., 


Woods, Mrs. Jessie F., 
Huntsville 
Woodward, June Rice, 500 E. South, Talladega 
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ARIZONA 


Aldridge, Aubrey C., 14 N. 13th St., Phoenix 
— John, Mohawk Valley School, Roll 
ston, Rollah E., Blenman School, Tucson 

Bailey, Lucile, 2140 E, Virginia, Phoenix 

Baker, Emily V., Arizona State a Tempe 

Ballfinch, Loy, 420 E. Fourth St., Tucson 

Beecroft, wm &.. 516 Seventh Ave. -» Yuma 

Benedict, Joel A Curriculum Laboratory, 
Arizona State College’ Tempe 

*Bradford, H. ae 314 Lewis, Phoenix 

*Brimhall, E. , 253 E. Second Ave., Mesa 

Brooks, M. e Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Phoenix 

*Brubaker, Douglas, P. O. Box R, Duncan 

Burr, Rollin D., 2034 E. Mabel St., Tucson 
Burrell, George ’A., Box 749, Safford 

Carlisle, O. L., Somerton 

* Case, "Maurice, Box 1476, Miami 

Clay, Joseph J., 824 Eighth Ave., Yuma 

Cool, ‘Dwight’ W., 23 Hudson Lane, Tempe 

Coor, L. F., Box 62, Avondale 

Court, Grace, 3342 N. 16th Ave., Phoenix 

Crnkovic, John K., Supt. of Schools, Gila 
Bend 

Dick, Dorothy, 925 E. Drachman, Tucson 

Dovery, Marie, 3807 E. Bellevue, Tucson 

*Dunham, Lance, Osborn School, Phoenix 

fElrey, Mrs. Florine H., 3332 N. 25th St., 
Phoenix 

Erickson, Irene, 40 E. 14th, Tucson 

Foote, Prentice L., Box 251, Prescott 

Garner, Cleatus E., 1640 W. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix 

Gillispie, Paul C., 512 E. Mitchell Dr., 
Phoenix 

Greenfield, Curtis O., 1644 E, Adams, Phoenix 

Griffith, Ww. A., 31 E. 14th St., Tempe 

Gump, Elbert A., 1721 E. Tenth St., Tucson 

+Gustafson, Alburn M., 315 E. Mabel St., 
Tucson 

Hale, Mrs. Alice, 2401 E. Sixth St., Tucson 

Harbison, Doyle, Box 1804, Casa Grande 

Hartung, Fred, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix 

Hawkins, S. F., 1809 N. 24th St., Phoenix 

Henderson, R. R., 551 E. Southern Ave., 
Phoenix 

Herrera, Paul Lehman, Box 796, Mesa 

Hinton, Clyde, Grandview School, Phoenix 

Hudlow, Ulah, 2034 E. Lee, Tucson 

Huston, Irma, 215 S. Sirrine, Mesa 

*Isaacson, J. Raymond, St. Johns 

Joslin Louis F., Blementery School, Palo Verde 

Mg Abia W., 506 Ellenwood Dr., Prescott 

Georgie, 57 _W. Second St., Mesa 

Raslies. Mrs. Helen B., 727 N. Forgeus Ave., 
Tucson 

Keen, Julia C., Box 1653, Tucson 

Kinsey, Lura, Box 54, Flagstaff 

Lawrence, Anna ., 2562 E. Water, Tucson 

Lindstrom, ‘om Stang y School, Phoenix 

Longan, Ww: 910 Forest Ave., Tempe 

Loutitt, Sinclait M., 414 E. Carleton, Prescott 

Machan, W. T., Supt. of Schools, Phoenix 

Manzo, Ricardo, E. nl School, Tucson 

Marton, Larry B. Pays 

McCrory, Felix » 7V5 N. Tenth Ave., Yuma 

McDiarmid, Mary, Menlo Park School, "Tucson 

McKemy, H. M., 33 E. Eighth St., Tempe 

McRuer, Duncan, Box 546, Kingman 

Medcalf, Iva Ree, McKinley School, Phoenix 

Mercer, Arthur L., Riverside School, Phoenix 

Meyers, George L., Indian Boarding School, 
eams Canyon 

Miller, Richard E., 5217 N. 23rd Ave., Phoenix 

Morrow, Robert D., Supt. of Schools, Tucson 

Murphy, Mrs. Alice D., 505 S. Fourth Ave., 
Tucson 

Murray, Walter I., Dunbar School, Phoenix 

Nadolski, Anthony, Box 1025, Bisbee 

Northen; Allen D., Dysart School, Peoria 

Ott, Ann, Stevenson School, Phoenix 
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Peterson, Mrs. G. A., Oracle 

Phillips, ste C., Box 717, Peoria 

Porter, et. of Schools, Kingman 
KSO 


4 Virgin, a n School, Phoenix 
TRiggs, Es Edwon Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
Prin., NEA, Creighton School, Phoenix 


Risner, M T., 4211 E. Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Ritter, Paul D. , Eagar 
Robertson, Lucy Lee, Mesa School, Yuma 
Ross, Mrs. P. H., Co. Supt., Courthouse, Tucson 
Rykken, Walter, "2814 E. Drachman, Tucson 
Schrey, H. E., 163 West D Ave., Glendale 
Simpson, Robert E., 2225 W. Pierson, Phoenix 
Sine, M. E., an East C Ave. as Glendale 
Sirrine, W. Crane School, Yuma 
Smith, Harold 'W., Box 777, Glendale 
Soule, Howard M., Lowell School, Phoenix 
Soule, — a aret H., Box 336, Superior 
Stanley, G lementary School, Buckeye 
**Staples, f° Longview School, Phoenix 
Sullivan, Van L., Franklin School, Mesa 
Sullivan, W. R., 2625 W. Buckeye ’Rd., Phoenix 
Sundquist, Ada M., Whittier chool, Phoenix 
Sutton, j. B., Isaac School, Phoenix 
Tate, Martin C., 2338 W. Monroe, Phoenix 
Taylor, Abbie Lee, Lincoln School, Prescott 
Taylor, J. J., Rt. 12 Box 423, Phoenix 
Trethewey, J. W., Litchfield Park 
Tuttle, Caroli ine, 1645 W. McDowell, Phoenix 
Underdown, E. W., Cashion 
Waggoner, C. I., 37 Hudson Lane, Tempe 
Wallace, W. D., Liberty School, Buckeye 
Wedge, Walter B., 1814 N. 20th St., Phoenix 
Weinacker, Mrs. Fra, 125 E. Lincoln, Phoenix 
———. "Winnie E., 1990 N. Park Ave., 
ucso 
*Windes, J. Harold, Pendergast School, Tolle- 


son 
Woodard, Pete, Box 1586, Yuma 
Wright, John, Box 5, Wickenburg 
ARKANSAS 


*Baird, Lula Doyle, 605 Green St., Morrilton 


Barton, Lillian, 415 E. Nettleton Ave., Jones- 
oro 
Booth, Mrs. G. C., 502 W. Center St., Searcy 


Boyd, Fred, ay 347, Leachville 
= Cooper M., 1407 W. 33rd St., Pine 


Byrd, Portia, Retta Brown School, El Dorado 

Caudle, Juanita, 612 Reagan, Fayetteville 

Clark, ey Supt. of Schools, McGehee 

Conte, rs. Lelia M., 290 Woodlawn Ave., Hot 

rings 

Cook, Mrs. E. W., ane 

Crews, Evalena, 206 . Jefferson St., 
Springs 

Crouch, Mrs. Curtis, Box 218, Fayetteville 

Cunningham, Myron A., State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Little Rock 

am Mrs. Hazel L., John Allen Bldg., Pine 


Davidson, Irma, 813 N. Palm St., Little Rock 

Dawkins, Minnie B., Box 716, Fayetteville 

pet & Enilip J ; * Supt. of Schools, ilson 
Supt. of Schools, Keiser 

Dine = Margaret, 1400 Walnut, Pine Bluff 

Ellis, _ Nola, Hugh Goodwin School, El 


Dora 
Faireld, Mrs. A. B., Peabody School, Little 


Pree, Katharine, Sixth Avenue School, Pine 

Blu 

Ficndioning. . Grace, Box 534, Morrilton 

a, aS ‘eh of Schools, Strong 
Walnut St., Paris 

veer ey Me Elizabeth Db. 3101 Cross St., 
Little Rock 

Hendrix, Mrs. L., Wilson School, Little Rock 

Holt, Mrs. Fay S., 305 Madison St., Jonesboro 

Hub bard, Mrs. Floyd, 306 E. Fourth St., Pres- 
cott 


Siloam 
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*“isetig, Mrs. Hazel H., 1504 Scott St., Little 
sfennings. E. S., Ashdown 

ba me orothy Nell, Star City 

elly, Mrs. Erma P.. 1910 E, Sixth St., Little 


Rock 
Miss Willie A. Democrat Prt. anc 


Lawson, 
Litho. Co., Little Rock 
—y~ 
Hot Springs 


Lewis, Juanita, 311 S. Third sate 

Mackey, Mrs. Johnnie Mae, Rt. ‘L, 

McGehee, J. . Supt. of Schools, Cotton Plant 

Methrin, Mrs. H. L., Truman 

Middleton, Opal, 312 Beach St., Little Rock 

Moses Clara, Box 128, Hughes 

Nichols, Lela, 253 W. Grand, Hot Springs 

Overholtzer, "Mrs. Kathleen, Garland School, 
Little Rock : 

Peters, Mrs. K. L., 623 W. Washington Ave., 
Jonesboro 

Peterson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Eudora 

Petree, Mrs. Vesta T., Oakhurst School, Little 
Rock 

Pittman, Mrs. Louis S., 401 Terry St., Hot 
Springs 

Prater, Juanita, 18 S. Duncan, Fayetteville 

Rackley, Waldron School, Waldron 

~~ H. *W. 1410 W. Sixth Ave., Pine 


Redwine, Joe, 2105 South Q St., Fort Smith 
Reeves, Jessie, Fair Park School, Little Rock 
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—— ‘Stanley W., Lincoln School, Highland 


Par 
McKinnon, Nettie J., 323 W. Calendar Ave., 


La Grange 
McMahon, Mrs. Edna T., Bennett School, 
Chicago 
McMurray, Wilbern, 302 E. Church St., 
Champaign 
McNely, Earl J., Ses Broadway, Gillespie 
McSwain, Dr. T., School of Education, 


Northwestern uiesstinr Evanston 
Mercer, Helen R., 2326 Sunnyside, Chicago 
Mercer, Herman J., 121 Broadway, Peoria 
Metternich, A. E., Pittsfield 
Meyer, Charlotte, Public School Office, Decatur 
Meyer, Eleonore H., 12511 S. Highland Ave., 
Blue Island 
Meyer, J. W., 915 N. Jefferson, Peoria 
Miller, John L., West School, Waukegan 
Miller, Melvin L., Villa Grove 
Miller, Ralph, Supt. of Schools, Georgetown 
Mills, Mrs. Marjorie F., 3650 W. School St., 
Chicago 
Minnis, H. K., 2044 S. State St., Springfield 
Minogue, Mildred, 612 Ridge Ave., Evanston 
Minto, Ruth, auconda , 
Mitchell, Ethelyn J., Lincoln School, Elgin 
Mitchell, Mrs. Lida, Robinson 
Mooberry, Everett, 1019 E. Maywood, Peoria 
Moon, James V., Supt. of Schools, Western 
Springs ; 
Moore, Aileen P., 4214 St. Lawrence, Chicago 
Moore, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Melvin 
Morehouse, Zella, Lincoln School, Downers 
Grove . 
Morgan, Lewis V., 130 W. Prairie Ave., 


Morrill, Frank, Troy Grove 

Morris, Emmet, Irving School, Maywood 

Morstrom, Mrs. Lois Gu, 6940 Cregier Ave., 
Chicago 

Mueller, F. Eugene, Supt. of Schools, River 
Forest 

Mullen, Mrs. Frances A., 228 N. La Salle St., 
‘Chicago ; 

Mullin, Mary M., 4250 N. St. Louis Ave., 
Chicago 

Mulroy, Esther F., 2140 Lexington St., Chicago 

Pyar’ Joseph, 309 Fredonia St., Peoria 

Murphy, R. R., Garfield School, Maywood 

Murray, Ethel M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 

Myers, Max W., Supt. of oe ‘Mansfield 

Naegele, Raymond J.. 503 S. St. Johns Ave., 
Highland Park 

Nelson, Camilla, Rt. 3, Princeton 

Ness, Mrs. Julia C., 7019 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 

a Wilson O., Supt. of Schools, New 
Bade 

Nickell, Vernon L., Supt. of Public Instruction, 
100 Centennial Bidg. , Springfiel 

fNovotny, Lillian E., 3762 N. Lakewood, 
Chicago ; 

re og Alice, 1720 11th Ave., Moline 

Oestreich, Arthur H., 542 Abbotsford Rd., 
Kenilworth 

Oestreicher, Beatrice, Costelto School, Lyons 

Ohlman, A. L., Peoria Heights School, Peoria 
Heights 

Oker, Mrs. Margaret McGann, 2301 W. 2i1st 
Pl., Chicago 

O'Leary, F. Sade, 700 W. Scott St., Chicago 

O'Rourke, Joseph M., 4959 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 

Osborn, Philip S.,Box 241, Stronghurst 

Owen, "Emerys H., 1807 Wisconsin ve., Peoria 

Patrick, Mar 3 6142 —* Ave., Chicago, 

Patterson, arold A., E. Brayton 
Mt. Morris 
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Paulsrud, Alice, 1205 Sherwin, Chicago 
Pearson, Florence M., 1110 Grant St., Danville 
Peck, Mrs, Marie Mattocks, 2238 Lincoln Park 
W., Chicago 
tPeters, Florentine, Garfield School, Chicago 
Heights 
Peterson, H. T., Emerson School, Maywood 
Peterson, Lillian E., 7347 Coles Ave., Chicago 
Peterson, Mrs. Marie K., 313 W. Jones St., 
Plano 
Peterson, Orville B., Gorton School, Lake 
Forest 
Petz, Barbara J., 814 Hennepin St., La Salle 
Phillips, Nelle, Box 246, Pana 
Phipps, George C., 8108 Eberhart Ave., Chicago 
Phipps, Madge, 5025 N. Laramie Ave., Chicago 
—, Mrs. Pearl, Washington School, May- 
wo 
Poe, Ben H., Rockland School, Libertyville 
Postel, Harold H., 7731 Paxton Ave., Chicago 
Postlewait, Grace, 1520 Worden Ave., Alton 
Prater, John H., 33 S. 20th Ave., Maywood 
~~, Ernest, Melrose Park School, Melrose 
ar 
Propeck, George, 2002 S. 19th Ave., Maywood 
Pygman, C. H., Supt., Dist 89, Maywood 
Suc: J. H., 516 N. Ottawa, Dixon 
uinlan, Frederick F., Supt. of Schools, Lake 
Forest 
Sune Helen L., 4650 N. Menard Ave., Chicago 
uish, Bernard A., 2601 W. 81st Pl., Chicago 
Rader, Ralph, Roxana 
Redmon, James O., 1736 State, Quincy 
Reed, Frederick, Greeley School, Winnetka 
Reed, L. L., 230 Ontario St., Oak Park 
Reeder, Dr. Edwin H., College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Reese, Mary, 738 Tenth St., Wilmette 
Reiffel, Mrs. Sophie M., 3244 Ainslie St., 
Chicago 
Reinsch, Robert Lyle, 9201 S. Mayfield Ave., 
Oak Lawn 
Remley, Mrs. Eunice S., 118 La Salle St., 
Streator 
Renwick, H. A., Supt., Bushnell-Prairie City 
Schools, Bushnell 
Rewald, Melvin H., Box 481, Knoxville 
Reynolds, Frances J., 8716 S. Wallace St., 
hicago 
Rich, F. A., Bunker Hill 
Richardson, Clarence T., 3334 W. 65th St., 
hicago 
Richardson, Mrs. Grace H., 1119 Maple Ave., 
Evanston 
Ricketts, Robert E., Evergreen Park 
Rigg. Corrine, Lincoln School, Decatur 
Righeimer, Lucy F., 4626 N. Knox Ave., 
Chicago 
Rigney, Mrs. Alma, 608 S. State St., Champaign 
Rissman, Ervin W., 607 Welty Ave., Rockford 
Ritow, Herman, Boone School, Chicago 
Roberta, Sister Mary, 5062 Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 
Roberts, Olin C., Robinson 
Robinett, Dale, Rt. 1, Box 312, Georgetown 
Robinson, Sara E., Davenport School, Eureka 
Rogers, Dr. Don C., Asst. Supt. of ' Schools, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rogers, Earl R., Box 171, rthage 
Rollins, Leonard T., Franklin School, Quincy 
sas. Hildegarde M., 9128 University Ave., 
icago 
Rosenzweig, Celia, 7019 S. Peoria St., Chicago 
Ross, Alice P., 115 W. 14th St., Danville 
Rowe, Helen, 820 S. Carpenter St., Chicago 
Rowe, Lester E., Warrenville 
Russell, Mrs. Hazel P., 739 N. Ada St., Chicago 
Rylands, Mrs. Mildred J., 8546 Cregier Ave., 
Chicago 
Sampson, Gladys E., 1434 N. Parkside Ave., 
Chicago — . 
Sanders, Richard H., 10639 Drew St., Chicago 
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Sanford, Helen M., 1940 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston 

Sansone, Amerigo R., 901 E. 132nd_ St., 
Chicago 

Scherrer, Charles F., 730 Veronica, East St. 

uis 

Schilling, Roy O., 210 W. North St., Decatur 

Schmitt, Marvin J., 1036 Superior St., Oak Park 

Schrock, Clarence W., 2350 W. 110th PIl., 
Chicago 

Schrodt, Clara J., Rt. 2, Box 193, Mount Carmel 

Schwalbe, Elmer E., Lewis Clark Junior High 
School, Wood River 

Scott, Ralph S., 7538 Luella Ave., Chicago 

Scully, Susan, 6410 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Seyfert, Warren C., Laboratory School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 

Shafer, B. F., Supt. of Schools, Freeport 

Shaffer, Cecil E., Mayo School, Paris 

Shakmanoff, Mrs. Bernice Eddy, 6318 S. 
Maplewood Ave., Chicago 

Sharpnack, Mrs. Victoria J., 46 W. 15th St., 
Chicago Heights 

Shaw, Mrs. Mary, 638 Elmwood Ave., Evanston 

Shea, Mildred F., Peirce School, Chicago 

Shinker, Clara, 410 N. Garfield Ave., Cham- 
paign 

Shoemaker, Bertha, 717 University Place, 
Evanston 

Shores, J. Harlan, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Shoulders, Forrest H., Palestine 

Sibert, Marvin R., London Mills 

Siebert, Edna M., 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Siefferman, F. R., Ridgely School, Springfield 

Simpson, Warren, Cisne 

Singer, Mrs. Marion K., Libby School, Chicago 

Slutz, Mary, 406 S. First, Princeton 

Smiley, Rachel T., 5442 S. Harper Ave., Chicago 

Smith, Cecil E., Community Unit School, 

hrisman 

+Smith, Helen M., Eberhart School, Chicago 

Smith, Russell W., Campbell School, East 
Moline 

Smith, W. Leroy, 240 W. Lake St., Barrington 

Sodt, Dorothy C., 230 W. Lake St., Barrington 

Solberg, Mabel, Jefferson School, Berwyn 

Sowers, Mrs. . T., Grant School, Streator 

Sowers, Marvin, Versailles 

Sparr, Mrs. Jessie Stewart, 424 W. Henry, 
Staunton 

Springman, John H., 1335 Waukegan Rd., 
Glenview 

Spurgeon, Eva, 167 S. West St., Galesburg 

Stack, Eileen C., 153 N. La Porte Ave., Chicago 

Stacy, R. N., Dewey School, Quincy 

Stark, Paul R., North Grade School, Virden 

Steiner, Marie, 3221 N. Sacramento, Chicago 

Steinmetz, Kathryn E., 6101 N. Talman Ave., 
Chicago 

Sternig, John, Asst. Supt., Central School, 
Glencoe . 

Stiegemeyer, Barbara, 33 Chalmers, Champaign 

Stoafer, Ralph D., 543 S. Linden, Centralia 

Stokes, Sarah A., Ruggles School, Chicage 

Stone, Richard P., Bunn School, Springfield 

Stork, Nelson N., Supt. of Schools, Woodstock 

Stout, John B., Asst. Supt., Momence 

Strawe, Walter V., 2653 N. Mozart St., 
Chicago 

Stroker, Kenneth, Cooke School, Galesburg 

Suftin, V. A., 405 N. Sixth St., Dundee 

Sullivan, J. L., 308 N. Sixth Ave., Maywood 

Sullivan, Mary M., 6719 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 

Swango, Tom W., Box 26, Rardin . 

Sweat, Clifford H., Asst. Supt., Park Ridge 

Swets, Henry A., 7122 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 

Sylvia, Sister M., St. Procopius School, Chicago 

Taylor, Lilian, 10327 Hamilton Ave., Chicago 

Teeple, Constance W., 225 S. Aldine, Elgin 

Thom, Raymond I., Willisville ‘ 

Thomas, M. Antonia, 231 W. 23rd Pl., Chicago 

Thompson, J. M., Supt. of Schools, Steward 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Thompson, Leona M., 1845 W. Cortland, 
icago 
Thompson, Maud, 1457 N. Cedar St., Galesburg 
Tierney, Catherine M., 1446 W. Garfield Blvd., 
Chicago 
Traughber, T. Loyd, Supt. of Schools, Oswego 
Traylor, Arnold W., 529 E. Ryder St., Litchfield 
Trenary, Alice M., 621 W. Jackson, Petersburg 
Trotter, Mary Isabelle, South Side School, Coal 


City 
Uhlir, Arthur, 4221 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago 
Urquhart, Margaret, 5330 Berteau Ave., Chicago 
Van Valzah, Mrs. Audrey D., 208 Michaux, 
Riverside 
Wade, i; Merle, Supt., Dist. 2, Jacksonville 
tgola, 15 W. Davis, Arlington Heights 
Walker, Myron C., Olivet 
Walker, William Harold, 624 E. Kell, Centralia 
Wallschlaeger, T. W., William Penn School, 
Chicago 
Warner, Bruce C., 523 Iowa Ave., Aurora 
Watts, Mrs. Ethel G., 7008 Oglesby Ave., 
Chicago 
Weller, Dorothy, Avery Coonley School, Down- 
ers Grove 
Western, Byron E., 1215 Park Pl., Quincy 
Wetherbee, Ralph H., 11725 Perry Ave., Chicago 
Wetzel, A. R., Supt. of Schools, Galena 
Whitaker, Ruth L., 6950 Saugamon St., Chicago 
White, Denton, East Side School, Bushnell 
a Edwin J., 1118 Bonnie Brae, River 
orest 
Wikholm, Maynard N., 3526 S. 58th Court, 
Cicero 
Wiley, Flossie, 205 West Elm, Urbana 
Williams, Claude L., 7423 Bennett Ave., Chicago 
— Ralph R., 7427 Bennett Ave., 
icago 
Williams, Sidney A., Calvin Coolidge School, 
Peoria 
Williamson, Mrs, Mabel A., Goethe School, 
Chicago 
tWilson, Irvin A., 437 S. Stone Ave., La 
Grange 
Wilson, Kenneth D., 416 W. Washington St., 
Marengo 
Wilson, O. A., Jr., Supt. of Schools, Jerseyville 
Wilson, Phyllis J., Brady School, Aurora 
Wilson, R. Dale, Supt., Saline County Schools, 
Harrisburg 
+Winegarner, J. Lewis, 15820 S. Kedzie, Harvey 
Wise, John R., 3507 Oakley St., Rockford 
Woessner, Henry J., 6940 S. Merrill Ave., 
Chicago 
Wolff, Milly, Central School, Peru 
Wright, Mary, 157 E. Court St., Farmington 
Wright, Roe M., Co. Supt. of Schools, Robinson 
—, Lovisa A., 13043 Maple Ave., Blue 
slan 
Yund, BE. A., 927 E. Union, Nokomis 
Zink, Mrs. Myrtle, 309 S. Pleasant, Princeton 


INDIANA 


Adams, H. E., 1815 S. Buckeye, Kokomo 
ftAlexander, Mrs. Margaret P., 1823 E. Donald 
St., South Bend 
lien, Mrs. Madeleine M., 2714 Paris Ave., 
Indianapolis 
i R,. Glen, Elm Heights School, Bloom- 
ington 
Allison, Emma Mae, 2168 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis 
Ambroz, Mrs. Margaret, School 44, Indianapolis 
Andry, Russell, 304 W. Locust St., Boonville 
nstrong, Leila, 1210% Maple Ave., La Porte 
conti mos H., 2101 College Ave., Indian- 
is 
Bal , Vaughn E., 4311 Arlington Ave., Ft. 
ayne 
Baker, DeVilla, 135 W. 21st St., Indianapolis 
arks, Kenneth, 609 Gardena St., Michigan City 
Barr, Ralph E., Stanley Hall School, Evansville 
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Beanblossom, Paul A., Durbin School, Lapel 

Becker, Ralph, Public Schools, Evansville 

Bedford, nna Pearl, 3939 Central Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Bell, Mrs. Eva H., 856 Woodrow, Indianapolis 

Bell, Kenneth R., 6044 Kingsley Dr., Indian- 


apolis 
es William E., Lincoln High School, Evans- 
ville 
Bigham, Mrs. Edith H., 420 S. 15th St., Terre 
aute 
Bingham, H. Beth, 215 E. Third St., Mishawaka 
Black, Burniece L., 307 S. 15th, New Castle 
Blue, Lloyd N., Rt. 15, Box 527, Indianapolis 
Boothe, Leroy E., 615 S. 19th St., Lafayette 
Brammell, Herbert L., Kyger School, Frankfort 
Bridgewater, Mrs. Addorena, 1702 Park Ave., 
Indianapolis 
Broadhurst, Helen, 5945 Hyslop Pl., Hammond 
Brooks, Ross, Delaware School, Evansville 
Bryner, — R., 314 19th St., Logansport 
Burton, Lavinia, 1419 Nichol Ave., Anderson 
Buscher, Gertrude, 2928 Park Ave., Indianapolis 
Bussell, Lyell, 915 W. North St., Muncie 
Campbell, E. M., John M. Culver School, 
1301 Judson St., Evansville 
Carnes, Mrs. Mary I., 2019 N. Tenth, Terre 


Haute 

Carter, Charlotte, 6121 Haverford Ave., Indian- 
apolis 

Carter, Mrs. Dollie W., 11 Blanchel Ter., Jef- 
fersonville 

Cary, Mrs. Jeanette S., 2027 Boulevard PI., 
Indianapolis : 

Casey, Rev. John B., 144 W. Georgia St., 
Indianapolis 

Catt, Othniel D., 915 S. Water St., Hobart 

Chadd, A. R., Supt., 1301 Lincoln St., Anderson 

Chalifour, Mrs. Jessie B., 958 N. Jefferson Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Christian, T. L., Supt. of Schools, Lebanon 

Clark, Albert W., 1118 Drackert St., Hammond 

Clark, Cecil E., Rt. 1, Arcadia : 

Clark, Marie, Washington School, Vincennes 

Clevenger, Harold, 323 Holton Ridge, Crown 


Point . 
10051 Washington  St., 


Coffin, 
Michigan City 

Collins, Leona, 1401 S. 25th St., Terre Haute 

Collins, Ralph R., 10915 Central Ave., Gary 

Collins, W. F., Lincoln School, Hammond 

*Combs, Lex V., Rt. 11, Ft. Wayne 

Cook, Mrs. Irma W., 3338 Brookside Pkwy., N. 
Dr., Indianapolis 

Cook, Maurice J., 323 W. Oakdale Dr., Ft. 
Wayne : 

Cook, Raymond L., 710 Tipton St., La Porte 

Coss, Arthur F., 50 S. 11th St., Richmond 

Cox, Dyson W., 701 N. Routiers Ave., Indi- 
anapolis : y 

Craig, Verna, School 68, Indianapolis 

Cross, Glenn, Garfield School, Richmond 

Crum, Russel E., 1302 W. Branning Ave., 
Ft. Wayne 

Daley, Catharine, 3718 S. Wayne, Ft. Wayne 

Dalman, Murray A., 310 W. 43rd St., Indian- 
apolis 

Dasst, Mrs. Dallice F., 329 N. Main St., Tipton 

Dawson, Don E., 10 S. 26th St., Lafayette 

+Deckard, Paul A., Tipton School, Logansport 

Deer, Paul L., Central School, Lebanon 

Denney, H. R., Tippecanoe School, Lafayette 

Detrick, Mariam, 106 S. Cedar St., Mishawaka 

De Vaney, Adelaide, Thornton Junior High 
School, Terre Haute 

Dewalt, Opal, 7409 Monroe Ave., Hammond 

Diersen, Harold W., 405 Greenwich St., Val- 
paraiso 

Doades, Clifford L., Walnut Street School, 
Washington 

Downing, Roger Q., Osgood 

Drohan, Isabella, School 72, Indianapolis 


Florence, 
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Budiey. David, 200 N. W. Seventh St., Evans- 

ville 

Dugan, Mrs. Belva Jones, 515 Hendricks St., 
derson 

Dunkin, H. M., 3407 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

*Dyer, Lary Everett, 719 W. Seventh St., Bloom- 


ton 
Noris R., 2063 N. Delaware, In- 


ing 

Eckelberry 

dianapolis 

Eller, Mrs, Lola Stuart, 3615 W. Walnut St., 
Indianapolis 

Elliott, Ernest R., Munster School, Munster 

Engels, Bernice, 524 Garfield St., Gary 

Eppett, Geraldine, 5411 Washington Blvd., 
ndianapolis 

*Evans, George T., Columbia School, Ham- 
mond 

Evans, Rae, 1908 136th St., East Chicago 

Farmer, Esther, 1027 Indiana Ave., Anderson 

Felton, Clayton E., 715 Forest Ave., South 


n 

= Kenneth L., Belle Gregg School, Rush- 
ville 

tFields, Thomas, 1001 Maxine Dr., Ft. Wayne 

Fisher, Emmett N., John F. Nuner School, 
_South Bend 

Fisher, George H., 5920 E. St. Clair St., In- 
_dianapolis 

Fisher, Laban J., 1714 Broadway, Logansport 

Flack, Mrs. Maude M., 4115 Rookwood, In- 
dianapolis 

Flood, Enadna, 1205 Clay St., La Porte 

Foltz, Cora E., Monnett School, Rensselaer 

Foltz, Elsie, 2427 Garfield Ave., Terre Haute 

Forrest, Mrs. Edith R., Rt. 13, Box 88, In- 
dianapolis 

Fortenberry, Mrs. La Velle, 620 Main St., 
Charlestown 

Foster, Grace L., 1231 Roosevelt St., Gary 

Friesner, Mrs. Gladys M., Rt. 15, Indianapolis 

Funk, Olive K., 2301 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

Fuqua, Blanche E., 667 Walnut St., Terre 
Haute 

Galvin, Cecelia, 836 N. Rural St., Indianapolis 

Gardner, Thomas H., Shelburn 

George, Lester, Nicholson School, Richmond 

Gill, Lela, 2526 College Ave., Terre Haute 

Goodwin, George, 2214 N. Centennial, In- 
dianapolis 

Gorman, Ruth, 4241 Park Ave., Indianapolis 

— Jeanne A., 3540 N. Penn, Indian- 
apolis 

Gossett, W. Harold, 111 W. Hampton Dr., 
Indianapolis 

Grandstaft, Cecil W., 200 20th, Logansport 

Gray, Mrs. Helen D., School 38, Indianapolis 

Green, William Embree, 515 W. Oak St., 
Oakland 

Griffiths, Margaret C., 1131 S. Fourth St., 
Clinton 

Grile, Lester L., 1138% W. Packard, Ft. Wayne 

Haas, Ruth, Rt. 2, Elberfeld 

Hagedorn, Lois, 2206 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 

Hall, Alma W., 75 Walnut St., Southport 

Hall, L. E., 1219 N. Tuxedo St., Indianapolis 

Hall, Mrs. Leone H., 3726 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 

Halloran, Mona, 2401 Mariposa Ave., Terre 
Haute 

Hammond, Frank H., Edison School, Ham- 
mond 

Hampton, Claude L., 1558 S. Jackson St., 
Frankfort 

Hardy, A. Garland, 430 N. Cullen St., Rens- 
selaer 

Harrell, Horace H., Hunter School, Blooming- 
ton 

Harris, C. M., Franklin School, South Bend 

Harris, Mary F., Lincoln School, Gary 

en, Harriet, 1506 Logan St., Nobles- 
ville . 

Hayward, O. B., 48 Lawndale St., Hammond 

Heizer, L., 4530 Marcy Lane, Indianapolis 
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tHendricks, Clyde W., 916 Jackson St., Ft. 


ayne 
-~ “we Orvel, Mars Hill School, Indian- 
apolis 
Herbst, Frieda, 966 N. Belleview PIl., In- 
dianapolis 
Hild, Gertrude M., 601 S. Eighth St., Terre 


Haute 

Hill, Adah M., 3444 N. Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 

Hill, Mrs. Dorothy Britton, 1210 Broadway, 
Anderson 

er Helen, 1114 N. Butler Ave., Indian- 
apolis 

Hoke, Esther F. Hudson, Carlisle 

Hoke, Lucille M., Rt. 4, Vincennes 

Hollar, Floyd W., East Ward School, Warsaw 

Honnold, Opal, 236 S. West St., Tipton 

Hopping, Mrs. Vera W., 6095 Ralston Dr., 
Indianapolis 

Horton, Ellis, 2114 S. First St., Elwood 

*Howard, George E., Box 43, La Porte 

Howd, M. Curtis, Burris School, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie 

Howe, J. Edwin, 423 S. Grand Ave., Evansville 

Hudson, Mrs. Henrietta W., 4101 E. 30th St., 
Indianapolis ‘ 

Hughes, Otto, University School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

oumapheeys, Grace S., Stokes School, Lebanon 

Hunsberger, Fern, Rt. 1, Wakarusa 

Hunt, Margaret, Payne School, Franklin 

Hutchinson, C. E., 1909 Beeler St., New Al- 
bany 

Jackson, Clarence Edward, Rt. 14, Box 253F, 
Indianapolis ; ; 

James, Emory A., 1306 Finley St., Indianapolis 

Johnson, A. D., 2006 S. Elm, Muncie 

Johnson, Mrs. Hazel Bates, 2709 Higland Pl., 
Indianapolis : 

Johnson, W. B., 1261 ie Ave., Indianapolis 

Jones, Mrs. Daisy, 127 N. Tenth St., Richmond 

Jorgensen, Helen, 217 Webb St., Hammond 

Karns, Loren V., M. Winesburg School, North 
Manchester 

Kelley, Mrs. Harriet C., 1401 S. State Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Kelly, Clarence E., 814 S. Tenth St., Lafayette 

Kennedy, R. C., 1325 S. Buckeye St., Kokomo 

Kohlmeyer, Harold, 7935 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis ; 

Kuemrnich, Cathryn, 401 N. Arlington, In- 
dianapolis 

Kysar, H. B., Hendricks School, Shelbyville 

Lacey, Mrs. Georgia H., Rt. 14, Box 217G, 
Indianapolis 4 : 

Lamb, Mary L., 411 Walker St., Michigan City 

Lancaster, Freda Jane, Harrison Hill School, 
Ft. Wayne 

Langell, Katharine, 227 W. 11th St., Anderson 

Langford, Mrs. Ruby A., 546 W. 28th St., 
Indianapolis 5 

Lanning, H. O., 401 Alameda Ave., Muncie 

Larimer, John E., 821 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

¢Lautenschlager, Harley, ashington School, 
Ft. Wayne 
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lan 
Lemme, Carl W., 1820 Bayard Park Dr., 
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fLenon, E. M., 301 Cambridge Arms Apt., 
Evansville f ; 
Lewis, David, 1102 N. West St., Indianapolis 
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Linville, Ray B., Washington School, Lé 
Fayette ’ : 
Lockey, Doris, Franklin School, Gary 
Lotze, Amanda, 1115 S. 17th St., Terre Haute 
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*Lykins, Charles E., Lincoln School, Munce 
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McCoy, Ginevra, 974 West Dr., Indianapolis 
McCullough, Lena, Weldele School, Terre Haute 
McCutchan, J. B., Harwood School, Evansville 
McDougall, Effie, Whittier School, Indianapolis 
McElwaine, S. R., 140 S. 29th St., Lafayette 
McGinty, Agnes, 125 S. Fifth St., Clinton 
McGlasson, Maurice A., Junior High School, 
New Albany 
——. Mary E., 1610 N. Eighth St., Terre 
aute 
McKinzie, W. A., 5245 E. Ninth St., Indian- 


apolis 

*McLaughlin, Dorothy C., 2 Ruth St., Ham- 
mond “a 

McSwane, Harold, Justin N. Study School, Ft. 


Wayne 

Mehaffey, Richard K., Shadeland School, In- 
dianapolis 

Minniear, E. V., Supt. of Schools, Garrett 

Mitchell, Omer M., Blaine School, Muncie 

Mitten, George W., 3903 Kenwood Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Montague, Wallace, School 57, Indianapolis 

Moore, C. N., Fountaintown 

Morgan, Mary E., 717 E. 48th St., Indianapolis 

tMorris, John M., 925 Nuttman Ave., Ft. 
Wayne 

Morrison, E. L., 313 Sunnyside Ave., Aurora 

Morrison, Dr, Nellie, Supervisors’ Office, Cen- 
tral High School Bldg., Muncie 

- William Paul, 35 Sandy Hts., Jefferson- 
ville 

Mount, Ethel, First Ward School, Noblesville 

Murfin, Mark, 221 E. Seventh St., Bloomington 

Neff, Eldon J., 506 N. Hobart St., Hobart 

Nelson, Arnold K., 195 N. Shortridge Rd., 
Indianapolis 

Nessler, Augusta, 1034 N. Tacoma Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

*Nicholson, Guy, Centennial School, Evansville 

Norman, C. Harvey, 1002 S. Brady St., Attica 

Norris, E. L., 3331 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis 

Norris, Max H., 2444 Meridian St., Indianapolis 

Nugent, Muret E., 765 S. Ninth St., Noblesville 

O'Bryan, Eugene, 1606 E. Vermont St., In- 
dianapolis 

*Orr, Mrs. Mildred B., 5347 College Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Ostheimer, George F., Rt. 11, Box 289N, In- 
dianapolis 

Owen, Hilbert E., 2140 N. Delphos St., Kokomo 

Page. Lawrence A., Henry Reis School, Evans- 
ville 

Palmer, Wayne R., Rt. 1, Box 326-L, New 
ugusta 

Pasko, Lynetta L., Bingham School, Mishawaka 

Patterson, M. C., Starr School, Richmond 

Perkins, Marvin L., 1438 Longfellow Ave., 
South Bend 

Pesavento, Irma, 506 N. Seventh St., Clinton 

Petro, Kenneth, Roosevelt School, Muncie 

Pfeifer, Roger, 513 S. Main St., Bluffton 

Phipps, Laura E., McCulloch School, Ft. Wayne 

raen, Dorsey F., 702 Catterlin St., Frank- 
0 


Pittenger, Avice, Harrison School, Muncie 

Popp. Freda M., 4453 Central Ave., Indian- 
Polis 

Powers, Mrs. Esther, 3705 Graceland 
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Price, Maude J., 3025 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 

Rafter, Agda, 729 High St., Logansport 

Ramey, Belle, 3433 Central, Indianapolis 

Rankin, Mrs. Vivian Sowers, 144 Buckingham 


Dr., Indianapolis 
Reimold, Crissie E., Henry Studebaker School, 


Lucille, 1214 E. Elm St., New 


y 
Rentschler, Mrs. Cora, 5451 E. Tenth St., In- 
dianapolis 
Rhodes, Ruth M., Wallace School, Hammond 
Richman, Lucile, 330 N. State St., Greenfield 
Ricker, Nickolas M., Greentown 
Riker, Jeanette, 1535 Central Ave., Indianapolis 
Robb, Mrs. Iris F., 1920 H St., Bedford 
Robertson, O. Dale, Franklin School, Ft. 
Wayne 
+Rohrer, Basil E., 823 Jackson Ave., Evansville 
Ronk, Mary E., 3630 N. Meridian, Indianapolis 
Rose, Virginia, Box 26, Akron 
Royalty, David L., 1318 N. Willow Rd., 
Evansville 
Russell, Jessie C., 111 E. 16th St., Indianapolis 
Salmon, Flossie E., 505 Walnut St., Petersburg 
Sarber, Harold O., 1504 E. Beardsley, Elkhart 
Schaaf, Donald J., Baker School, Evansville 
Scott, Elizabeth H., 3025 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 
Scott, Martha W., 3926 N. Capitol Ave., In- 
dianapolis 
Seigle, Dorothy M., 1002 E. Lewis St., Ft. 


Wayne 

Shadley, Madison T., 3755 Rockville Rd., 
Indianapolis 

Shaffer, R. D., Supt. of Schools, Muncie 

*Sherwood, Hollace C., Burris School, Mitchell 

Shew, Sarah Rue, Universal ‘ 

**Shirley, Mrs. Edith R., 3407 N. Capitol, In- 
dianapolis 

Shockley, Mrs. Eva M., 115% S. Ninth St., 
Richmond 

Sleeth, Haynes W., Rt. 2, Sharpsville 

Sluyter, Arthur M., 7041 Monroe Ave., Ham- 


mond rf 
Smith, C. Gilbert, 305 Burlington Ave., Lo- 
gansport 
Smith, Lloyd N., Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 
Sonafrank, Floyd O., Lincoln School, Peru 
Sonner, Cecil B., Charlestown 
Soules, Gertrude F., 24 S. 20th St., Terre Haute 
Spear, George, North School, Martinsville 
Spradley, Narl A., 902 N. Weinbach Ave., 
Evansville é 
Spuller, Paul, 4518 Wilmette Ave., Ft. Wayne 
Stafford, Lawrence T.,-617 E. 37th St., In- 
dianapolis ; 
Stafford, Mabel, 430 W. Main St., Richmond 
Stahl, Edgar A., 2757 Cruft, Terre Haute 
Standiford, F. W., 120 Beverly Ct., Michigan 


Cit 

pad Russell H., 1601 Lincoln Way E., 
Mishawaka , 

Stump, Merlin B., Rt. 16, Box 597, Indianapolis 

Stump, Milo, Division St., Hobart 

Suchanek, Minnie M., 117 N. St. Louis Blvd., 
South Bend 

Sullivan, Marie, 1040 N. Delaware, Indian- 
apolis : . 

Summers, Helen, 706 S. Martin, Ligonier 

Sunthimer, Charles E., 3490 Birchwood, In- 
dianapolis 

Swartzel, Geraldine, 326 North St., Logansport 

Sweeney, E., 1721 Charles St., Lafayette 

*Switzer, Charles Z., 1436 South St., Lafayette 

Swope, Lena D., 513 E. 20th St., Indianapolis 

Tanruther, E. M., Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute 

Terrell, Homer H., 140 E. Garfield Ave., 
Martinsville 

Terry, H. L., 704 E. Broadway, Kokomo 
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Themes, Alice Cary, 3922 New Haven Ave., 

t. Wayne 

Thomas, Bryce, 222 S. Third St., Decatur 

Thomas. <gemmte C., 307 Lincoln, Indianapolis 

+Thomas, E . Glenn, Amboy 

Thompkins, " James E., 2305 W. Virginia St., 
Evansville 

Thompson, Dean, 1116 N. McCann St., Kokomo 

Thompson, Mrs. Lillian, 2128 E. Chandler Ave., 
Evansville 

Thompson, Rose H., 2824 Boulevard Pl., In- 
dianapolis 

Thornburgh, John W., 5210 Central Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Timmons, J. D., 21 S. Alvord Blvd., Evansville 

— Kermit R., 42 Beech Grove Ave. ., Bates- 
vi 

ber Glen H., Emma Roach School, Evans- 


dail, Claude, 4318 Broadway, Indianapolis 
B. Martin, Lowell 
Van “Cleave, Nelson R., McKeen School, Terre 


ms H. W., 1617 S. Union St., Kokomo 
Vice, Mrs. Mae, 416 W. Main St., Muncie 
Vinson, Miss Cecil, 1229 S. Eighth St., Terre 


aute 

Wadsworth, Mrs. Laura, 62 Layman Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Waldo, Mrs. Helen, Riley School, Muncie 

Walker, John S., McKinley School, Muncie 

Wallace, Harrold W., ieflonen School, Muncie 

Walley, H. E., 4808 Maivitte Ave., East Chi- 
cago 

Walters, Herman, 328 Kinsey St., Richmond 

Walters, Lee, 1118 S. Webster St., Kokomo 

Walton, Dorothy, 3000 Cottage Ave., In- 
dianapolis 

Warner, Lawrence A., 2612 Waynewood Dr., 
Ft. Wayne 

Watson, Mozelle, Michigan City 

Webb, Charles M., 315 S. Eighth St., Goshen 

by — mm Russell, Noble Twp. School, St. 
‘au 

Weir, Mrs. Georgia S., 5612 Winthrop Ave., 
Indianapolis 

Weisheit, Clifton, Rt. 1, New Castle 

Weldy, Allen, Lincoln School, Elkhart 

= i, Myron D., 1141 Belmont Ave., South 


en 
Wells, S. R., 4240 Wegg Ave., East Chicago 
Wheeler, Mrs. Edna Brier, 3949 S. State St., 
Indianapolis 
Whybrew, Dougan, Washington School, sponse 


*Wiehl, Mrs. Irene S., 604 E. Maple Rd., 
dianapolis 

Wiesman, Harold J., Daniel Wertz School, 
Evansville 


Wiles, Eva Y., 528 N. Coe’ Ct., Indianapolis 
Wiley, Alfred, 1009 cF Schoo Evansville 
Wills, James, Wheeler Sc ool, Evansville 
Wilson, Flora Ay, Rt. Crawfordsville 
*Wilson, John W eee School, Kokomo 
Wilson, "Reba M., "904 W. Sixth St., Anderson 
Witham, Lewis F., 1227 173rd St., Hammond 
Wright, Dr. Wendell W., Dean, School of 
Education, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Yates, Davis, 3219 E, Evansville 
Yoder, Huber A., 1721 ae S. Elkhart 
Young, I. Charles, Clayton School, Marion 
Youngman, Charles W., 60 Kenmore Rd., In- 
dianapolis 
Zedekar, James L., Emerson School, Muncie 
Zeigler, Sarah P., 3702 E. 32nd St., ‘Indianapolis 


IOWA 


 * Bertha O., 1234 Second Ave. N., Ft. 


Prem Bess, Emerson School, Waterloo 

Aikin, ‘Jeannette, 728 Warden. Apts., 

Anderson, Eleanor, 630 S. First St. 
uffs 


Ft. Dodge 
Council 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Anderson, Erma X., Perkins School, Des Moines 

Ann, Sister M. Gertrude, Briar Cliff College, 
Sioux City 

Ayer, M. Dorothy, 2 Park Pl., Keokuk 

Beverley, Florence, 127 Lafayette, Waterloo 

Blanchard, Kathryn, 1226 48th St., Des Moines 

Bregman, Henry, Fulton School, Dubuque 

Bybuth, Leona, Sunnyside School, Burlington 

‘a. Isabella J., Garfield School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Carlson, Evelyn M., Beardshear School, Ames 

Cassady, Bonnie, Box 413, Brighton 

Chamberlin, Grace, 305 E. State St., Marshall. 
town 

ar =< June, 301 W. Washington St., Fair- 


Clarke, Ellen, 606 S. 19th St., Centerville 

Coates, Rheda, Perkins School, Burlington 

—-. Hazel E., 14% First St. S. .» Mason 

ity 

Crumrine, oe? 1013 Denver, Waterloo 

Davis, Flo -, 1602 Washington, —— 

Dekker, Marion 766 Warden Apts., Dodge 

DeKock, Supt. of Schools, ‘Tipten 

on me gg Blanche H., 809 S. Fifth St., Perry 

Diehn, Donald | = Hayes School, Daven ort 

Dieterich, Hilda, 521 Seminary St., Du uque 

Dunaway, Dorothea, 666 Seventh St. N. E., 
Mason City 

Eckstein, Catherine, 1914 Williams Blvd. S. W., 
Cedar Rapids 

Edwards, Ada H., Box 46, Fairfield 

Elmlinger, Charles E., 92 Riverside Ave., 
Charles City 

Evans, Ralph C., Clarke Co. Supt. of Schools, 
Osceola 

Faint, Agness, 118 Locust, Waterloo 

Feil, ‘Henry A., 701 N. Call St., Emmetsburg 

Ferry, Margaret, Ida Grov 

Foster, R. J., 127 College yo" Oskaloosa 

Frank, Emily, Luther College, Decorah 

Frary, Marion B., Washington School, Burling: 


Fusk, C. E., 302 N. Madison, Bloomfield 

Grant, Mrs. Hazel Z., Hawthorne School, In- 
dependence 

Grier, Perry H., Cedar Heights School, Cedar 


Falls 
1211 S. Market St., Oska- 


Griest, Dorothy I., 
loosa 
Griffin, Vera L., 214 E. Pleasant St., Maquoketa 


Gritzner, Florence, Lincoln School, Cedar 
Rapids 

Gave, Mrs. Mabel B., Lincoln School, Water- 

Hall, Mary E., 1600 Willson Ave., Webster 
ity 


Hansen, C. Arthur, Supt. of Schools, Cue 

Harrington, Dorothy C., 12142 Third ‘Ave. 
Oelwein 

Hatten, Ruth M., Roosevelt School, Perry 

* Hayes, Fern A., 766 Warden Apts., Ft. Dodge 

Heathershaw, Mae, 4501 Fleur Dr., Des Moines 

Heggen, Seash pbiltwell Apt., Ft. Dodg 

Heifner oenelie. g School, Waterloo 

it sHelbi, "bales 1033 Melrose Ter., Du- 


tHonitigh, Albert, 117 Richard St., Iowa City 
Hensley, E. R., 1106 W. Church, Marshalltown 
Herrick, E. C., 1049 Seventh Ave. S., Clinton 
Hill, Loudine, 119 W. Tenth St., Lamoni 
Hill. Raymond, 4 alee School, Cedar Rapids 


Hixenbaugh, H 804 Haynes Ave., Centet- 
ville 

Horgen, Gladys, c/o Co. Su Ft. Dodge 
Horn, S Ernest, State Eiesaite of Iowa, 
Iowa C ity 

Howland, Adelene, 2404 Forest Dr., Des 
Moines 


James, Glen J., Fairview School, Ottumwa 

—. Bess R., Smouse School, Des Moines 
auphusman, Marie V., 431 Fifth Ave. S.s 
Clinton 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Keane, Mrs. Eva M., 1118 Center Pl., Dubuque 
Kirlin, Vernon L., 911 12th St. N. E., Mason 


City 
Kitch, R. L., 456 Burton St., Sioux City 
Laing, Otto B., Supt. of Schools, Algona 
Lamar, Elizabeth Lee, Bryant School, Sioux City 
Lane, Zelda, Corse School, Burlington 
Langerak, Robert W., Bird School, Des Moines 
Leonard, Lloyd L., 1926 W. Fourth St., Daven- 
ort 
cee Maurice S., 831 E. Seneca Ave., Des 
Moines 
Lightfoot, Lorene, 2640 Cottage Grove, Des 
oines 
Lind, Frances, South Building, Webster City 
et: Clyde T., Johnson School, Cedar 
apids 
Logan, L. A., Supt. of Schools, Shenandoah 
Loomis, Dorothy L., 112 Boone St., Boone 
oo Clarence B., 216 15th St. N. E., Cedar 
apids 
March, Lucile, Lowell School, Sioux City 
Marlin, Martha, 901 Locust St., Dubuque 
*Mathre, T. H., 70114 E. Fifth St., Atlantic 
Maxwell, Francis M., 609 N. Monroe, Mason 


City 

McCall, Flossie P., 524 First Ave. E., Newton 

McFarland, Mrs. Lucille, Glick School, Mar- 
shalltown 

McGowen, Nell, 1708 Marion, Knoxville 

McMurry, Earl L., Corydon 

Meek, Margaret, Leon 

Meredith, eva Zoe, 515 N. Fourth Ave. E., 
Newton 

Meyer, Marjorie, Saunderson School, Burlington 

Miller, Jennie H., 503 W. 12th St. 'S., Newton 

Miner, Myrtle B., 1411 Sixth St., Perry 

Moorman, Mrs. Etta, Grimes School, Burlington 

Morgan, Doris M., 2404 Forest Dr., Des Moines 

Mosbo, Alvin O., 116 E. Locust St., Davenport 

Nelson, Almeda G., Victoria Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Nelson, Nanna, 1816 Fifth Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Nicholas, Lena P., 951 E. State, Mason City 

Osborn, Edward E., 507 S. Fourth Ave. W., 
Newton 

Othmer, A. Marea, Garfield School, Muscatine 

Patterson, Edith E., 2005 E. 29th St., Des 


oines 

*Peterson, Edna L, E., 1618 E. 13th St., Des 
Moines 

a Elvira, Hotel Cerro Gordo, Mason 
ity 

Peterson, Evelyn, Dir. of Elem. Educ., East 
High School Bldg., Waterloo 

Pfahler, Carrie M., 814 N. Madison, Mason 


City 

— Ruth, 1400 Second Ave. S. E., Cedar 
apids 

Pogge,. Lucile G., Van Buren School, Cedar 


apids 
;Pratt, Lloyd E., Box 686, Muscatine 
Pritchard, Ruth B., 2801 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 
Raich, Carrie, 824 N. 12th St., Keokuk 
Reeves, Stanley, Lyons School, Clinton 
Reid, C. Freaman, 1715 Asbury, Dubuque 
Ritchel, Sara L., 837 Drake Ave., Centerville 
Ryan, Grace M., 1265 Langworthy Ave., Du- 
uque 
Sauer, Mrs. Besse, 602 S. Fourth St., Fairfield 
Sawyer, Abbie B., 1102 Ridgewood Ave., Ames 
Schalk, John E., 2520 Le Claire St., Davenport 
Schepkes, Louise M., 409 E. Marion, Man- 
chester 
Schindhelm, Margaret M., 213 E. Market St., 
lowa City 
{Schroeder, Elsa, 865 Rose St., Dubu ue 
ott, Eva B., 108 Kirk Apt., Mason City 
Seavy, Donald, 534 S$. Clark St., Iowa City 
Skovlin, Mrs. Blanche D., 22 N. Adams Ave., 
Mason City 
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Smithey, Annie, 1400 Second Ave. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Soltow, Deva B., 728 Warden, Ft. Dodge 

Speck, Carl C., 927 Bertch Ave., Waterloo 

Spitzer, Dr. Herbert F., University Elementary 
School, Iowa City 

Spooner, E. Lucile, 411 N. 12th St., Centerville 

Sprague, Ina L., 1132 Elm St., Grinnell 

Steimetz, Anna M., 2175 Rosedale Ave., Du- 
buque 

Stephenson, W. D., 427 Lane St., Waterloo 

Strahan, Jenna, Taylor School, Cedar Rapids 

Sullivan, Nora, 1621 Marion St., Knoxville 

Swanson, Mrs. Ila, 932 Kingsley, Waterloo 

Tapper, Inga B., 348 Forest Dr. S. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Thada, Lillian B., 800 S. Main, Fairfield 

Thomas, Myron G., 1003 N. Adams, Carroll 

Thorne, N. Ferne, Park Avenue School, Des 


Moines 

Toohey, Blanche V., 6030 N. Waterbury Rd., 
Des Moines 

Vanderlinden, J. S., Supt. of Schools, Perry 

Vasey, Hamilton G., Supt. of Schools, Inde- 
pendence 

Veith, Hazel A., 225 N. Eighth St., Keokuk 

Wagner, Albert, 625 Hamilton St., Ottumwa 

+Walters, Marjorie, 325 16th St. N. E., Cedar 
Rapids 

Weisbrod, Florence E., 2600 Kingman, Des 
Moines 

Whitenack, Ethel, 401 Jerome, Marshalltown 

Whittlesey, Albert, 501 Ellis Ave., Ottumwa 

Wilcox, Leona, 1916 44th St., Des Moines 

Wildebour, Gertrude, 521 Washington St., 
Knoxville 

Williamson, Estella, Box 27, Fairfield 

Wilson, Anne G., 1038 Jefferson St., Ottumwa 

Wilson, Merle A., 2111 Des Moines St., Des 
Moines 

Wilson, Merle E., 203 S. Milner, Ottumwa 

Yates, Mary L., 2204 40th St., Des Moines 

Yeager, W. C., 4820 Fourth Ave., Sioux City 

Zinn, D. D., 2208 Grandview Blvd., Sioux City 


KANSAS 


Akers, Milton E., McKinley School, Coffeyville 
Allen, Paul B., Alcott School, Wichita 
Anderson, Melonee, 2115 N. Fifth, Kansas City 
Anderson, Myrtle, Oakdale School, Salina 
Barclay, Margaret, Central School, Kansas City 
Barnes, Joseph F., 415 W. Poplar St., Olathe 
Barnett, Alice, Franklin School, Kansas City 
Bassett, Everett I., Stowe School, Kansas City 
Baxter, Marlin B., Bluemont School, Manhattan 
Bergman, F. V., Supt. of Schools, Manhattan 
Bigham, Norman, 2132 Learnard, Lawrence 
Billingsley, Will, Fourth Avenue School, Hutch- 
inson 
Bittick, Gaylon E., Box 152, Jetmore 
a. Harley A., 115 N. Madison, Junction 
ity 
Boner, Helen A., 1613 Armstrong, Kansas City 
Boughton, Nell F., 718 Union, Emporia 
*Bowden, John O., 643 S. Crestway, Wichita 
Bowlby, C. Earl, 628 S. Spruce, Wichita 
tBriggs, Clyde W., 2831 N. Allis St., Kansas 
ity 
Brotherson, Marie, Whitmore. School, Kansas 
City 
Brown, Alma J., 0121 Iowa St., Winfield 
Bucher, Martha, Quindaro School, Kansas City 
Buller, Alvin, Lehigh 
Burk, Clyde, North Side School, Hutchinson 
Carle, Midget, 926 Walnut St., Emporia 
Carr, Oscar T., Longfellow School, Wichita 
Carter, John R., 1228 Indiana, Wichita 
Ca. Russell, Cleveland School, Coffey- 
ville 
Casebolt, Grace, Roosevelt School, Hutchinson 
Cashman, Lola H., 902 N. Sum, ‘Arkansas City 
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Chittenden, Elizabeth, Snow School, Kansas City 
Conger, Myrtle, 104 S. Glendale, Wichita 
Cook, Gayle Eugene, Box 58, Edgerton 
Crandall, Howard, 308 S. Buckeye, Abilene 
Croskey, Vera, Frances Willard School, Kansas 


City 
Crosno, Ina May, 1007 E. Ninth, Winfield 
Crossfield, Ruth, 709 S. Lincoln, Chanute 
Crump, Leah E., Kealing School, Kansas City 
Culp, Warren A., Washington School, Inde- 
pendence 
Darrow, Wesley W., Grandview School, Hut- 
chinson 
Davis, Mapes, Alcott School, Kansas City 
Dent, Harold C., Prairie School, Mission 
De Wald, Eva, Box 453, Russell 
Dirks, J. K., Gardiner School, Wichita 
Eash, Ruthe, 121 N. First St., Lindsborg 
Easley, Ola, 1016 S. Cedar, Ottawa 
Easter, Bruce C., 819 W. Walnut, Salina 
Edgerton, Dene R., Hickory Grove School, Mis- 
sion 
Ehler, Mrs. Siba Doty, 215% North B St., 
Arkansas City 
Entz, Aganetha, Hawthorne School, Salina 
Erickson, Anna, Major Hudson School, Kansas 


City 
Erickson, Esther, McKinley School, Kansas City 
Erikson, Etna 3821 Sleepy Hollow Dzx., 
Wichita 
tEspenlaub, Dorothy, J. J. Ingalls School, Kan- 
sas City 
*Estes, Bonnie, 706 W. Fourth St., Coffeyville 
**Evans, Myrtle M., Abbott School, Kansas City 
Fiedler, Mrs. Helen L., 739 N. Sherman, Liberal 
Finley, James M., Lakin Grade School, Lakin 
Fletcher, Evelena, Lincoln School, Kansas City 
Fultz, Mrs. Rose, 410 N. Olive, Pittsburg 
Garton, A. Wesley, Box 81, Ingalls 
Giffin, Walter C., 5001 Clark Dr., Kansas City 
Glasgow, Mattie M., 429 N. 17th St., Kansas 


City 
Goble, G. C., Box 665, Sones, 
Gray, Maude, 236 N. 18th St., Kansas City 
Green, Mrs. Hazel S., Jefferson School, Iola 
Gunzelman, D. Edna, 1005 Chestnut, Emporia 
Guthridge, Wallace H., Supt. of Schools, Par- 
sons 
Haizlip, A. W., Plains 
Hardy, Myra, 417 N. Fourth St., Arkansas City 
Harlin, Gerald T., 1108 N. 11th St., Indepen- 
dence 
Harper, Evelyn, 525 L St., Atchison 
—_— Wylie V., 2511 W. 50th St., Kansas 
ity 
Harrison, Mabel B., Overland Park 
Hartford, May, 108 E. 14th St., Hutchinson 
Hatfield, Gertrude M., 236 E. Erie, Wichita 
Hawkins, Mildred, Whittier School, Kansas City 
tHaws, Nina, 315 N. Lorraine, Wichita 
Hefflefinger, Neva, 226 W. Second, Junction City 
Henry, John M., Washington School, Great 


Bend 
Hepler, Elizabeth, Mark Twain School, Kansas 


ity 
Higgins, Harold H., 1449 Lieunett Ave., 
Wichita 
Hilbert, Bess, 906 E. Eighth St., Winfield 
Hollingsworth, Irvin C., 220 N. 16th St., 
Fredonia 
Horst, Richard Lee, 309 N. E. 13th St., 
Abilene 
Houk, Laura L., Isely School, Wichita 
Howard, Ivy, Morse Schooi, Kansas a 
Hunt, Ira E., 1165 Boswell Ave., Topeka 
Husser, Juanita, North Broadway School, 
Leavenworth 
Irwin, Madaline, Emerson School, Kansas City 
Jacobs, Esther, Noble Prentis School, Kansas 


City 
Sa Fred S., 205 S. Locust, Pittsburg 
ohanson, Bernhard M., Washington School, 
Herington 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Jones, Mrs. Ruth A., 204 W. 13th St., Hutch- 
inson 

Junker, Wilma, Bryant School, Kansas City 

—, Mrs. James O., 506 Osage St., Augusta 
appelman, G. B., Supt., Cloud County Schools, 
Concordia 

Kaufman, Ernest E., 1313 University Ave., 
Wichita 

Kelly, Beulah, Fairfax School, Kansas City 

Kelsey, Sara S., 139 E. Sixth St., Baxter Springs 

Kennedy, Opal Jayne, 735 Ohio St., Lawrence 

Kenton, Lola, Chelsea School, Kansas City 

Kerford, Doris, Grant School, Kansas City 

Kerr, Orville, Lincoln School, Hutchinson 

King, Eva A., Box 2946, Wichita 

Kinsey, Gladys, 647 Ann, Kansas City 

cier. Mrs. M. Elsie, Central School, Olathe 

Kirkham, Mildred, 936 New York St., Lawrence 

La Bunker, Evangeline, 1227 Olive, Leavenworth 

Lamb, Clara S., Stanley School, Kansas City 

Lawson, E. M., 316 Kiowa, Leavenworth 

Legler, Mrs. Sue Todd, 119 Fourth Ave., 
Leavenworth 

Lewis, Daniel W., 1204 Everett, Kansas City 

— Genevieve, Columbian School, Kansas 

ity 

Lippert, H. S., Supt. of Schools, Bloom 

Loveless, Paul C., Supt. of Schools, Box 309, 
Scott City 

Lowe, Harold E., 5635 Woodward, Merriam 

Majors, Clayton L., Box 152, Elkhart 

Marsh, Raymond, 10711 W. 62nd, Shawnee 

Matheis, Louise E., Beloit 

Matthews, Georgia R., Box 870, Garden City 
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Staudenmaier, W. W., 705 E. 57th St., Minne- 
apolis : 

Tallakson, Harold A., Rt. 3, Hopkins | 

Tanglen, L. H., Supt. of Schools, Hopkins 

Ver ae Harold, 2208 W. 21st St., Minne- 
apous 

Wallace, Martha, 110 W. Fifth St., Duluth 

Wallenberg, Edith C., 32 S. Finn, St. Paul 

Weidner, Rose B., Windom School, Minneapolis 

Weld, Paula A., Cobb-Cook School, Hibbing 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bert N., West Junior High 
School, Duluth i 

Whitney, Edith B., 419 Ninth St. S., Virginia 

Wiecking, Anna M., College Elementary School, 
State Feachers College, Mankato 

Williams, Carol L., 


apolis 
Wind, Kate, Greeley School, Minneapolis 
Wright, Lillian F., Linwood Park School, St. 
Paul 


he Leamington, Minne- 


MISSISSIPPI 


Addison, Mrs. Marie S., 530 13th St., Laurel 

Alexander, L. W., Box 96, Kreole 

Alexander, Lois, Rt. 4, Hattiesburg 

Allen, G. W., Elementary School, Walthall 

Archer, Ellie, 1213 20th Ave., Meridian 

Austin, Mrs. Knox, Oak Ridge School, Vicksburg 

Avera, Mrs. Marvin, Box 582, Greenville 

Bennett, A. P., 533 N. Robins, Tupelo | 

Bowen, Lilly, 606 E. Howard Ave., Biloxi 

Boykin, Eddie Mae, Macon 

Bradley, A. E., Supt. of Schools, Pascagoula 

Briscoe, Marguerite, Power School, Jackson 

Brumfield, Callie G., 232 Seventh St., McComb 

*Buckley, Beulah, Winona 

Burney. Mrs. Georgia L., Vancleave 

Callaway, R. M., Public Schools, Jackson 

**Cantwell, Mrs. Betty, 303 E. Second, Clarks- 
dale 

Carter, Mrs. Laurie Mae, 3211 24th Ave., 
Meridian 

Caulfield, Elizabeth, Barr School, 1593 W. Capi- 
tol, Jackson ’ 

Causey, Mrs. George, 114A W. Starling, Green- 
ville s 

Clark, Mrs. T. A., Cleveland School, De Kalb 

+Clement, Bess Rogers, Clark School, Clarksdale 

Coffee, Oline, Primary School, Tupelo 

*Coit, Mrs. Faye, 1815 36th Ave., Meridian 

Corr, Octavia, Rt. 4, Columbus 

Cortright, Louise, Whitfield School, Jackson 

Crain, Cooper W., Raymond mn 

Crump, Mrs. Jennie Scott, Box 1248, Meridian 

Curry, Edmund Vick, Junior High School, 
Pascagoula 

Dalier, Mittie M., Great Southern Hotel, Gulf- 
port 
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Danner, Linnie, Chalk School, Meridian 
Dear, Christine, Box 274, Ackerman 
Denny, M. Irene, 414 Front St., Pascagoula 
¢Dickins, Hattie, Eureka St., Batesville 
*Everitt, Alice, Box 64, Tunica 
Farnsworth, Ann, Box 253, Pascagoula 
Ferrell, R. R., Ford Hotel, Picayune 
Fishburn, Ynez, Box 582, Grociheren 

Franks, Mrs. Adele E., 100 S. West St., Jack- 


son 

Gilliland, Bessie W., Duling School, Jackson 

Givens, Raymond L., 401 Winter St., Jackson 

Goff, Emmett L., Moss Point 

Gooden, James, 124 E. Monument St., Jackson 

Gooding, Mrs. Bonnie C., Lamar School, Hat- 
tiesburg 

Gordon. L. C., Box 175, Escatawpa 

Grayson, Mrs. W. G. Biloxi 

Griffin, Anne, Clay Street School, Vicksburg 

Griffith, Mrs. T. C., Box 168, Columbia 

*Gruchy, Gregoria A., Rt. 1, Box 15, Wesson 

Hartley, Douglas C., Rt. 2, Box 7, Clarksdale 

Hathorn, Patsy Lee, 2000 Idlewild, Jackson 

Hayes, Mrs. Lois S., Daleville 

Hays, Mrs. Minnie, Davis School, Hattiesburg 

Holladay, Mrs. Ivon, Poplar Springs School, 

__ Meridian 

“olleman, Nettye, 128 E. Fifth St., Hattiesburg 

clorn, Lizzie, 138 College St., Grenada 

Howard, Mrs. Ralph, Jayess 

Hunt, Aylene, 802 Delaware Ave., McComb 

*Hutchinson, Mrs. Mary, Box 1583, Columbus 

—— Tempie, 448 S. Magnolia St., Laurel 
ames, Mildred, Merigold 

Joyner, Mrs. Bess Pace, Canton 

*Kell, Kathleen, Box 362, Pascagoula 

Kilpatrick, Mrs. Louis, Fulton 

Kite, L. B., New Hope School, Columbus 

*Knowles, Adele, Poindexter School, Jackson 

Land, Miss Jimmie, Marion Park School, 
Meridian 

Lee, Grace, 100 Third Ave., Hattiesburg 

Leggett, W. R., Maud 

Leg , Mrs. Reba J., Bowmar Avenue School, 

icksbur 

Longest, Mrs. H. B., 3623 Gulf Gardens, Gulf- 
port 

Majure, Gussie, Highland School, Meridian 

Marshall, Mary R., 121 E. Main St., Charles- 
ton 

McDonald, Ione, Methodist Orphanage School, 
Jackson 

MclIlwain, Mrs. W. H., 306 Gillespie St., 
Starkville 

McKee, Clyde V., State Dept. of Education, 
Jackson 

McKenzie, Norman B., Supt. of Schools, Holly 


Sosiogs 

McRight, Mrs. Lillian W., 417 S. Eighth St., 
Columbus 

Meek, Mrs. Christine, Eupora 

Miller, Leo R., pate 

Milner, Bessie, East Ward School, Gulfport 

Mounger, Lurline, Box 117, Clarksdale 


Oaks, D. T., Delta State Teachers College, 


Cleveland 
*Oberst, Mrs. Tom C., 438 S. Eureka St., 
Greenville 
Parks, Annie Grace, 438 S. Eureka, Greenville 
Patterson, Jamie Sue, Okolona 
Pitts, Ermin, Consolidated School, Belzoni 
Ramsey, Laura, Carpenter II School, Natchez 
Ratliff, Mrs. T. J., Senatobia _ 
Rawlings, Agnes, Box 283, Meridian _ 
Redding, Daisy, 457 Newman St., Hattiesburg 
*Richardson, Hattie, 919 Jackson St., Oxford 
Ritch, Alma, Box 313, Biloxi 
Robins, Nell, Rankin School, Tupelo | 
Robison, Mrs. Janie A., College Station, Box 
1134, Columbus 
Rogers, Mrs. Lorye, Box 87, Magee 
Rogers, Minnie T., Gardiner School, Laurel 
Rouse, Roy, Hurley 
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Russ, Delphine H:, Box 72, Biloxi 

Sanders, Nell, Aberdeen 

Saucier, Naomi, 111 Clarance Ave., Pass 
Christian 

Simmons, Mrs. Edward, 409 N. Huntington, 
Kosciuske 

Smith, Lois, 1931 26th Ave., Meridian 

Speir, Margaret, 114 W. Second St., Biloxi 

Spratlin, R. S., Consolidated School, Sunflower 

Stainton, Alda V., Deavours School, Laurel 

Stevens, Nora, 209 S. 31st St., Hattiesburg 

Stribling, Mary R., Tuxedo School, Meridian 

Thompson, Mrs. Ethel, South Side School, 
Meridian 

Trussell, J. C., Lyons School, Gautier 

Varnado, Effie, Davis School, Greenwood 

Varnado, Luella B., 515 Fondren Pl., Jackson 

White, Mrs. Allen M., Mathiston 

Wiesenburg, Mrs. Denise, Box 613, Pascagoula 

Wilson, Mrs. George T., 835 Sixth Ave., Laurel 

Windham, Mrs. Joe, Box 302, Columbus 

Winfried, Sister M., St. Mary of the Pines, 
Chatawa 

Witt, Mrs. Johnnie, Walnut School, Walnut 

Wood, William H., Rt. 2, Liberty 


MISSOURI 


Adams, Mrs. Daisy Trice, 2637 Park Ave., 
Kansas City 

Ahrens, Cordelia, 9900 Conway Rd., St. Louis 

Alexander, Byron F., Price School, St. Louis 

Allen, Dr. Cecil H., State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

Aschemeyer, Esther, 4449 Floriss Pl., St. Louis 

Bailey, Estella A., 600 Mississippi Ave., Crystal 


City 

Baird, Anita M., 5840 McGee, Kansas City 

Baker, Beulah N., Mark Twain School, St. 
Louis 

Barnes, Ward E., 7622 Rosedale Dr., St. Louis 

+Bear, Mata V., 5118 Tamm Ave., St. Louis 

+Beck, Dorothye, 614 Deerhurst Dr., Webster 
Groves 

+Beffa, Alice, 6245 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 

Beumer, Edward H., Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
6462 Devonshire Ave., St. Louis 

Billings, Ethel K., North Glendale School, 
Kirkwood 

Bishop, Everett, Box 9, E. Hyde Park, St. 


osep 
Blackburn, Helen I., 3401 S. Benton, Kansas 


City 

Blackwell, Luther F., 413 Chestnut, Desloge 

Bledsoe, Annie, Eugene Field School, Mexico. 

Boggs, Alpha, Grant School, 3009 Pennsylvania 
Ave., St. Louis 

Bolton, Merle R., 83rd and Mission Rd., 
Kansas City 

Boss, ‘Mabel E., 4961 Laglede, St. Louis. 

Botts, Virginia E., McMillan School, Mexico 

Brand, Mrs. Bessie, 5877 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis 

Broom, Elizabeth, 905 N. 18th St., St. Joseph 

Browitt, Ruth, 108 Jackson, Macon 

— Gilbert H., Eugene Field School, Mary- 
ville 

Brown, Mrs. Ruby M., 102 E. High St., Eldon 

Bruce, Nolan, Sutton School, Maplewood . 

Buerkle, Margaret, 3701 Will Ave., St. Louis 

Bumbarger, Lena Bruce, 525 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City ¥ 

_ Elizabeth Foley, 229 E. 72nd St., Kansas 

ity ; 

Burke, Mary J., 5321 Harrison St., Kansas City 

Bush, Mildred B., 6807 Waterman Ave., St. 
Louis 

Cameron, Lottie E., 809 S. McCanse, Mt. Ver 
non 

Cm. Frances, 900 E. Armour Blvd., Kansas 

it 
Carroll, Nelle, 1409 Linton, St. Louis : 
¢Casey, Martha S., Bryan Hill School, St. Louis 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Chaney. O. J., Richmond Heights School, Rich- 
mond Heights 

Clair, John A., 2733 Garfield, Kansas City 

Clarke, Katherine, Meramec School, Clayton 

Colbert, Everett H., Turner School, St. Louis 

Colette, Sister, St. Mary’s School, Glasgow 

Cooper, Albert, De Hart School, Overland 

Copman, Agatha, 3112 Jule, St. Joseph 

Corbin, Lester B., 116 E. Castor, Dexter 

Coy, Victor, 2419 Pacific St., St. Joseph 

Cramer, Roscoe V., Switzer School, Kansas City 

Crawford, Cecil, 709 N. 24th St., St. Joseph 

Creek, E. G., 2925 Victor, Kansas City 

Crooks, D. D., Valley School, Maplewood 

Dabney, Mrs. Richard S., Delano School, 
Kansas City 

Dahl, Bess, 1028 W. 71st Ter., Kansas City 

Debus, Elaine, 3843 Fillmore, St. Louis 

Deckard, Arilla M., Marshfield 

Dedman, Rebecca, 307 Clay Ave., Plattsburg 

DeLeilis, Sister M., 3753 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 

Devereux, May, 301 W. Lynn, Springfield 

— Mrs. Leon S., James School, Kansas 
ity 

Dougherty, Raymond C., 2036 Hildred Ave., 
St. Louis 

Downey, gene. Webster School, St. Joseph 

¢Downs, Harold T., Lockwood School, Webster 
Groves 

Day. M. F., Jackson Park School, University 
ity 

Dugger, Harrison E., 2325 Annalee, Brentwood 

Dunn, Mrs. Elva, Mountain Grove 

Dunn, Mabel, Rt. 2, Kearney 

Edie, John W., 2931 Arlington, St. Louis 

Ellis, Ernest K., 9006 E. 67th Ter., Kansas City 

Elsbury, E. R., Junior High School, 2400 Sutton 
Blvd., Maplewood 

Evilsizer, R. Fay, 104 E. Sixth St., Lamar 

Evans, C. M., 4008 Page Blvd., St. Louis 

Evans, Clifford H., 1409 N. 15th St., St. Louis 

Evans, Ellsworth John, 4228A E. Cook Ave., 
St. Louis 

Evans, John W., 4253 W. Aldine Ave., St. 
Louis 

Farthing, Ethel, 1115 Ashland St., St. Joseph 

Fields, Edward E., 2315 College, Kansas City 

Finley, Wilbur H., Moberly 

Fitzsimmons, Margaret L., 3863 W. Pine Blvd., 
St. Louis 

Garman, Catherine, 1016 E. Broadway, Sedalia 

Garrett, L. P., 4452 Page Ave., St. Louis 

Gentry, Thomas F., Blow School, St. Louis 

§iGilliam, Dr. M. J., 4369A W. Belle, St. 


ouis 

Glenn, Lloyd L., 3513 St. Joseph Ave., St. 
Joseph 

oo. Armstead B., Lincoln School, Richmond 
eights 

7Griffin, Margery M., 5778 De Giverville, St. 


uis 

Gruber, Milton W., 5728 Rhodes Ave., St. 
ouis 

Haldaman, D. H., Rt. 2, Farmington 

Hanson, George W., Goodall School, Webster 
Groves 

agit, G. H., 6522 Itaska, St. Louis __ 

Heffley, Floyd S., West Richmond School, Rich- 
mond Heights 

Henry, Mary C., 1632 Hogan, St. Louis F 

Hensel, Bertha, 3600 N. Spring Ave., St. Louis 

Heye, Mildred, Lincoln School, St. Charles 

Hibbard, Mrs. B. B., St. Clair 

Hickey, Philip J., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

Hochmeister, A. G., 5012 Miami St., St. Louis 

Hollander, Wallace K., 425 Benton St., Valley 
ar 

tHollister, Mrs. Mary L., 520 W. 40th St., 
Kansas City 

Howard, A. M., 3501 St. Charles St., Oakwood 

Howard, Joseph E., 6345 Northwood, Clayton 

Humphrey, Charles F., 809 Abston, Ferguson 
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Hunt, Dorothy Downing, Eastwood School, 
North Kansas City 

Huston, Ruth M., 2729 Penn, St. Joseph 

Hutsell, Herbert H., 5621A Dewey, St. Louis 

tigen, Angelica, 5433 Claxton Ave., St. Louis 

Iigen, V. Carl, Chairman, Edit. Com., 1953, 
Dept. of Elem. School Prin., NEA, Pershing 
School, ee City 

Janning, R. W., Shaw School, 5329 Columbia, 
St. Louis 

Jenkins, Leland A., 214 S. Allen St., Centralia 

Johns, Mrs. Ruth C., 908 W. Maple, Independ- 


ence 

Jordan, Arthur E., 7977 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis County 

Kegelman, Lillian, 1836 Dyer, St. Louis 

Keith, L. G., Supt. of Schools, Independence 

Kirby, Clifford R., 13 St. James Ct., Florissant 

Knoeppel, Raymond E., 5017 Goethe, St. Louis 

Krueger, Nellie E., Franklin School, Cape 
Girardeau 

Kuntz, John F., 3709 Nebraska Ave., St. Louis 

Lambader, May B., 641 W. 59th Ter., Kansas 


ity 

Lambert, Mrs. Josie C., 2516 Bellevue Ave., 
Maplewoo 

Larkin, Lyman R., Union 

Lawning, Dr. J. Leslie, 3004 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City 

Lawson, Abbie, 202 Victorian Ct., St. Joseph 

jLawson, Mrs. Jettie L., 631 N. Osage Ave., 
Sedalia 

Lawson, Ules, West School, Jefferson Cit 

ar Eugene S., 4300 Morganford Rd., St. 
ouis 

¢Lindel, Albert L., Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis 

Lomax, Gladys, 805 N. 23rd St., St. Joseph 

Lowman, Ann, 908 W. Maple, Independence 

Mann, George L., 4811 Fountain Ave., St. Louis 

Martin, Arthur E., 3448 E. 62nd St., Kansas City 

Mathis, Floyd W., Hayti 

—> Harold L., 8408 Ward Pkwy., Kansas 
ity 

Matthews, ne 1143 Dammert, Lemay 

Mayberry, Burt A., 2446 Harrison St., Kansas 


City 
McAllister, Mabel, 3238 Marshall Ave., St. 
Louis County 
McCafferty, Estella, Lowell School, Kansas City 
McCarthy, Nellie, 3618 Lafayette St., St. Louis 
McCurdy, Earl R., Rt. 1, Box 124, Florissant | 
+McGrath, Isabelle, 5949 Oakherst Pl., St. Louis 
McQuiddy, Mrs. Luvena, 165 S. English, 
Marshall 
Miller, Arthur L., 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 


Louis 
+#Miller, G. S., 6219 Mardel, St. Louis : 
Milster, Ben C., 5428 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis 
Moeller, Herbert F., 3425 Holliday, St. Louis 
Moffett, Mrs. Myrtle McK., 2824 Madison St., 
St. Louis é 
Moles, James D., 2750 Tamm Ave., St. Louis _ 
Monagan, Rogers T., University of Missouri, 
Columbia 
Moore, Opal, Hyde School, St. Joseph 
Moore, Reuby S., 1821 Crest Ave., St. Joseph 
Morris, J. E., 200 Church St., Ferguson | 
Murphy, Nora G., 609 E. College St., Farming- 


ton . 
Myers, E. H., 2634 Sims Ave., Overland 
Myers, P. L., Grandview , 
Neely, Dena Lois, 5225 Woodland, Kansas City 
Nesbit, Joseph H., 204 N. Havana St., Butler 
Neumeyer, W. L., Elvins 
Newkirk, Naomi k., 5222 Brooklyn St., Kansas 


Cit 
Noble, Lucille, 247 Forest Ave., Webster Groves 
Nolan, Marie, 812 N. Tenth St., St. Joseph 
Noland, Nellie Tilford, 216 N. Delaware St., 
Independence 
Nowlin, Egbert W., Bristol School, Webster 
Groves 
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at. oa May, Manchester School, Kansas 
ity 
O'Keefe, Pattric Ruth, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas 


ity 

Oldham, Mrs. Myrl, Rt. 1, Marceline 
Oliver, Irene, 7224 Baltimore, Kansas City 
fOsborne, Dorothy M., 415 N. Seventh St., 

St. ‘~~ 
Panigot, Dollye F., Musser School, St. Joseph 
Parker, Virgil C., Box 557, Salem 
Parman, i G., 23241 Lafayette, St. Joseph 
Perkins, Bessie, Washington School, Sedalia 
Phillips, John A., 5733 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis 
Pitcher, Stephen L., 7144 Washington Ave., St. 


uis 
Pollard, William B., 1421 Carr St., St. Louis 
Powers, Margaret, Paris 
¢Purnell, John H., Marshall School, St. Louis 
Quillman, Harrell D., Central School, Ferguson 
Rader, Eleanor M., 7230 Pennsylvania, Kansas 


City 

Rafferty, Sister Jean Louise, St. Agnes School, 
Springfield 

Romery. Harold T., Whittier School, Kansas 

ity 

Ream, fame, Spencer School, Wellston 

Reed, amie, Exec. Com., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 9060 Ladue Rd., St. 
Louis County 

Reed, Thelma, 3715 Wyoming, Kansas <ay 

tRennison, A. M., 1329 Francis, St. Josep 

Rhetta, H., 4541 Garfield Ave., St. Louis 

Robinson, Viola J., Carver School, 1514 Camp- 
ell, Kansas City 

Rucker, Thomas J., Sr., 5564 Maple Ave., St. 
Louis 

Schaefer, Elsie, 3531 Fremont, Kansas City 

Schmidt, Julia B., 3828 Wilmington, St. Louis 

Schrader, Alma E., 1001 Ranney Ave., Cape 
Girardeau 

Sellman, William N., 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

Shores, Roscoe V., 224 Library Bldg., Kansas 


City 
+Sibley, Frank G., 3942 Flad Ave., St. Louis 
Sillers, P. A., Horace Mann School, Sedalia 
Skinner, Wiley V., 5915 Park St., Kansas City 
Sloop, Elisabeth, 223 W. Ritchie, Marceline 
Smith, Frances Elizabeth, 31142 Jackson St., 
Jefferson “3 | 
Smith, James H., 4180 Enright Ave., St. Louis 
Smith, Joe W., 7334 Doncaster, St. Louis 
Smith, Margaret J:» 2024 South St., Lexington 
Smith, William T., Jr., 4337 Cote Brilliante 
Ave., St. Louis 
Smith, Woodson, 521 N. Clay Ave., Kirkwood 
Smoot, Viola, 2118 Byers Ave., Joplin 
Snyder, Robert D., 3415 Cardwell Dr., St. Louis 
County : 
Snyder, Wayne T., 4247 Bellefontaine, Kansas 


ity 
Stegmann, William H., Wright School, Clayton 
Steitz, Mrs. Doll M., Center School, Kansas 


City 
Stephens, C. E., 5550 Page Ave., St. Louis 
Stipp, Louise, 720 W. Rollins St., Moberly 
¢Strickler, Robert E., Hodgen School, St. Louis 
Stuart, Edith, 436 S. Oakley, Kansas City 
Sturgeon, Paul H., 1205 S. Ellis, Cape Girardeau 
Sutherland, Celia, 2814 Sherman Ave., St. Joseph 
Sutherland, Lucille, 3921 N. Newstead, St. Louis 
Sweeney, I. J., 8819 Olden Ave., Overland 
— Florence, 4160 N. Kingshighway, St. 
uis 
Taylor, Roy E., Herculaneum 
Teegarden, Earle S., 305 Clay, Chillicothe 
Thole, Marie A., Mason School, St. Louis 
Thomas, Marvin, Central School, Boonville 
Thomas, Miles C., Willard School, Kansas City 
Thompson, Sister Mary Agnes, 5448 Cabanne 
Ave., St. Louis 
Thompson, Stella, 5735 Lotus Ave., St. Louis 
Thurman, Ewell S., 1027 Bellevue Ave., Rich- 
mond Heights 
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Trask, Vada, 1233 W. Linden, Independence 
Trout, Mrs. Mary Reynolds, Wentzville 
Trumbo, Mabel, 409 E. Armour, Kansas City 
+**Tucker, Isabel, 5826 Pershing Ave., St. Louis 
Turney, Robert D., 7250 Sarah, Maplewood 
Ward, Julia M., 1028 W. 71st Ter., Kansas 


Cit 

Ward, Robert J., 5836 Garfield, Kansas City 

Watrous, Mary L., 2640 Euclid St., Kansas City 

White, Joseph P., Box 102, Aurora 

Whitson, Willie, Box 343, Kirksville 

Wickham, Ola, 4965 State Line, Kansas City 

Williams, Clarence G., 724 Washington, St. 
Charles 

Williamson, Ruby M., Rt. 5, Box 428, Inde- 
pendence 

Wilson, Mrs. Katherine H., 1710 Independence 
Ave., Kansas City 

Wright, Evan L., Garfield School, St. Louis 
County 

Wurdack, Ethel M., 1285 Oak Ct., St. Louis 

+Young, Myrtle M., ene School, Kansas City 

Zimmer, Mrs. Lillie T., Matthews 

Zoerb, Donald V., 7501 Maryland Ave., Clayton 


MONTANA 


Ane, Mrs. Esther A., Maryland Apt., Great 

alls 

Anderson, Cecilia, 40 Stukey Apts., Great Falls 

Anderson, Faye, Broadwater School, Billings 

“See, Katherine, 40 Stukey Apts., Great 
alls 

Apman, Selma L., 401 W. Curtiss, Bozeman 

Bartlett, F. E., Box 811, Polson 

Bell, Karl D., Supt. of Schools, Roundup 

Blakeslee, George L., 414 Woodford, Missoula 

Bontz, E. Margaret, 3020 Seventh Ave., Billings 

Brooks, Wendell S., Jr., Box 94, Stanford 

Brown, Lillian, Roosevelt School, Great Falls 

Brown, Nellie V., 114 N. 26th, Billings 

<> Mrs. Marie A., Lexington Apts., Great 
alls 

Carleton, Linus J., 1515 Montana St., Missoula 

Chamison, Goldie, Tripp and Dragstedt Apts., 


Butte 
Cline, Bethyl P., 414 N. Bozeman Ave., Bozeman 
Cline, Gladys E., 702 N. Kendrick, Glendive 
*Dean, Dr. Charles D., Box 1677, Billings 
tElderkin, Esther, 233 S. Washington St., Butte 
*Erickson, G. V., Hawthorne School, Helena 
Erwin, sang M., 615 N. 19th St., Billings 
Flores, Mrs. Zella K., Western Montana College 
of Education, Dillon 
**Gass, Lloyd C., Roosevelt School, Missoula 
Guthrie, A. B., Garfield School, Billings 
a Lucile A. D., Lincoln School, Glen- 
ive 
Holloran, Robert W., Whitehall 
Hutchinson, John W., 842 Fifth Ave., Helena 
Jacobsen, Carl P., 844 Fifth Ave. W., Kalispell 
epee, Henry, Supt. of Schools, Medicine 


Lake 
Joslyn, Hazel Dell, 312 Fifth Ave. N., Lewis- 
town 
Julson, Earl E., Supt. of Schools, Big Sandy 
Knudsen, S. J., Central School, Missoula 
Larsen, H. K., 659 S. Fifth E., Missoula 
Lausted, Alice, 205 N. 26th St., Billings 
Lausted, Hula, 205 N. 26th St., Billings . 
Lavalley, Vernon C., Greenfield School, Fairfield 
Lidderdale, Josephine, 705 Wyoming Ave., 
Billings 
Loftsgaarden, Owen A., Supt. of Schools, Power 
Lutey, Nelson H., Central School, Missoula 
Mast, Richard M., St. Ignatius é ait 
Matteson, Pearl, 305 Jensen Apts., Great Falls 
McNally, Mrs. Dorothy, Columbus ae 
Merrick, Leonie M., 237 Lewis Ave., Billings 
Mohar, Jo Irene, Harlem aay. 
Myers, J. Ray, 485 Second Ave. N. E., Kalispell 
"Leary, Mabel, 122 N. Idaho St., Butte 
Olson, Waldemar, 528 Cleveland, Missoula 
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Great Falls 
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Stegner, Warren E., ~T of Schools, Havre 

— Grace M., McKinley School, Great 
Falls 

Tower, Mary Lee, Stukey Apt. 47, Great Falls 

Wetzel, Winston W., Supt. of Schools, Glendive 

Whitney, Jess W., Franklin School, Great Falls 

Wilson, Nellie W., 519 First St. W., Roundup 

Wood, Thomas A., Box 669, Livingston 

Zimmerman, Wilbur F., Chinook 


NEBRASKA 


Akey, Ethel G., Board of Education, Hastings 

¢Amsbury, Mrs. Lucille, Miller Park School, 
Omaha 

+Basler, Marion, 2864 Mary St., Omaha 

Beattie, Merle M., 720 S. 22nd St., Lincoln 

+Blazek, Marie, Robbins School, Omaha 

Blomenkamp, Ida, Co. Supt., Court House, 
Hastings 

+Borg, Ida Marie, Corrigan School, Omaha 

Bourke, Marie, Saratoga School, Lincoln 

7Bracken, M. Helen, Monmouth Park School, 
Omaha 

+Brooker, Florence, Minne Lusa School, Omaha 

7Brown, Robert S., 5422 Charles, Omaha 

7Buchanan, Mrs. Magdalene, South Franklin 
School, Omaha 

+Buckner, Mrs. Bertha P., Washington School, 
Omaha 

+Carpenter, Bessie J., 5624 Blondo St., Omaha 

+Chapman, Johannah, 3128 N. 49th St., Omaha 

Christensen, Anne L., 3140 S. 58th St., Lincoln 

Clark, Mrs. Mae T., Hotel Yancey, Grand 
Island 

7Clark, Thresa, Rosewater School, Omaha 

Claybaugh, Bird, Ashland Park School, South 
Omaha 

7Compton, Maude, Benson West School, Omaha 

7Corcoran, Margaret, Windsor School, Omaha 

Corners, Grace, 1320 15th St., Auburn 

7Craig, Nell, 2963 Poppleton, Omaha 

Della, Elsie W., Jackson School, Omaha 

7Edwards, Dorothy, Columbian School, Omaha 

+Edwards, Ruth L., 529 S. 58th St., Omaha 

+Egan, Harriette, Central School, Omaha 

Farley, Rosalie, Joslyn Castle, Omaha 

Fay, Gaynelle R., Dundee School, Omaha 

Freeman, Kenneth H., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

7Gitlin, Ida, Lincoln School, Omaha 

7Greer, Mrs. Edith S., State House, Lincoln 

Grubb, Mrs. Lucille, South Omaha 

fHall, Edythe, Kellom School, Omaha 

Hansen, G. G., Supt. of Schools, Stanton 

tHart, Ethel Grace, 5108 Parker St., Omaha 

tHeacock, Laura M., 2900 N. 30th St., Omaha 
Holmberg, Ernest, Train School, Omaha 
tHolmes, Stella, 4216 S. 22nd St., Omaha 

jJalas, Lucille, South Lincoln School, Omaha 

= Raymond F., 203 W. First St., North 

atte 

tJelinek, John G., Monroe School, Omaha 
ohnson, Bessie J., 2110 Ave. D., Scottsbluff 
line, Barton L:, Supt. of Schools, Beatrice 
Krebs, Richard C., Lake School, Omaha 
#Mardis, Mrs. Dagmar B., Jackson School, 
Omaha 

Mathews, Faye, 1309 16th St., Auburn 
maenaey, Mrs. Ethel Harman, 411 N. 61st St., 
maha 
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McMillan, Lois, 1201 S. 52nd St., Omaha 

McNickle, T. R., Supt. of Schools, York 

+Murphy, Mrs. Etta, Mount View School, 
Omaha 

O’Brien, Mrs. Margaret F., 3902 Davenport 
St., Omaha 

FOtte, John, 3124 N. 58th St., Omaha 

}Peterson, Maurice, Florence School, Omaha 

7Plummer, Mrs. Mabel, Belvedere School, 
Omaha 

Preston, Eunice L., 130 S. 28th, Lincoln 

Pritchard, Lula, 6334 N. 30th St., Omaha 

fRasmussen, Maren, 671 N. 58th St., Omaha 

7Reap, Edna M., Lake School, Omaha 

7Reilly, Mrs. Ermagrace, 2513% N. 50th St., 


Omaha 
+**Reynolds, Florence, 6820 N. 24th St., Omaha 
Reynolds, Gertrude, 144 S. 38th St., Omaha 
Reynolds, Hazel, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chadron 
Rice, Elsie M., 3125 Cedar Ave., Lincoln 
7Sahn, Mrs. Otto, 1619 Dodge, Omaha 
i Mrs. Nina Baker, 1901 S. 40th, Lin- 
coln 
+Skinner, Eugene, 2510 Franklin, Omaha 
Swanson, Eleanor C., 2928 N. 53rd St., Lincoln 
Velte, C. H., Supt. of Schools, Crete 
Watkins, Miss Marian, Clinton School, Lincoln 
Whitehouse, Pattie, Mason School, Omaha 
+Widoe, Fred, Franklin School, Omaha 
Williams, Laura M., Bayard 
¢Williams, Mrs. Nellie C., 1525 S. 29th St., 


Omaha 
Wilson, Gladys M., 320 S. Locust St., Grand 
Island 


NEVADA 


Desinguee, Mrs. Pearl G., 130 W. Liberty St., 
eno 

English, Lena C., Whitney 

Jones, W. Emrys, Pioche 

**Keller, D. D., 420 S. Fifth St., Las Vegas 
Thomas, Mrs. Ruby S., Park School, Las Vegas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Andrews, Mrs. Elsa Thunberg, Rt. 5, Penacook 

Austin, Edith M., 15 Pleasant St., Portsmouth 

Beaven, Theodore, 58 Ash St., Manchester 

Bowers, Elsie A., Mt. Pleasant School, Nashua 

Bragg, Robert A., Lang Street School, Meredith 

Bushnell, Almon W., Supt. of Schools, Meredith 

Butler, Julia, Whipple School, Portsmouth 

**Capron, Mrs. Marie A., Cutler School, West 
Swanzy 

Chase, Donald, Pembroke School, Suncook 

Coffey, Anna C., 4A Belmont St., Nashua 

Cohen, Lillian, 24 Granite St., Nashua 

Connolly, Mabel I., Milford 

Connox, Mrs. Edwina M., Hancock School, 
Franklin 

Cronin, Margaret M., 108 S. Taylor St., Man- 
chester 

Cummings, Francis H., Parker School, Man- 
chester 

—- Mrs. Marion S., 27 Beacon St., Con- 
cor 

Dixon, Paul J., Tilton School, Tilton 

Draper, Helen C., Warner 

Drennan, Mary A., 543 Lincoln St., Manchester 

Dube, Joseph Z., 1 River St., Walpole 

Eaton, Esther, Crowley School, Nashua 

Fleming, Hamilton J., Box 261, Warren 

Herbert, William, Lebanon 

Jeffords, Alice L., Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. 
School Prin., NEA, 33 Highland St., Ports- 
mouth 

McCarthy, Agnes, 370 Richards Ave., Portsmouth 

McKeon, James F., 850 Union St., Manchester 

Morin, Adrienne, Bartlett School, Berlin 

Morrison, Fanny, 169 Mt. Vernon St., Dover 

— Muriel, Atlantic Heights School, Ports- 
mout 
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Nixon, Marie, East Rochester 

Page, Dora E., 83 Main St., Pittsfield 

Ray, Bernice A., 25 E. Wheelock St., Hanover 

Russell, Annie F., 347 Ash St., Manchester 

Sawyer, Russell D., Walker School, Concord 

=. Mrs. Rachel A., 1 Green St., Pitts- 
e 

Simpson, Margaret I., 407 Middle St., Ports- 
mouth 

Stone, Deborah E., Lafayette School, Portsmouth 

Thompson, Mrs. Minnie M., 90 School St., 
Concord 

Trask, Winifred, Groveton 

Viall, William P., State Dept. of Education, 
Concord 

Woodman, Mrs. Arline, 4 Haskell Ave., 
Rochester 

Woodward, Myrle, 50 Bowman St., Laconia 


NEW JERSEY 


Ackerman, Anna M., South Street School, Mor- 
ristown 
7Adams, Mrs. A. Virginia, Cunningham School, 
Vineland 
Adams, Ethel M., Deepwater School, Deepwater 
Algor, Mrs. J. R., 120 Willow St., Fair Haven 
Anderson, Amy, 219 E. 21st Ave., Wildwood 
Anderson, Helen I., Livingston School, Elizabeth 
Apetz, William L., Jr., 39 Clover St., Lakewood 
Arrowsmith, Mrs. Dorothy S., Milton Avenue 
School, Chatham 
Bare, Thurman H., 
Plainfield ‘ 
Barnes, Mrs. Mary D., 223 Summit Rd., Eliza- 


et. 
Barrett, John F., 816 Miltonia St., Linden 
Barrie, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Hawthorne 
Barron, Mary, Robert Morris School, Elizabeth 
Batta er fame C., Gladstone 


Somerset School, North 


Baugher, James K., Chestnut School, Roselle 
Beck, Richard T., Asst. Supt. of Schools, Jersey 


ity 

Bedrick, Emanuel, School 5, Linden 

Berrien, Mrs. Marie F., 144 Norwood Ave., 
Long Branch 

Best, H. R., Sup. Prin., Cranford 

¢Bigelow, Merrill A., 159 Williamson Ave., 
Bloomfield 

‘oe Mrs. Mary, Lafayette School, Eliza- 


bet: 

Bothwell, Kenneth H., Sup. Prin., Twp. of New 
Providence, Berkeley Heights 

Bourdon, Mrs. Elizabeth C., 17 Jones Ave., 
New Brunswick ; 

Brandenburg, Edna A., Brayton School, Summit 

+Brearley, Mrs. Helen C., Belle Mead 

Brooks, Mrs. Anna L., School 3, Linden 

Brown, Gladys D., Box 82, Dunellen 

Brownrigg, elen M., Girls Trade School, 
Newar 

Buffington, E. A., 86 Linden Ave., Bloomfield 

Burdge, Mrs. Ella M., 528 River Ave., Lakewood 

Burke, Edmund, Lincoln School, Lyndhurst 

Burke, Dr. Victor W., Jersey City r 

¢Burnham, Merrill S., 166 Union Pl., Ridge- 
field Park 

Burns, Loretta L., School 8, Elizabeth 

Bush, Fred S., Fairview School, Bloomfield 

Cadoo, Sarah E., Franklin School, Summit 

Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay, 50 Atterbury Ave., 
Trenton . 

Cardina, Philip J., Ridge Avenue School, Nep- 


tune 

Carpenter, R. Lynn, St. Cloud School, West 
Orange 

Carr, Louis D., School 23, Jersey Cit 

Cason, Dr. Eloise B., 155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Castle, Mabel C., Madison Avenue School, At- 
lantic City ; 

Cavicchia, Mrs. Elsie D., Burnet Street School, 
Newark 

Clark, Lena A., 35 Wallace St., Red Bank 
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Coane, Clarence B., School 9, Hoboken 

Coe, Eleanor M., Longfellow School, Pennsauken 

Coleman, Robert M., Alexander Street School, 
Newark 

= Fred H., Jr., 9 Monroe Ave., Lawrence- 
ville 

Cosson. Mrs. Helen M., 63 Sherman Pl., Jersey 

ity 

Conway, William F., Sup. Prin., Edgewater 

Cooper, John, Roosevelt School, Rahway 

Cosine, Alice M., 143 Carbon St., Paterson 

Coyle, Fred V., School 4, Paterson 

Craven, John, 20 N. Maine Ave., Atlantic City 

Curry, Mrs. Malcolm, Linden Avenue School, 
Glen Ridge 

David, Vivian O., Elementary School, Bound 
Brook 

-— Courtland V., 184 N. Bridge St., Somer- 
ville 

DeBros, Alice Marie, 5307 Fairview Ter., West 
New York 

Dee, Frank P., 232 High St., South Bound 
Brook 

Deeker, Bessie T., 130 Lake Ave., Boonton 

DeGraw, Mrs. Leslie, Butler 

Delaney, Mrs. Eleanor C., School 19, Elizabeth 

Desmond, Anita, School 35, Jersey City 

Dewey, Florence E., School 2, Bogota 

Dickinson, Florence M., Davis School, Camden 

Dixon, Sadie H., Rt. 1, Box 226, Parsippany 

Dobbins, Margretta, School 6, Clifton 

Donahue, Claire, Junior High School, Passaic 

tDonnelly, Andrew J., Jr., School 25, Paterson 

Donovan, Katherine E., Washington School, 


Doyle, Mrs. Catherine E., 420 Sussex Rd., 
Wood-Ridge 
oe. John, Theodore Roosevelt School, Eliza- 
t 


e 
Eckhart, Kathleen M., 73 Atlantic St., Keyport 
Eddinger, Lester M., Bond Street School, Asbury 


Park 

fElia, Mrs. Viola Falardeau, 151 Williamson 
Ave., Bloomfield 

Emmet, Martha M., Cleveland School, Engle- 


woo 
Fenton, William D., 5 Kirk Ave., Trenton | 
Fiedler, William G., Washington School, Union 


City 
Field, Mrs. Ethel M., 60 Vanderveer Ave., 
Somerville es. 
Firth, Mildred E., 685 Belvidere Ave., Phillips- 


burg : 
Fisher, Harriet M., Hamilton School, Highland 


ar 
+Flower, Frank R., 8 East Dr., Margate City 
Floyd, James R., 1231 Thornton Ave., Plainfield 
Forcina, James J., Parker School, Trenton 
Forester, Dr. John J., Bradford School, Upper 
Montclair 
Forrest, John A., Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn 
+Freeland, Grace A., 38 Elm St., Summit 
Funston, Augusta R., 2560 Blvd., Jersey City 
Gann, Dr. Edith, Avon Avenue School, Newark 
Gannon, C. E., 1230 Broad St., Bloomfield 
Gardner, Mrs. Madeline D., Forest Avenue 
School, Glen Ridge 
Gaskill, Mrs. Edna D., Whiting F 
Gerlack, Luella, 110 N. Second St., Millville | 
Gillingham, Samuel A., Junior High School, 
Atlantic City 
Goetschius, Harold B., 36 Second St., Fords 
Goetz, Florence M., 235 Cuyler Ave., Trenton 
Gorab, Joseph A., Rt. 2, Box 416, Westwood 
Graves, William H., Jr., Alpine 
Greenan, John T., 312 N. Walnut St., East 
Orange 
Greenough, Edith R., Washington School, 
Hawthorne - 
Gremont, Helen C., 370 South Ave., Bridgeton 
Groff, Frank E., 444 S. Orange Ave., South 
Orange 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


tGesade, Franklin J., 218 Fourth Ave., Bradley 

eac 

Gross, Wilhelmina M., 138 Elm St., Elizabeth 

Gryczka, Thomas, School 1, Belleville 

Hagaman, Mrs. Carolyn R., Rt. 1, Elmer 

Hahnlen, Robert W., 14 E. Merion Ave., 
Pleasantville 

Hammell, Ethel C., 127 N. Shore Rd., Absecon 

Hammond, D. Stanton, 309 E. 42nd St., Pater- 


son 

Hand, Horace B., 240 Fowler Ave., Jersey City 

Hardwick, Mrs. Catherine H., 332 Woodside 
Ave., Newark 

Hargrove, William B., Elliott Street School, 
Newark 

Harris, Robert L., School 2, West Englewood 

Hartman, Albert L., 104 Haddon Pl., Upper 
Montclair 

Hawley, Arja M., School 21, Elizabeth 

+Hayward, Dr. W. George, Elmwood School, 
East Orange 

Heller, Josephine McM., 610 Beacon Ave., 
Paulsboro 

Herbst, William, School 2, Riverton 

Hermanni, Edwin G., 530 Ramapo Ave., Pomp- 
ton Lakes 

Hersh, Russell E., 1905 N. Wood Ave., Linden 

Heyer, Irma H., School 9, Elizabeth 

Hochstuhl, Paul A., 44 Ernst Ave., Bloomfield 

Hodgins, George W., Fairview Ave., Ridgewood 

Hoff, Mrs. Harry W., 363 Lincoln Ave., Orange 

Hoffman, Edith L., School 3, Trenton 

Hollingshead, A. D., Ashland School, East 
Orange . 

Holmes, Mabel, Continental School, Elizabeth 

Hoops, Robertg{-., Steuben School, New Milford 

Hopkins, Mary M., Elmora ‘School, Elizabeth 

Hubley, Margaret M., 7 Unionville Ave., Sussex 

Huntington, Elizabeth A., 57 Plymouth Ave., 
Maplewood 

Iaciofano, Michael, 222 Westervelt Pl., Lodi 

Ingram, Eveline A., 18 Dayton Rd., Denville 

Ireland, Ruth Anne, Tuscan School, Maplewood 

Jacob, Dr. Walter, Training School, Vineland 

Jacobs, Hy, Waverly Avenue School, Newark 

Jacobus, Mrs. Frieda, 68 Park Ave., Bloomfield 

Janovsik, Mrs. Ruth Stacy, Sherman School, 
Cranford 

Jenkins, Albion U., 31 Green St., Newark 

Johnson, Coates L., 34 Hillcrest Rd., Caldwell 

gn Ruth S., Willard School, Ridgewood 
alla, Alexander, School 8, Linden 

Keane, Anna O., Bergen Street School, Newark 

Kearby, Mrs. Ruth W., Radburn School, Fair 
Lawn 

Keener, Katharine, School 5, Teaneck 

Keller, Ethel M., 711 Glen Ave., Westfield 

Kelly, M. Agnes, Lincoln School, Nutley 

Kelly, Winnifred A., Grant School, Trenton 

Kennedy, Grace, School 28, Jersey City 

Kennington, Charles H., 267 Weequahic Ave., 
Newark 

King, Charles L., Mt. Vernon Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Kirk, Mrs. Grace C., Skillman : 

Knopf, Alfred A., 911 Lexington Ave., Clifton 

Knowles, Mrs. Margaret A., Madison-Monroe 
School, Elizabeth 

Koerner, Grace E., 40 S. Munn Ave., East 
Orange ¥ 

Koslowski, Josh, Washington School, Elizabeth 

Kressler, Russell L., 31 S. Broadway, Pennsville 

Krous, Edwin W., Cranford 

Kumpf, Carl H., Miller Street School, Newark 

+Kurtz, Louise, 195 Whitford Ave., Nutley 

Lafferty. Mabel, Kindle School, Pitman 

Large, Frances R., Cologne School, Atlantic City 
ux, Fred K., 34 Plymouth Pl., Roseland 
Lavanture, Robert F., Washington School, Mor- 
ristown 

ns. Fredric M., 211 Library St., Bloom- 


e 
lawpaugh, Howard E., School 12, Paterson 
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Lawrence, Clifton E., Rt. 1, Sussex 

Leiwerling, Gretta V., Gregory School, Trenton 

Leonard, Mary A., City Hall, Elizabeth 

Lewis, Mildred A., Maple Avenue School, 
Morristown 

Libby, Herschel Scott, Supt. of Schools, Irvington 

Little, Mrs. Frances S., Box 263, Sussex 

ftLocher, Mrs. Charlotte E., 214 Roosevelt Ave., 
Hasbrouck Heights 

Logan, Mary G., Box 106, Kingston 

Lombardo, Anthony, 910 Miltonia St., Linden 

Long, Mrs. E. Lucretia, Wenonah 

Lopresti, John, Jr., Linden 

Loughren, Amanda, City Hall, Elizabeth 

Lutzke, Maurice, 70 Willoughby St., Newark 

Lyons, Bertha M., 702 Plum St., Vineland 

Magill, Charles C., Heights Ter. and Hillcrest 
Rd., Fairhaven 

Matteson, A. Reese, School 5, Paterson 

Matthews, Mrs. Ethel Manfred, Columbus 
School, Lodi 

Maxwell, Mrs. Doris E., Roosevelt School, Lodi 

McCann, Katherine M., Jefferson School, 
Trenton 

McCaw, Earl W., Fairmount School, West 
Orange 

*McConnell, Ralph C., Texas Avenue School, 
Atlantic City 

McDavit, Herbert W., Jr., Clinton School, 
Maplewood 

McDonough, Marguerite F., 124 Randolph Rd., 
Plainfield 

McGrath, Catherine C., 18 W. 31st St., Bayonne 

McLean, William, Mt. Hebron School, Upper 
Montclair 

McNulty, Elizabeth, Oxford Avenue School, 
Ventnor City 

McTamney, Mary C., 1444 W. State Street, 
Trenton 

Michael, Raymond, Junior High School 3, 
Trenton 

Miller, Eugene P., Gregory School, West Gus 

Miller, Mrs. Eva P., Spring Garden School, 
Nutley 

Miller, Mrs. Henrietta List, Lincoln School, Lodi 

Minasian, Henry, 55 Smallwood Ave., Belleville 

Mitchell, Charles R., Lalor School, Trenton 

Mongon, Eee E., High School Bldg., Riverside 

Moore, Elizabeth, Greenwich 

singe. Kathryn R., Friends School, Atlantic 

ity 

Morrison, Howard D., Sup. Prin., Hamilton 
Twp. Schools, S, Clinton and Park Aves., 
Trenton 

Moulton, Dr. O. J., Neptune High School, 
Ocean Grove 

Muller, Anna M., Old Bridge Rd. E., English- 


town 

Mullin, John G., 1005 Broad St., Pleasantville 

Munson, Ruth W., Jefferson School, Maplewood 

Nagy, O. R., Carteret School, Bloomfield 

Neath, Virginia, 147C Wallworth Park, Had- 
donfield 

Neulen, Lester N., 360 Warwick Ave., West 
Englewood 

North, Florence C., Box 495, Mahwah 

O'Donnell, Anna M., Roosevelt School, Bayonne 

**Osborn, George H., Jr., River Rd., Chatham 

Osmun, Luther, School 2, Linden 

res, John H., Jr., 1480 W.. Terrace Circle, 

est Englewood 

Parks, Leonard R., Cedar Grove 

+Patz, Gustav, 2033 Balmoral Ave., Union 

Peffer, Ernest M., Maxson School, Plainfield 

Peffer, George W., Florence Avenue School, 
Irvington 

+Penn, Mrs. Ruth K., Kelly Ave., West Creek 

Penta, A. H. Della, Wilson School, Lodi 

Perkins, Richard B., Nishuane School, Montclair 

Peters, Mrs. Mary V., 22 S. Baltimore Ave., 
Ventnor 

Penteeet, Anna J., 10 Suydam St., New Bruns- 
wic 
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Petty, Letitia A., Jefferson School, Lyndhurst 
Pfeffer, Edward Jef Warren Street School, 
ewark ' 

Pheasant, Mildred, 6711 Irving Ave., Merchant- 
ville , 

Pomeroy, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, Washington 
School, Montclair 

Powell, Mrs. Lou B., Roseland School, Roseland 

Prentice, Richard K., Lafayette School, Morris- 
town 

Probert, William W., School 15, Paterson 

Pultz, Ethel M., 723 Westwood Ave., Long 
Branch ; ‘ 

Quig, Emily Hart, 5 Parmley Pl., Summit _ 

Quimby, Joseph H., 143 Lincoln Ave., Little 
Fall 


s 
tQuimby, Neal D., Washington School, West 
range ; 
+Quinn, Guy L., Connecticut Farms School, 
nion 
Read, Helen Pitman, 125 Bayard St., New Bruns- 
wi 
eee, Leslie V., 125 Highland Trail, Denville 
Richards, William F., School 3, Belleville 
Richman, Harry, Columbus School, Elizabeth 
Ricketts, Mrs. Ella S., Belmar School. Belmar 
Ricord, Mrs. M. J., 119 Ayers Ct., West Engle- 
wood 
Riemenschneider, Mrs. Elnora, 511 39th St., 
Union City 
Rifkind, Sidney, School 4, 66th St., West New 


York 

Ritz, Paul M., Box 245, Pequannock 

Roeschke, G. S., 456 Second Ave., Lyndhurst 

Roth, Mary E., Cupsaw Lake, Wanaque  s 

Rouse, Helen R., 3827 Boardwalk, Atlantic City 

Sailey, Mrs. Alice B., 1894 Brunswick Ave., 
Trenton 

Salmons, Sue A., 205 Ocean St., Beach Haven 

Salsbury, Jerome C., 155 Broad St., Bloomfield 

Samuels, Ethel M., Livingston School, New 
Brunswick : : 

Saunders, Dr. Carleton M., Sup. Prin., Bridge- 
water Twp. Schools, Raritan : 

Schneider, Bernhard W., Box 105, Bloomingdale 

Schneider, Lillian E., Washington School, New 
Brunswick 

Schreiber, Ernest, Sup. Prin. of Schools, Audu- 
b 


on 

Schreiber, Joseph, 275 Wainwright St., Newark 

Schwieg, Rhoda C., South 17th Street School, 
Newark 

Scott, Anna C., 215 N. Central Ave., Englewood 

i ~ aces A., Midland School, Rochelle 
Par! 

Scull, Florence D., Lincoln School, New 
Brunswick 

Searle, Herbert, Cape May Court House__ 

Seeley, John W., Central School, Glen Ridge 

Seiberling, Anna C., Pennsylvania Avenue 
School, Atlantic City 

Sexton, Wray E., 23 Hoffman St., Maplewood 

Shallcross, Charles, Benj. Franklin School, 
Elizabeth 

Shugart, Lehman N., Asst. Supt., Elizabeth 
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Fair Haven 

Simons, Mrs. ‘Myrtle H., 67 Salem Ave., Bur- 
lington 

Smith, William R., 270 Highland Ave., Newark 
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Somerville, William H., Neptune City Schools, 
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Southhard, Mrs. Maude B., 425 Trinity PIl., 
Elizabeth 

Spinosa, Charles B., Ridge Rd., Paterson 
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Stalter, Ethel, Montvale School, Montvale 
Steuer, Elsie A., Grant School, Dumont 
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Steward, Harold D., 15th Avenue School, 
Newark 

Stiles, Hazel B., 122 Wildwood Ave., Pitman 

Stoddart, Walter E., 57 Sandford Pl., Newark 

Stokes, Lillie M., 212 Dodd St., Weehawken 

Stoll, M. Vera, 9 S. State St., Vineland 
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Streeter, R. A., Public School, Essex Fells 

Stryker, Ethel M., Junior 5 School, N. Mont- 
gomery St., Trenton 

Stull, Mrs. Anna G., Lafayette School, High- 
land Park 
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Elizabeth 

Surtees, Mrs. Emily H., Brighton Avenue School, 
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Sutton, Mary C., Tatem School, Haddonfield 

Swan, George L., Lowell School. Teaneck 

Taistra, Lucyan John, School 8, Hoboken 

Tamboer, Anne E., School 17, Paterson 

Taylor, C. H., Midland Park 

Thomas, Gwendolyn, Long Hill Rd., Millington 

Threlkeld, C. H., 27 Berkshire Rd., Maplewood 

Toohey, Joseph J., Brandt School, Hoboken 

Trivett, Ethel M., Lincoln School, East Orange 
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Tunner, Etta S., Cleveland School, Cranford 

Tunstall, G. Edmund, 117 Clark St., Dover 

Turnbaugh, E. L., Madison Avenue School, 
Irvington 

Turner, Myron H., Brielle 

Twitchell, William S., Jr., 117 S. Central Ave., 
Ramsey 

Vandenbree, Harold A., Roosevelt School, Haw- 
thorne 

Van Ness, Paul H., 140 Rosevill® Ave., Newark 

Veronica, Sister Mary, Immaculate Conception 
Convent, Lodi 

Viemeister, Edmund H., 10 N. 12th St., Haw- 
thorne 

Voitovich, Anne, Mount Tabor 
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Elberon 

Vreeland, Albert, 1261 Liberty Ave., Hillside 

Wall, William J., 1353 River Rd., Edgewater 

Warner, Mrs. Elizabeth, Lawrence School, 
Burlington 

Warwick, Raymond, Bradley Park School, Nep- 
tune 
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Branch 
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Washington 
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Orange 
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Ridge 
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Whitken, Donald, Marshall School, Elizabeth 
Wilde, Anna A., Union Street School, Ridge- 


wood 
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Nicholls, Mrs. Willie J., 226 W. Dewey Pl., 
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Antonio 

Williford, H. E., 314 W. 35th St., Austin 

Willis, Bonnie, Box 541, Wellington : 

Willoughby, B. H., 904 Milam St., Amarillo 

Wilson, Edgar Ellen, Clear Creek Cons. Ind. 
Dist., Webster : 

+Wilson, Frank W., Senior High School, Pampa 

Wilson, Mrs. J. M., 747 Chilton St., Marlin 

Wilson, Mrs. John N., East Ward School, 
Brownwood 

Wilson, Taft, 3710 Myrtle St., Dallas | 

Winthrop, Alice, 111 E. Laurel, San Antonio | 
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——- John I., 2300 Tilden St., Wichita 
alls 

Woodell, Zelda, Grapeland School, Grapeland 

Woods, Dale, 1408 Ave. C, Brownwood 

Woods,, Mrs. Mabel T., San Jacinto Hotel, 
Houston 

Woods, Quata, 7011 Filmore, Dallas 

+Wright, Mrs. Edith D., 2219 San Felipe Rd., 
Houston 
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shall 

Yerwood, Mrs. Beulah A., 1109 E. Terrell Ave., 
Ft. Worth 

Yett, Almeta, 504 W. 33rd St., Austin 

Young, Mrs. Elizabeth W., 810 W. Lubbock 
St., San Antonio , 

Young, Epsie, 808 Winsted Lane, Austin 

Young, Mrs. Lea Wells, 1746 W..Summit, San 
Antonio 

Young, Thomas H., Peter Smith School, Ft. 
Worth 
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Adams, Golden M., Central School, Layton 

Adams, Hazel, Wilson School, Logan 

fateh, Eva M., 608 S. Eighth v., Salt Lake 
ity 

Anderson, J. Lee, 360 G St., Salt Lake Cit 

Bailey, W. F., 2915 E. Evergreen St., Salt Lake 


City 
Ballam, O. L., Park School, Richmond 
Bartholomew, Glenn L., Ephraim 
Baxter, Elwood, Rt. 1, Box 333, Orem 
Bennett, C. L., 3160 S. Tenth E., Salt Lake City 
Bills, Seth H., Portage 
Blair, Harold W., Rt. 1, Box 808, Sandy 
Bowman, Inez B., Uintah School, Ogden 
Buist, Fern, Ellis School, Logan 
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Cannon, Howell Lee, 242 12th St., Ogden 

Chadwick, “te Washington Terrace School, 
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Christensen JE » Richfield 

Christopherson, . C., Garland 
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City 
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Lake C ay, 
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Galbraith, W. "Jeffrey, Sumner School, Salt 
Lake City 
Coane, Russell H., 1721 Garfield Ave., Salt 
a ity 
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ity 
Gunderson, J. D., 128 S. Third E., Brigham City 
Hales, Lynn, Dilworth School, Salt Lake City 
Hammer, Mary M., 842 Coatsville Ave., Salt 
Lake Cit 
eseen, Sherman, 520 N. Fourth E., Logan 


Hifeins Delbert 7. Monroe 
on Hyrum, 1470 Harrison Ave. , Salt Lake 


City 
ee, | ‘Mrs. Lois, 3595 S. 27th St. E., Salt 
ake 
Hollands, <i stelle, 2766 Grant Ave., Ogden 
Holmes, R. Cy., 4502 S. 1700 West, — Lake 


City 
Hulet, Oscar J., ye City 
Jackman Mark A., 4616 Highland Dr., Salt 
cae City 
Jackson, Arthur D., Central School, Tooele 
Jenkins, Joseph, Highland Park School, Salt Lake 
City 


Jensen, Moroni L., Box 86, Salina 
Jeppson, Ford, Box 264, Tremonton . 
nson, WilPis, F., Venice School, Venice 
Joseph, Walter S., ” Belkna School, Beaver 
Kiser, Freda, 668 §. 13th Salt Lake City 
Knowlton, George Q., Box 603, Farmington 
baa Delbert, 1632 ’s. Seventh E., Salt Lake 
it 
Lensen, Ra <7 ee School, Morgan 
Lloyd, Mar 1234 § . 19th E., Salt Lake City 
Lund, e ty i 1728 S. Second W., Salt Lake 


.. Elwin, 2469 Van Buren, Ogden 
McMillan, M. E., 171 E. 59th S., Murray 
McNeil Andrew, Elmo School, Elmo 





tMerrill, Ray & Central School, Pleasant 
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Metcalf, L. D., 1232 E. 33rd St., Salt Leake 


Ci 
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Perry Ivan, Rt. 2, Box 358, Provo 
Piceall Constance, 513 N. Tenth W., Salt Lake 
is Frank G., 1521 S. Ninth E., Salt 

ity 
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ity 
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ity 
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ke City 
Dee School, Ogden 


Taylor, Carl H. 
Taylor, Wheatley J., Rt. 2, Box 168, Ogden 
,_179 N. Main St., Logan 


Thewrer, Lloyd 

Thompson, Burton M., 373 H St., Salt Lake 
ity 

Tobler, Ezra, 2275 S. 20th E., Salt Lake City 

Tolman, David Ss Bountiful 
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Willey, Darrell S., Wendover School, Wendover 
Williams, James R., Grantsville 
Worthen, Paul, 3240 S. 23rd E., Salt Lake 


City 
Worthen, Vernon, St. George 
Wrigley, Raymond B., 2149 Green St., Salt Lake 


City 


Timpanogos Shoots. Provo 
550 N. Sixth E., Provo 
1149 Douglas, Salt 
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Andrus, Ruth, East Montpelier 

Barrows, Max, State Dept. of Education, Mont 
elier 

pedion. Ruth B., 119 Spring St., Bennington 

Corcoran, Mary E., 47 = St., Rutland 

**Cotey, Mrs. Margaret Sears, Converse School, 
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Curtis, Mrs. Bessie M., 27 Linden St., Wood- 
stock 

Gardner, Beryle, 328 Pearl St., Burlington _ 

Germond, Mrs. Anna M., 12 E. Prospect S 
Brandon 

Goodrich, Martha C., Green Street School, 
Brattleboro 

Herbert, John J., 42 Mansion St., Winooski 

Horsford, Florence P., Box 333, Charlotte 

Maynard, Addie E., State Helping Teacher, 
Essex Junction 

McDermott, Mary K., 25 Nash pl., Burlington 

Messer, Raymond J., 100 Curtis Ave., Rutland 


Rosegrant, obert G., Academy School, Brattle: 

oro 

Russell, Karlene V., State Helping Teacher, 
Barton 

Stebbins, Anastasia, Central School, South Bur- 
lington 


Waterson, David McKinley, Jacksonville 
Williams, ‘Mrs. Kathleen, Central School, Char- 
lotte 
VIRGINIA 


Mapas Dr. Cornelia S., 3208 Hawthorne, Rich- 


mon 
Allen, Mary L., Box 394, Cheistiansburg 
Allen, Robert, Briggs School, Portsmout 
Allen, Mrs. Sylvia D., Woodlawn School, 
Woodbrid dge 
*Amiss, Catherine, 501 Boulevard, Salem 
Andrus, Mrs. Virginia, Rt. 2, Box 467, Alex 
andria 
*Baker, Anna J., Melrose School, Roanoke 
Barnette, Mrs. Pearl F., 1700 Taylor St., Lynch- 


burg ‘ 
Beach, Lillian E., Maury School, Alexandria 
Benson, Virginia, McLeean 
Bibb, Mrs. 506 Moore St., Bristol 
Bleight, W. Carter, Bellevue School, Richmond 
Bon urant, Willa, Bellevue School, Danville 
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Roanoke 
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Cuddington, Mrs. Ruth Abee, 2428 Berkeley 
Ave., Roanoke 

Curling, Mrs. Olga Jensen, 716 Redgate Ave., 
Norfolk 
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;Davis, Dr. Hazel, 4815 11th St. N., Arlington 

Davis, Jack M., Powhatan School, Richmond 
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Diggs, J. Martin, Box 218, Mathews 

Dufheld, Vaughan H., Cherrydale School, Ar- 
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Eckstine, Allen M., 420 N. Seventh Ave., Ports- 


mouth 
*Edgerton, R. O., Jefferson School, Portsmouth 
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+Edwards, Mrs. Alice D., Lafayette School, 


Arlington 
English, Mrs. Ada P., Rt. 2, Roanoke | 
English, Madeline T., 1001 Janney’s Lane, 
lexandria 
Estes, Myrtle A., Burke 
Evans, Ada, Balletine School, Norfolk 
Farrar, Mrs. Esther H., Rt. 4, Box 194, Roanoke 
Fary, Oecar W., Jr., 3118 Rendale Ave., Rich- 
mon 
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Gadsden, Harry R., 418 N. 12th St., Richmond 
Galvin, W. Roland, 214 S. Boulevard, Richmond 
Gardner, Virginia, Hume School, Arlington 
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Roanoke 
Gidney, M. C., Dunbar School, Newport News 
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oodwin, Mary Ambler, Patrick Henry School, 
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Gorham, Mrs. Pauline C., Jefferson School, 
Alexandria 

Gray, Mrs. Henrietta E., x 93, Leesburg 

Guthrie, Mrs. Ola W., Willis 

Hall, Grace C., 4623 S. 31st Rd., Arlington 
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Hamlin, Wilhelmina E., Box 503, Virginia State 
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“ok, Lucy Mason, Ocean View School, Nor- 


0 

Hood, Madge, 125 Liberty St., Petersburg 

Hook, Paul G., Box 223, Clifton Forge 

Hotz, Ralph E., Pulaski 

Huband, Mary E., John Smith School, Richmond 

Hubard, Mrs. Mary Ann B., 316 High St., Salem 

Hubbard, Louis E., Jr., S. Martinsville School, 
Martinsville 

Huddleston, Mrs. Myrtle, Rt. 2, Box 240, 
Roanoke 

James, Ruby D., 1168 Shepard St., Petersburg 

Jenkins, Mrs. Wilhelmina, 1000 W. Marshall 
St., Richmond 

— Lillian M., 404 Chestnut St., Nor- 
ol 


= Annie Lee, Brown School, Petersburg 

—. Bettie W., 605 Virginia Ave., Harrison- 
urg 

Jones, Mary P., Elba School, Richmond 

Jones, N. Celeste, 3313 Floyd Ave., Richmond 

tJoynes, Mrs. Edith B., 1311 Colonial Ave., 
Norfolk 

Kasey, Dollie, Northwood School, Pulaski 

*Kellam, Mary R., Cooke School, Virginia Beach 

Keys, Mrs. Zella C., Box 202, Herndon 

Kidwell, Gertrude, 401 E. Howell Ave., 
Alexandria 

Kinsey, Mrs. Eva W., 429 W. Leicester St., 
Winchester 

= Mabel R., Coleman Place School, Nor- 
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Kizer, Elizabeth B., 226 Norfolk Ave., Lynch- 
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Lawrence, T. Osi 7 Hobson St., Portsmouth 

Leavell, Dr. Ullin W., University of Virginia, 
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Lewis, Mrs. Alice W., 906 Sixth St., Lynchburg 

Lewis, Thelma W., 1322 N.- Wakefield St., 
Arlington 

fo agg Margaret A., Highland Springs 

Littlejohn, Margaret, 2306 Wycliffe Ave., 
Roanoke 

Lohmann, Mrs. Florence 'M., 3 St. Clair Lane, 
Richmond 

Love, V. J., 161 Maryland Ave., Portsmouth 

Lowry, Bradford, Riverdale School, Norfolk 

Lynn, Mrs. Evelyn, 1806 Key Blvd., Arlington 

Magarity, Mrs. Evelyn, Oakton School, McLean 

Manson, W. A., Goode School, Norfolk 
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Massoletti, Lillie, 3332 Wilson Blvd., Arlington 

Mattox, Mrs. Beatrice Buford, Virginia State 
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McClaugherty, Mrs. C. A., Pearisburg 

McKann, H. A., Lakeside School, Richmond 

Menin, Alice M., 320 Sist St., Newport News 

Messick, Mrs. Sarah M., 214 W. Greenway, 
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Neal, Mrs. Gay, Fort Lewis School, Salem 

*Nevitt, Frances, Lorton 
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Alexandria 
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Roanoke 

Orton, Vernon A., 1331 Mt. 
Portsmouth 

Overby, Mrs. Ethel, 1000 W. Marshall St., 
Richmond 
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Parker, R. S., South Boston 

sr Mrs. Emily C., 1035 Ingleside Rd., Nor- 
0 


Vernon Ave., 


Pauley, Mrs. Daisy, Belspring 
Payne, Mrs. Frances, Mt. Hermon School, Dan- 
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Peele, B. T., Jr., Jefferson School, Suffolk 
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Roanoke 
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Gaul, Charles R., 1723 N. Ninth St., Milwaukee 

Gegan, M. J., Supt. of Schools, Menasha 

**Geil, Phillip H., 2941 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Gesell, O. W., 1144 E. Henry Clay St., Milwau- 


kee 

Getzin, Helen H., Washington School, Cudahy 

Gillaspie, Howard H., Sup. Prin., Public 
Schools, Gresham 

Gray, Edith M., Roosevelt School, Kenosha 

Greenwood, Mrs. Mae D., 2757 N. 72nd St., 
Milwaukee 

Groom, Ethel, Webster School, La Crosse 

Haerter, Henrietta K., 2442 N. 20th St., Mil- 
waukee 

Hanson, Harry M., Supt. Dane County Schools, 
Sun Prairie 

Happel, Delia, 1651 Denton St., La Crosse 

Hart, Ruth E., 8805 Jackson Park Blvl., Wauwa- 


tosa 

Haufschild, Harry C., 2414 N. Gist St., Mil- 
waukee 

Heine, Oliver, 4634 W. Medford Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Hile, Mrs. Wanda, 624 Crandall Ave., Madison 

Hodgins, C. E., Park School, Kaukauna 

Hogan, Margaret, 430 N. Maple Ave., Green 
B 


a 

Holtz, Roger B., Supt. of Schools, Watertown 
Horst, Helen W., 1623 E. Sixth St., Superior 
Hoverson, Florence, 2770 N. Fifth St., Mil- 


waukee ; 
Isleb, Harold A., 357 E. Howard Ave., Milwau- 


kee 
Jannusch, Ralph E., 4021 S. Kansas Ave., Mil- 
waukee ‘ 
Jensema, Mabel L., Ceresco School, Ripon 
Jerving, W. E., 1516 S. 76th St., Milwaukee 
Johnson, J. Cornell, Parker School, Beloit 
Jones, George E., Supt. of Schools, 214 Dayton 
St., Mayville ; 
Jones, Lloyd, 4459 N. 26th St., Milwaukee _ 
Judea, Sister M., 6035 W. Lincoln, West Allis 
a ck, F. W., 1215 Wilson Ave., Menomonie 
arl, Anna M., 2136 N. 91st St., Wauwatosa 
7Karst, Walter Fay, Roosevelt School, Wau- 
watosa ‘ 
— Minnie G., 2110 N. 53rd St., Milwau- 
ee 
Ketterer, Armand F., 305 W. Lakeside St., 
adison : 
Kibbe, Delia E., State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison 
Kirchner, Eunice, 2041 N. 85th St., Wauwatosa 
Kitze, Theodore J., High School, Lake Geneva 
Kottnauer, Annette M., Vieau School, Milwaukee 
Krebs, Iva M., 2964 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee 
Krueger, Albert W., Jefferson School, Wauwa- 
tosa 
Krejcarek, Eugene, 1123 N. 18th, Manitowoc 
Kruse, Maria C., Rt. 3, Madison 7 
La Budde, Frank, 1535 N. 40th St., Milwaukee 
Landreman, Mary, Nicollet School, Kaukauna 
Larson, Irene M., 523 Howe St., Green Bay 
Larum, Ann M., 928 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 
Laske, R. R., 94 Dodge St., Clintonville 
Lee, Howard D., Atwater School, Shorewood 
Leiser, Else, 1504 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 
Leistikow, Gordon R., Winneconne 
enz, Marie, 919 Milwaukee St., Jefferson 
Liljeblad, Maynard T., 3024 S. Delaware Ave., 
Milwaukee 
Lindsay, Blanche, 504 State, Manitowoc ; 
Lione, Geneva M., 1561 S. 70th St., West Allis 
Lipke, Melvin J., 107 N. 73rd St., Milwaukee 
Lucareli, M. Thomas, 1014 Layard Ave., Racine 
Lucas, W. Carman, 4855 N. 24th Pl., Milwaukee 
Ludwig, Adela E., 2770 N. Fifth St., Milwaukee 
Luening, Edwin G., 2160 N. 60th St., Mil- 
waukee 
Lynn, Delford, 2967 S. 37th St., Milwaukee 
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Mallmann, Selma M., 342 N. Rankin St., 
Appleton 

Mandel, Mrs. Stella R., 5915 Fifth Ave., 
Kenosha 

Mattson, Martha M., Central School, Wausau 

McCabe, Monica, 3370 N. Murray, Milwaukee 

McGurn, James A., 1020 S. 72nd St., West Allis 

Menzel, Willard R., Blair School, Waukesha 

Miller, Downer R., 3233 S. Logan Ave., Mil- 
Wwaukee 

Miller, Josephine, 1726 Wood St., La Crosse 

Mills, Mrs. Ethel Newby, Jefferson School, Fond 


du Lac 

Moeck, Arthur H., 301 E. Armour Ave., Mil- 
waukee 

Mohring, John H., 1215 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Beloit 

Moser, Robert P., Supt. of Schools, Columbus 

Muller, Herbert A., 3415 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 


waukee 

say a Ralph A., Hampton School, Milwau- 

ee 

Mumm, Edna E., 911 Emerson St., Beloit 

Mynette, Sister M., Viterbo College, La Crosse 

Nell, Carl, 68th St. School, Milwaukee 

Nelson, Fred R., 1600 E. Lake Bluff, Shorewood 

+Nelson, Lena, Durkee School, Kenosha 

Nelson, Terry W., 1927 N. Ninth St., Sheboygan 

Newman, Hannah, 845 N. 18th St., Milwaukee 

Noll, William E., 8710 W. Orchard, West Allis 

O’Grady, Catherine, 1809 E. Olive St., Mil- 
waukee 

Olson, Henry A., Supt. of Schools, Stoughton 

Oltman, Myrtle M., Emerson School, La Crosse 

Overton, Elizabeth, 702 Aspen St., South Mil- 
waukee 

Paukert, Harold L., Sup. Prin., Public Schools, 
Kohler 

Paynter, S. J., 1018 12th Ave. S., Wausau 

Peterson, Florence, Hackett School, Beloit 

Peterson, H. I., West Bend 

Peterson, Harold W., 1618 W. Keefe Ave., 
Milwaukee 

Se i Anita, 2209 N. 26th St., Milwaukee 

i ps, Clarence H., 1312 N. 27th St., Milwau- 
ee 

ee A. K., 11511 W. Edgerton Ave., West 

is 
—, Floyd, 3360 E. Van Norman Ave., 


Cudahy 

Radtke, Charles J., 1542 N. Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee 

Ralph, H. Thoburn, Washington School, Wau- 
watosa 

Regan, Julia A., Greenfield School, Milwaukee 

oy Elizabeth M., 1916 N. 84th St., Milwau- 


ee 
*Rothlisberg, Priscilla, 430 Grand Ave., Merrill 
Russell, eng 2402 Hansen Ave., Racine 
Rutherford, Howard S., 4358 N. 19th St., Mil- 
waukee 
Safford. Florence, 919 N. Fifth St., Sheboygan 
Sand, Oliver C., Dist. 763, Box 208-A, Mil- 
waukee 
Sanford, George, 2130 W. Center St., Milwaukee 
oe Catherine E., 425 S. Monroe Ave., 
reen 


ay 
+Schnell, Fred S., 2722 Highland Ter., Sheboy- 
gan 
Schubert, Arthur, Auer Avenue School, Milwau- 
ee 
—— Chester R., 4651 N. 19th Pl., Milwau- 


ee 
Schwartz, Melvin M., Rt. 5, Madison 
Senn, Florence, 1109 S. 17th St., Manitowoc 
Silbersack, Clarence R., Rt. 2, Two Rivers 
Simon, Helen, Lincoln School, Madison 
Siudzinski, Sylvester J., 1602 Lake Dr., South 
Milwaukee 
Smith, Paul J., 205 Otter St., Oshkosh 
Spears, William H., Washburn School, La 
Crosse 
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Speerschneider, Mrs. Ethel, Lincoln School, 
Green Bay 

Stees, Gladys, 924 Oakland Ave., Waukesha 

Summers, Clifton Leon, 1963 E. Main St., 
Madison 

Swan, Melvin W., Lac du Flambeau 

Taylor, J. Arthur, 1114 N. 17th St., Superior — 

Taylor, Wilbert H., 305 Riverview Dr., Mani- 
towoc 

Tetzlaff, Mrs. Amanda H., 3044 N. Farwell 
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Tews, Richard R., Washington School, Wauwa- 
tosa 

Thompson, Lloyd T., Rothschild 

Todd, Samuel B., Rt. 4, Waukesha 
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Lac 
Uber, Cyril C., Burdge School, Beloit 
Ulrich, Louis E., Sr., 2430 N. 59th St., Mil- 
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Van Alstine, Frank L., Cumberland School, 
Whitefish Bay t 
Vieth, Arnold, 2623 N. 38th St., Milwaukee 
Wandrey, Walter, 2068 S. 83rd St., West Allis 
Waterstreet, E. F., Supt. of Schools, Kewaunee 
Welling, Helen F., 233 Doty, Fond du Lac 
Werner, Glenn R., Crandon ; : 
Westlund, Hildur L., 115 E. King St., Rhine- 
lander ; 

Wiesner, Homer W., 1210 W. Mineral St., 
Milwaukee 5 ; 
Willing, Prof. M. H., University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 
Wohlfarth, John P., Lincoln School, Cudahy 
Wiseow. Alfred J., 1349 S. 85th St., West 
Allis 
Young, Jack, 4519 S. Pine Ave., Milwaukee 
Zarem, Philip, 1542 N. Fourth, Milwaukee 
Zeiler, Edward J., 5340 N. Santa Monica Blvd., 
Milwaukee 
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Bain, Leah Marsh, 405 W. First Ave., Cheyenne 
**Chambers, Margaret J., Lincoln School, Cas- 


er 
cre lin, Ruth M., Park Addition School, 
Cheyenne 
Doscher, Clifford C., 437 S. Lincoln, Casper 
Kent, Ruth R., Box 307, Sheridan 
King, Dr. Luella M., Washington School, Cas- 


per 
Lebhart, Lulu M., 500 W. 26th St., Cheyenne 
Livingston, Glenn E., Eastside Grade School, 
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Long, Maude, Grant School, Casper 

McLaughlin, Eleanor, McKinley School, 15th 
and Willow, Casper 

Moore, James H., 215 E. Washington Ave., 
Riverton 

Reed, R. S., 2212 Park Pl., Cheyenne 

Robertson, Edith, Box 620, Green River 

Schloredt, Robert L., Supt. of Schools, Buffalo 

Stinson, Adelle, Jefferson School, Casper 

ba ro E. M., Supt. of Schools, Rock 

rings 

Walker, Laurence A., 157 N. Eighth St., Lara- 
mie 

Williams, J. D., Elem. School, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 

Wright, C. C., Frontier 
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Boettcher, B. O., Box 31, Sitka 

Caldwell, C. C., Supt. of Schools, Anchorage 
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+ pane 7, R., Box 586, Juneau 
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**Malach, Roman, Territorial School, Ninilchik 
Morrow, Elizabeth Wells, Box 3, College 
Norton, Glenn, Box 80, Anchorage 

Raper, Garland L., Chugach School, Anchorage 
Richards, D. E., Fort Yukon 
Thomas, Mrs. Rhoda, Newhalen via Iliamna 
Weller, Rosamond, Box 61, Fairbanks 

Wright, Albert H., Box 2387, Anchorage 


CANAL ZONE 
Sosted, Harold A., Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Balboa 
f ~~ \GUAM 


Cama, Maria Ulloa, 
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Tamuning School 


HAWAII 


Bohnenberg, Rebecca, Union School, Hilo 

Brewer, Mrs. Lela R., Kamehameha Preparatory 
Dept., Bishop Hall, Honolulu 

Carter, Mrs. Beatrice, Kapalama School, Hono 
ulu 

Couch, Mary J., Kauluwela School, Honolulu 

Engle, Mary Ella, Fern School, Honolulu 

Faulkner, Robert Mardis, 1227 Pensacola St., 
Honolulu 

Fennell, Lillian K., Box 525, Waipahu, Oahu 

Gas. Mrs. Helen B., 549 Hunakai Pl., Hono- 
ulu 

Gay, Mrs. Mary W., Kaumakani School, 
Kaumakani, Kauai 
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Keithly, Mrs. Jean, Shriners’ Hospital School, 
Honolulu 
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Lee, Mrs. Gladys F., 767 Ilalo St., Honolulu 

fLuiz, John C., Central Intermediate School, 
Honolulu 

Moss, Ruth L., Pearl City 
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Circle, Honolulu 

Rankin, Ruth, Waialua School, Waialua 

— Anthony C., 2112 Hunnewell St., Hono 
ulu 

Silva, Manuel P., 2026 Ninth Ave., Honolulu 

Soares, Anna, Lanakila School, Honolulu 

Spillner, Ernest, Elementary School, Hakalau 

Steigerwald, Arthur F., Box 297, Ewa, Oahu 

Sutherland, Mark M., c/o Konawaena School, 
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ulu 

Thoene, Mrs. Alma E., Box 2552, Honolulu 

Villers, E. G., Box 14, Hauula 

Webling, G. H., Box 2897, Honolulu 
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Wahiawa, Oahu 

**Wong. William T. S., 522 Q Rd., Damon 
Tract, Honolulu 


PUERTO RICO 


Castillo, Alida Irizarry, Box 164, Lajas 

Cepero, Carmelina L., Georgetti 111, Rio Piedras 

Cianchini, Mrs. Angela A., Box 87, Coamo 

Hernandez, Adolfo ) gy + Asociacion de 
— de Puerto Rico, Apartado 1166, San 
uan 

+Mandes, Dolores, 125 Carretera St., Catano 

Rodriguez, Mrs. Marina F., 383 Palacios St., 
Santurce 

Saez, Antonia, 1427 Americo Salas St., Santurce 
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FOREIGN 


Canada 


Aitken, W. E. M., Toronto Normal School, 
Toronto 

Brand, William C., Central School, Port 
Coquitlam 

Brennan, F., 274 Moritz St., Arvida, Quebee 

Fitzpatrick, David G., St. John the Baptist 
School, St. John 

Harris, T. R., Yount School, Youbou 

Johns, Harold P., Dir., Summer School of Edu- 
cation, Bank of Montreal Bldg., Victoria 

Scace, Mrs. Muriel, Dept. of Educ., Victoria 

Stafford, Harold D., Inspector of Schools, 
Courtenay 

Wheable, G. A., Board of Education, London, 
Ontario 

Wilker, J. C., Inspector of Schools, 1245 Wel- 
lington St., Ottawa 


Philippines 


**Boquiren, T. N., Lucban Elementary School, 
Baguio City 

Cayco, Florentino, Arellano University, Sam- 
paloc, Manila 

ore Mrs. E. S., Central School, Baguio 
ity 

Lopez, Mrs. Aurea A., New Baguio Central 
chool, Baguio City 

7Melocoton, Nestorio B., 930-A Padre Faura, 
Manila 

Perez, Mrs. Julia C., Murong School, Bagabag, 
Nueva Vizcaya 

Tangco, Crisanta G., 147 Solis, Tondo, Manila 


Miscellaneous 


Moore, Victor E., Escola Americana, 223 Leblon, 
Rio “———, Brazil 

Dickin, George, 48 Morley Rd., Burntwood, 
Lichfield, Staffs, England 

De Rosay, Paul G., 45 Boulevard D’Autenil, 
Bologne s/Seine, France 

McCoy, Melvin L., Public Affairs Div., Wies- 
baden, German 

7Stevenson, Gordon K., Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, Education Div., 5A Av. Sur. 
44-B, Guatemala 

tRomano, Joseph J., American School, Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., Palembang, Sumatra, Indo- 
nesia 

Saguchi, Yasuji, Kojimachi Elementary School, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Takeda. Ichiro, Ministry of Education, 538 
Shimizu-cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo, gee 

Welch, Edward F., Ind. Rel. Dept., Training 
Div., Lago Oil and Transport Co., Ltd., 
Aruba, Netherlands 

Bokhandeln, A. B. Nordiska, Drottninggatan 7, 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Hermansson, Ester, Linnegatan 20, Gothenburg, 
Sweden 


INSTITUTIONS 


Main Library, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Forty-third Street School, Fairfield, Ala. 

Library, Alabama State College for Negroes, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Library, Dept. of Education, 501 Dexter Ave., 
.Montgomery, Ala. 

Library, State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

—_ Burke Frissell Library, Tuskegee Institute, 

a 


Library, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Wee Arkansas Teachers College, Conway, 


General Library, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


Wilson Public High School, Wilson, Ark. 
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ae County Schools, Room 117, Bakersfield, 


alif, 

ie Library, 1414 Walnut St., Berkeley, 

alif. 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. 

Library, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Burroughs School, China Lake, Calif. 

Claremont Coilege Library, Harper Hall, Clare- 
mont, Calif, 

Compton City Schools, Mrs. Ardella Bitner 
ean , Supt., 604 S. Tamarind St., Compton, 

alif. 
——— School, 1390 Broadway, El Cajon, 
alif, 

El Cajon School, 750 E. Main, El Cajon, Calif. 

Fresno County Free Library, School Dept., Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Library, Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

Santa Barbara County Schools Library, Educa- 
tional Service Center, Goleta, Calif. 

Teachers Library, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Library, George Pepperdine College, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

— Mount St. Mary's College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Library and Textbook Section, Elem., 1205 W. 
Pico Blvd., Room 208, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Library, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles, 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serials Division, 530 
S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Los Angeles State College Library,.855 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Loyola University Students Library, W. 80th St. 
and Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Personnel Division, 451 N. Hill St., Room 155, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Supervisors, East District, 115 S. Ave. 24, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Supervisors, Central District, 1438 Dana St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Supervisors, South District, 1111 W. 60th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1 

Contra Costa County Free Library, Hall of 
Records, Room 119, Martinez, Calif. 

Valley District, 4280 Vineland Ave., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Bar-V Ranch School, Neil V. Bullion, Nuevo, 
Calif. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., 
Oakland, Calif. ; 
Oakland Public Library, Oakland, Calif. 
Teachers Professional Library, Admin. Bldg., 
Room 201, 1025 Second Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
Pinole Hercules Union School, Pinole, Calif. 
Library, University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
California State Library, Mabel R. Gillis, Librn., 

Sacramento, Calif. . 
Sacramento State College Library, Freeport 
Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. ’ 
San Bernardino Co. Free Library, 364 Mountain 
View Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. rh 
San Diego Co. Board of Education, 209 Civic 
Center. San Diego, Calif. » ‘ 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 

Library, University of San _ Francisco, 2130 
Fulton St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Teachers Professional Library, 750 Eddy St., 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 

University of California, Santa Barbara College 
Library, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Superintendent of Schools, 1333 Sixth St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

County Superintendent of Schools, Courthouse, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. ' ‘ 
Library, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 
Tulare City Schools, Tulare, Calif. ; 
Curriculum Laboratory, Box 851, Ventura, Calif. 

Ventura County Library, Ventura, Calif. 
Library, Tulare County, Visalia, Calif. 
Professional Library, Box 186, Boulder, Colo. 
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Mary Reed Library, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Library, Western State College of Colorado, Gun 
nison, Colo. 

Board of Education, Professional Library, 249 
High St., Hartford, Conn. 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Department of Education Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Department of Education, General Conference of 
DA, 6840 Eastern Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Library, Wilson Teachers College, 11th and 
Harvard Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miner paschess College, Georgia Ave. and 
Euclid St. W., Washington, A 

Public Pa dg Periodicals Division, 499 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. N. W., Washington, ee 

Ho well Elementary School, Box 878, Avon 

ark, Fla. 

aden University of Miami, Periodicals De- 
partment, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Lineaty. Dixie County High School, Cross City, 


Litsasy. John B. Stetson University, DeLand, 


Library, De Soto City School, De Soto, Fla. 

Library, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Florida, College of Education, 
P. K. Yonge Bldg., Room 317, Gainesville, 


Fla. 

Board of Public Instruction, Attn. Edna M. Cal- 
houn, 605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Board of Public Instruction, Attn. Onis Mount, 

605 Ocean St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
E. T. Roux Library, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Miramar Elementary School, 109 N. E. 19th St., 
iami, Fla. 
Libesty. Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


State Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Library, University of Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 

Meacham School, 1225 India St., ampa, Fla. 

County Curriculum Library, Box 2469, West 
Palm Beach, 

Library, Alban State College, Albany, Ga. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Serials Division, 
Athens, Ga. 

Fulton County Teachers Library, 345 Washington 
St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Library, Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, 


Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, Emory 
University, Ga. ; ; 
— Emory University, Emory University, 

a 
Library, Georgia State College, Savannah, Ga. 
Ricks College Library, Rexburg, Idaho 
Southern lilinois University, General Library, 
ian. Ill. 
Library, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Ill 
Chicago Public Library, Periodical Room, 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 
- o Public Library, E. F. Young Room, 
8 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
Sineninn Research Institute, 666 Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 
Field Enterprises, Inc., World Book Ency. Ref. 
Librar 5 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 
Lewis RA Library, Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Library, Catholic University of Peking, c/o Rev. 
Father Ralph SVD, 176 W. Adams St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Library, National Congress of Parents and 
_— 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 


Northwestern eres Joseph Schaffner Li- 
brary, 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Rand McNally and Co., Editorial Dept., 536 

S. Clark St., Chicago, TH. 


Cunningham School, 
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University of Chicago Libraries, Periodical Rec- 
ord, Harper M 22, Chicago, lil. 

Library, Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, DeKalb, Ill. 

Board of Education, Office of Asst. Supt., Sixth 
and St. Louis Ave., East St. Louis, Iil. 
Library, National College of Education, Evans. 

ton, /° 
Library, Row Peterson and Company, Evanston, 


Library, Western Illinois State College, Macomb, 


Office of Elementary Education, Attn. H. W, 
Hightower, 205 S. 32nd St., Mattoon, IIl. 
Milner Library, State Normal University, Nor- 

mal, Ill. 
rae Public Schools, E. J. Johnson, Supt., Paris, 


Bradley University Library, Peoria, III. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Indiana University, Daivessily School, Blooming: 
ton, Ind. 

Indiana University, University School Library, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Library, St. Francis College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Gy Mig Library, Fifth Ave. at Adams $t., 


Ind. 

Butler” Colleze Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Library, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Library, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
n 

Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Harrison School, 1310 llth St. N. W., Cedar 
Rapids, Jowa 

Professional Library, 1001 Harrison St., Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Dept. of Public Instruction, State Capitol, De 
Moines, Iowa 


Drake University Library, c/o R. H. Wilkins, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Marshall School, Dubuque, Iowa 

Professional Library, 1500 Locust St., Dubuque, 


Iowa 

Rock Rapids Public Schools, Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Board of Education, Atchison, Kans. 

Forsyth Library, Ft. Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, Kans. 

Extension Library Service, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Library, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 

Douglass School, Parsons, Kans. 

Garfield School, Parsons, Kans. 

Lincoln School, Parsons, Kans. 

McKinley School, Parsons, Kans. 

Washington School, Parsons, Kans. 

Graham Graded School, Graham, Ky. 

Library, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Library, University of Louisville, Belknap Cam 
pus, Louisville, Ky. 

Library, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 

ow Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 

eaaee +“. School, 3240 Law St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Orleans Parish School Board, 
New Orleans, La. 

Orleans Principals’ posacialien, Joseph A. Craig 
School, New Orleans, ; 

Materials Library, Richland Parish, Rayville, La. 

Caddo Parish Materials Library, 1142 Texas 
Ave., Shreveport, La. 

Bangor. Public Library, Bangor, Maine | 

Library, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Box 867, Presque Isle 


703 Carondelet St., 


Maine p 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


School 455, Attn. Librarian, Madison and La 
fayette Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


School 3520, Attn. Miss Weise, 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Curriculum Laboratory, State Teachers College, 
Bowie, Md. 

Library, Bowie State Teachers College, Bowie, 


Library, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Maryland Training School for Boys, Box 355, 
Loch Haven, 

College Library, State Teachers College, Salis- 


i * of Education, Worcester County, Snow 
Hill, Md 

Baltimore County Board of eapcation, 25 W. 
Chesapeake Ave., Towson, 

Library, State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 

Board of Education, William S. Schmidt, Dir. 
of Inst., Upper Marlboro, Md. 

— Committee Office, Moore St., 
as 

Bureau of Jewish Education, Dr. B. J. Shevach, 
Supt., 72 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

Public Library, Boston, Mass. 

Publicity Department, D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Library, Sargent College, 6 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

— Rindge Technical School, Cambridge, 
ass 

Library Boston, College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
i State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 

State Teachers College Library, Lowell, Mass. 

a. State Teachers College, North Adams, 
ass 

Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Hebrew Teachers College, 14 Crawford St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Library, State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 
Lib aad’ American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Superintendent of Schools, Stoughton, Mass. 
Browne School, Watertown, ass. 

School Department Office, Rice St., Wellesley 

Waltham St., West Newton, 


Belmont, 


Hills, Mass. 

Davis School, 
Mass. 
Library, State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 

General Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Mack School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, Periodical Division, 
5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Library, ae ove College, Detroit, Mich. 
ok of St. Francis, 8151 Rolyat Ave., Detroit, 
ich 

Zimmerman School, Flint, Mich. 

Harbor Springs School, Wyatt S. Wilson, Supt., 
Harbor Springs, Mich. 

Library, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Public Schools, Stephenson, Mich. 

Austin Education Assn., Professional Library, 
Austin, Minn. 
Education-Indian Children, Dickinson Bldg., 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch Library, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Board of Education, 226 N. First Ave., Duluth, 
Minn. 

Board of Education Library, 807 N. E. Broad- 
way, Minneapolis, Minn. 

— Public ‘Library, Hennepin Ave. and 
Tenth ty Dinoepetis, Minn, 

St. Paul’ Public Li rary, Fourth and Wash- 
ington Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Library, State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Library, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Lexington Grammar School, Lexington, Miss. 

Library, University of Mississippi, University, 

iss. 
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Kent Library, Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

Library, Harris Teachers College, 5351 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Professional Library, ag of Education, 1517 
S. Theresa, St. Louis, 

St. Louis Public Library, Olive, 13th and 14th 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stowe Teachers College Library, 2615 Pendleton, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Library, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 

Research Department, Board of Education, 16 
Selma, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Library, Western Montana College of Educa- 
tion, Dillon, Mont. 

Library, Montana State University, Missoula, 

ont. 

Professional Library, Board of Education, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 

Library, — State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, 

Nebraska “State Teachers College. 
of Education, Kearney, Ne’ 

Teachers Professional Library, 720 S. 22nd St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Union College Library, College View Sta., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

University of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Library, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

ieee A anes Dist. 10, 139 W. Sixth St., Reno, 


State "board of Education, State House Annex, 
‘Concord, 

Keene Teachers ‘College, Keene, N. H. 

Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 

Free Public Library, Ave. C and 3ist St., Bay- 
onne, N. 

Chatham Public School 1, Chatham, N. J. 

Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, N. J. 

School 1, Broadway, Hackensack, t 

School 2, Union St., Hackensack, N. i. 

School 3, State St., "Hackensack, N. 

School 6, ackson Ave., Hackensack, Mm. . J. 
Seton Hall — Library, 3044 Hudson Blvd., 


Jersey City p: 
Martinsville Schoo Washington Valley Rd., 
31 Green 


Department 


Martinsville, N . 

Libraries, —, ‘Aids and Radio, 
St, Newark, “7 . 

Newark Public Li rary, 5 Washington St., 
Newark, 

Seton Hali College Library, Urban Division, 40 
Clinton St., Newark, N, J. 

Library, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. 

choir State Teachers i Peano, N. J. 

Library, Elementary School, Ramsey, N 

ao, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 


Mex 
Eday School, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, N. 


Mex 
sien a 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, 
N. 


Hillcrest "teheed, 105 W. Hagerman, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex 


Rodgers Libesty, New om Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. 

New Mexico ba = Collen, " Tealning School, 
Silver City, N. Mex. 

Baldwinsville Academy, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

am State Teachers College, Brockport, 


Bureau of Libraries, Room 210, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn, N. 

Junior High School 210, Rochester Ave. and 
Park Pl., Brooklyn, ¥. 

Library, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buffalo Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Library, Mount St. Joseph Teachers College, 
B alo, Ss 

Library, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Library, New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. 

Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica, N. 

Senior High School Library, 350 E. Second St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Chief, Educ. Div., HQ USACA, U. S. Forces 
J "Austria, APO 777, c/o PM, New York, 


Y. 
om t Ske Library, 695 Park Ave., New 


Lins. _— Education Committee of New 
1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Library, New York Rs ee Washington 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Library School of Business, C. C. N. Y., 17 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

New York Public Library, Work with Show 
Branch, 127 E. 58th St., New York, 

of Asst. Supt. Ehrenfeld, 1825 ees 


New York, N. 
U. 3. “Textbook Center thing), APO 174, c/o 
PM, New York, _ 2 


U. S. Textbook Na Sh (Salzburg), APO 541, 
se PM, New York, N. Y. 

U. Textbook Center aed. APO 777, c/o 
PM, New York, 

Library, State aes | a Oneonta, N. Y. 

Librarv, State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Library, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 


Main Library, State Teachers College, Potsdam, 


Rochester Public Library, 115 South Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Women’s College Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Roslyn Hi rh Shool, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
=o" Library, 108 Union St., Schenectady, 


Office of Asst. Supt, 211 Daniel Low Ter., 
Staten Island, Y. 

St. George ony New So Public Library, 
14 Bay St., Staten Island, . 2 

Library, Syracuse Law Ay Syracuse, N. Y. 

Superintendent of Schools, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Library, Mamaroneck Avenue School, White 
Plains, N. 

New York School for the Deaf, 555 Knollwood 
Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 

Library, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, 

— ‘6: Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, N. 

North Ditine College at Durham, N. C. 

Eureka School, Fremont, N. C. 

Library, ae Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

Granville County Board of Education, Attn. 
Mary W. Hall, Oxford, N. C. 

Salem College Library, Winston- Salem, N. C. 

Library, Winston-Salem Teachers College, 
Winston-Salem, c. 

mS State Teachers College, Mayville, N. 


Library, State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 
Professional Library, Admin. Bldg., 70 N. 
Broadway, Akron, Ohio 

Ohio University Library, Athens, Ohio 

Library, Baldwin- Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Public Library, Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, pF oe ne of Ohio, 5418 
Moeller, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Xavier University Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Board * Feucetten, 1380 E, Sixth St., Cleve- 
peat, 7s . 

Library, St. John College, Cathedral Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio ~~ " 
Columbus Wlessentecy Principals Assn., c/o 
Robert L. Nash, Pres., 270 E. State St., 

Columbus, Ohio 
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Library, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

eo eo Library, Board of Education, Lake 
woo 

— Public Library, 325 Michigan St., Toledo, 

io 

Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Teaching Aid Center, c/o Curriculum Library, 
223 E. Third St., Oklahoma City, Okla, 

Teachers Professional Library, 410 S. Cincinnati, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Library, Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland, Oreg. 

Library, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 

Library, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth, Oreg. 

Curriculum Li rary, 631 N. E. Clackamas, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Guidance Center, 220 N. E. Beech St., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Library Association of Portland, 801 S. W. 
Tenth Ave., Portland, Oreg. 

Oregon State Library, Supreme Court Bidg., 
Salem, Oreg. 

Curriculum Library, 31 S. Penn St., Allentown, 
Pa. 

Superintendent of Schools, 31 S. Penn St., Allen- 
town, Pa. ? 

Easttown Township School Dist., First and 
Bridge Aves., Berwyn, Pa. 

Superintendent’s Office, c/o Mr. Floyd ©. 
retz, Bradford, Pa. 

Library, Training ‘School for Teachers, Cheyney, 
Pa. 


Clarion Joint Schools, Clarion, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa 

Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa. 

Library, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

on Grade School, Jenkintown, Pa. 
ucknell University Library, Lewisburg, Pa. 

os “i State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 


a State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

= heny County Schools, 345 County Office 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Duquesne University Library, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Library, 160 Admin. Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ineety. State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 


Libri, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
al State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pa. 


Wilson _ School Library, Box 126, West 
wn, 
Director of —_—— Schools, 32 W. King S., 
York, Pa. ; : 
John K. Fenner Memorial Library, ‘Cranston, 


R. I. 
Library, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
R. I. 


Library, Brown University, Providence, I, 
Professional Library, 20 Summer St., tian 


R. ‘ 
. Library, 229 Washington St., Providence, 
I. 


i. KA Superintendent, City Public Schools, 
1311 Marion St., Columbia, S. C. C 
Furman University Library, Greenville, S. 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C. Dik 
Library, Sioux Falls College, Sisox Falls, S. ve 
Maury County Circulating Library, Columbia 
Tenn. 
Library, # Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tenn. tun 
Library, Memphis State College, Memphis, !¢® 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Library, Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 
a Library, Hume Fogg Bldg., Nashville, 


enn. 

Library, A. and I, State Teachers College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Library, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Extension Teaching Centers Dept., University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas 

Library, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Bonham Public Schools, Bonham, Texas 

Library, West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon, Texas 

Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library, 
Dallas, Texas 

Library, Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas 

Library, Texas Western College, E] Paso, Texas 

Public Library, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Independent School District, Galena Park, Texas 

Professional Library, Galveston, Texas 

Library, George Washington Carver ‘School, 
Goose Creek, Texas 

Colored Branch, Houston Public 

Houston, Texas 

Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Estill Library, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Texas 

Library, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas 

Library, Stephen F. Austin Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 

Library, A. and M. College, Prairie View, Texas 

Independent School District, Robstown, Texas 

Public Library, San Antonio, Texas 

Trinity University Library, San ‘Antonio, Texas 

Board of Education, Brigham City, Utah 

a4 Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 
ta 

Grandview School, Rt. 1, Box 568-B, Provo, 
Utah 


Library, 


Library, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah 


Library, Elementary Training School, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 
Maeser School, 150 S. Fifth E., Provo, Utah 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 223 State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City. Utah 
Library, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Director of Libraries, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Johnson Teachers College, Johnson. Vt. 
Rutland Public Schools, Rutland, Vt. 
— Institute, School of Education, Hamp- 
n, Va. 
Library, State Teachers College, Radford, Va. 
Henrico County Professional Library, Richmond, 
a 


non State Board of Education, Richmond, 


Library, University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

ibrary, Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Bellincham, Wash. 

Roeder School Bldg., Bellingham, Wash. 
argreaves Library, Eastern Washington College 
.of Education, Cheney, Wash. 

Library, Central Washington College of Educa- 

nation Ellensburg, Wash. 

I Wren Nitsa School District 400, Poulsbo, 


ash, 
Ubeary, State College of Washington, Pullman, 


“an. , 202-D og oon 
P ity o ashington, Seattle, ash. 
ratte Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 

Library, Holy Names College, Spokane, Wash. 
Spokane Public Library, Spokane, Wash. 

incoln School, Vancouver, Wash. 

chool Administration Bldg., 124 S. Fifth 
tee Yakima, Wash. 
Wey Bluefield State Bluefield, 


: Coll 
4 ollege, 
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Library, State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
«a 
State Teachers College, Glenville, W. Va. 
Library, Shepherd State Teachers College, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

Doddridge County Board of Education, Office 
of Superintendent, West Union, W. Va. 
Superintendent’s Office, Senior High ‘School, 

_ Beloit, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Curriculum Department, Board of Education, 351 
W. Wilson St., Madison, Wis: 

Library, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

State Dept. of Public Instruction, Room 147, 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Elementary Principals Association, 
c/o Otto A. Birr, Pres., 2319 W. Auer Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Public Library, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis. 

Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis. 

State Teachers College, River Falls. Wis. 

Library, Atwater School, Shorewood, Wis. 

State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 

Tomahawk Public ‘Schools, Tomahawk, Wis. 

Library, High School, Wabeno, Wis. 

Library, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 


Wis. 

Ketchikan Public Schools, Charles C. Briggs, 
Box 2109, Ketchikan, Alaska 

Ketchikan Public Schools, C. L. Montgomery, 
Box 2109, Ketchikan, Alaska 

Library of Hawaii, King at Punchbowl St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Punahou School, Supv. 
Honolulu, Hawaii ; 

University of Hawaii, Mary P. Pringle, Librn., 
Honolulu, Hawaii ; 

Selles Library, College of Education, University 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 


Lower Elementary, 


FOREIGN 


N. B. Teachers College, I. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 

Bancroft School, 4563 St. Urbain St., Montreal, 
Que., Canada 

Principal, Davin School, Regina, Sask., Canada 


B. Rouse, Prin., 


Principal, Lakeview School, Regina, Sask., 
Canada ma ¢ 

Library, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, C., Canada 


United States Library, American Embassy, 
Tehran, Iran 

Nanzan University Library, 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan 

Chosun Christian University, Seoul, Korea 

U. S. Information Library, American Embassy, 
The Hague, Netherlands 

Division Superintendent of Schools, Lucena, 
Quezon, Philippines 

Division of Schools, Pasig, Rizal, Philippines 

Holy Cross Academy, Collegiate Normal De- 
partment, Carigara, Leyte, Philippines 

Philippine Association of School Superintendents, 
c/o Vitaliano Bernardino, Malolos, Bulacan, 
Philippines 

U. S. Reading Room, American Consulate 
General, Singapore 

Librarian, Union Education Dept., Dr. E. 
31/1/2, Pretoria, South Africa 

Overlarare, Ture Casserberg, Dalgardsvagen 24, 
Enskede, Sweden 

U. S. Library, American Embassy, Stockholm, 
Sweden L 

U. S. Information Library, American Legation, 
Bern, Switzerland 

Library, University of Western Australia, Ned- 
lands, Western Australia 


6 Gokenya-cho, 











STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ie THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the 
person reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the 


secretary. 


ALABAMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Raymond D. Hurl- 
burt, 1240 Cotton Ave. S.W., Birmingham. 
(2) ‘Mrs. J. F. Stroud, 3904 36th Ave., 
North Birmingham 


ARIZONA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Dri- 


VISION OF ARIZONA SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Noble Hiser, 
3019 E. Drachman, Tucson. (2) Rollah 


Aston, 2710 E. ‘Seventh St., Tucson 
ARKANSAS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) W. W. Miller, Walnut 
Ridge. (2 Nola Ellis, Hugh Goodwin 
School, El Dorado 
CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Frank Schieber, 
Hopland Union School, Hopland. (2) Viola 
Meints, Gault School, Santa Cruz 
COLORADO—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Victoria Cristiano, 
Stark School, Pueblo. (2) Elizabeth Leslie, 
1355 Lafayette, Denver 
CONNECTICUT—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ‘ASSOCIATION. (1) Marie Lipps, 
Sedgewick School, West Hartford. (2) 
Esther Sherman, Hallen School, Bridgeport 
FLORIDA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
‘SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Mrs. Margaret Mc- 
Gill, Lola M. Culver School, Jacksonville. 
(2) William L. Charles, Southside School, 
Jacksonville 
GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 'PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Ethel Simmons, 2 Myers 
Ave., Trion. (2) Annie Johnson, 1612 
‘Stokes Ave. S. W., Atlanta 
IDAHO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Darrell H. Moss, 
Sugar City. (2) D. L. Hicks, 447 O'Farrell 
St., Boise 
ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Leslie Lofdahl, Rockford. 
(2) Henry Beach, Sterling 
INDIANA—ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Adah Hill, 3444 
N. Penn St., Indianapolis. (2) Gretchen Muel- 
ler, 4450 Marcy Lane, Indianapolis 
TOWA—DEPARTMENT OF ‘ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Merle E. Wilson, Agassiz 
School, Ottumwa. (2) Merle A. Wilson, 
Howe School, Des Moines 
KANSAS—AsSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Merle Bolton, Cor- 
inth School, Kansas . (2) Myrtle M. 
Evans, Abbott School, Kansas City 
MAINE—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Keith Crockett, 37 cy. Rd., 
Bath. (2) Mrs. Helen K. Brackett, 24 Federal 
St., Brunswick 
MARYLAND—DeEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) William W. 
Woolston, Jr., Lansdowne School, Lans- 
downe. (2) Grace Rawlings, School 64, 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 9 William F. 
Young, Jr., 76 Moffat Rd., Waban. (2) 
Leonor M. Rich, 47 Jasper ‘St., Saugus 


MICHIGAN—DeparRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Edna O’Brien, Far- 
ragut School, Bay City. (2) Helen Guilford 
Emerson ‘School, Owosso 

MISSISSIPPI—DeEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS. (1) 
Mrs. Grace F. Nelson, Hazlehurst 

MISSOURI—DeEpaRTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Wayne T. Snyder, 
5316 Jackson Ave., Kansas City. (2) Ray- 
mond C. Dougherty, 2036 Hildred, St. Louis 

MONTANA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL Principats. (1) Dr. Charles D. 
Dean, 120 Normal Ave., Billings. (2) A. B. 
Guthrie, 430 Burlington Ave., Billings 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—DEPARTMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Margaret 
M. Cronin, 108 S, Taylor St., Manchester. 
(2) Bernice Ray, Hanover 

NEW JERSEY—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Av 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Bertha M. Lyons, Cen- 
tral School, Vineland. (2) Chester R. 
Stroup, Nassau Street School, Princeton 

NEW YORK—AssOcIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Raymond W. 
Arnold, Roosevelt School, Kenmore. (2) 
Charles W. Joyce, 719-721 Sibley Tower 
Bldg., Rochester 

NORTH CAROLINA—DIvIsION oF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) R. L. Blevins, 
Mineral Spring School, Winston-Salem, (2) 
Louise Dowtin, William Street School, Golds- 


ro 

OHIO—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. (1) . B. Cleaver, Norwood 
View School, Norwood. (2) Robert L. Nash, 
Ninth Avenue School, Columbus 

OKLAHOMA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Joe F. Gary, Wash- 


’ 


aoe Irving School, Durant. (2) Griffin 
Biles, Will Rogers School, Madill 
OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ASSOCIATION. (1) Lynn N. Johnson, 713- 4th 
St., Oregon City. (2) Norman K. Hamilton, 
5905 E. Burnside St., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) A. Sterling King, 
55 > Avenue, Hershey. (2) Mrs. Johanna 
Havlick, 414 Ellerslie Ave., Ambler 
RHODE ISLAND—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Wilma S. Water 
man, 32 Briarcliffe Rd., Cranston. (2) Mu. 
Henrietta Mellor, 197 Main St., Pawtucket 
SOUTH CAROLINA—DEeEPARTMENT OF ELE 
MENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Cattle 
Darby, Ware Shoals. (2) Joel Kelley, Cayc 
SOUTH DAKOTA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERVISOR'S ASSOCIATION. (1) Mable 
Cummings, Rapid City. (2) Helen Neubautt, 
Aberdeen 
TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY ScHOOL  PRINC 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) J. H. Rochelle, Rt 
1, Ripley. (2) Bertha Forrest, 1162 Peabody, 
Memphis } 
TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER 
vIsoRS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Gladys _ Simons, 
Rt. 6, Box 543, Fort Worth. (2) Mrs. Op#! 
Eversole, Elementary School, Freeport 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


UTAH—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Lynn Hales, Dilworth School, 
Salt Lake City. (2) Russell E. Bjorklund, 
Grant School, Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA—DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Harriet L. Simpson, 
1224 Franklin Rd., Roanoke. (2) Margaret 
T. Clifton, 124 Third ‘St. N.W., Pulaski 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Arthur Bogen, 
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602 J St., Centralia. (2) George L. Cronquist, 
Rt. 12, Tacoma 

‘SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Mary T. 
Barrett, 522 Elm St., Huntington. (2) Cecil 
R. Gates, Second Ward School, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Walter Engelke, 
Nakoma School, Madison. (2) Lillian Simon- 
son, Marquette School, Madison 


SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


\ include organizations in counties, districts, zones, and 
similar divisions of the states. In the following roster the symbol 
(1) is used to indicate the person reported as president and (2) is 


used to indicate the secretary. 


ARIZONA—SaLT River VALLEY ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) J. H. Windes, 
Pendergast School, Tolleson. (2) Walter I. 
Murray, Dunbar School, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS—NorTHEAST ARKANSAS ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ‘ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Lillian Barton, 415 E, Nettleton Ave., Jones- 
boro, (2) Fred Boyd, Box 247, Leachville 


CALIFORNIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Bay SECTION. (1) Cora Enlow, 869 Ne- 
braska St., Vallejo. (2) Bernard Watson, 68 
Pierce Ave., San Jose , 

NortH Coast SECTION. (1) Walter Hill, 
Garberville. (2) Verna Moran, Loleta 

NORTHERN SECTION. (1) Richard T. Brown, 
Loomis. (2) Clay Caldwell, Grass Valley 

SOUTHERN SECTION. (1) Robert Brunner, 
1331 N. Catalina, Burbank. (2) Elizabeth 
Sullivan, Box 16, Chula Vista 

ConTRA Costa COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Clotilda O. Betzer, 
Wren Avenue School, Concord. (2) Myron 
Schussman, Woodrow Wilson School, Rich- 
mond 

Et Monte ScHoot District ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. Richard 
Brown, 706 E. Foothill Blvd., Monrovia. (2) 
Alvin Fickewirth, 621 Gage Ave., El Monte 

MERCED COUNTY ADMINISTRATORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) Fritz C. Rollins, 242 22nd St., 
Merced. (2) Mrs. Estelle Shifley, 225 E. 
20th St., Merced 

ORANGE COUNTY ADMINISTRATORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) Leo Varner, 1101 Calle Puente, 
San Clemente. (2) Elizabeth Dickerson, 1608 
E. Center St., Anaheim 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Roy C. Hill, 
Highland. (2) Mary Peters, Grove School, 
Ontario 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) William A. Shuey, 
San Tomas School, Campbell. (2) Elton 
Thompson, Los Altos School, Los Altos 

SonoMA CouNTy ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Nellie C. Schwartz, 
728 Sixth St., Petaluma. (2) Carl J. Penn, 
1119 Morgan St., Santa Rosa 

STANISLAUS COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Richard M. Moon, 
Box 278, Waterford. (2) Ivan Chappell, 

Rt. 5, Box 868-B, Modesto 


TULARE COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Bernadine Wierson, 
129 §. Blackstone, Tulare. (2) Mrs. Bess 
Redmond, 643 Gem Ave., Tulare 


COLORADO—ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL PRINCI- 


PALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

EASTERN DISTRICT—COLORADO SPRINGS 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Kenneth D. 
Chandler, Columbia School, Colorado Springs. 
(2) Charles Day, Helen Hunt School, Colo- 
rado Springs 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT—PUEBLO PRINCIPALS’ 
AND COORDINATORS’ CLUB. (1) Thora Sisson, 
Lake View School, Pueblo. (2) Everett Eiker- 
mann, Fountain School, Pueblo 

WESTERN District. (1) Donald Jensen, 
Hall Ave., Grand Junction. (2) Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Blackwell, Rt. 1, Grand Junction 


FLORIDA—Dapr County ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Lorraine Byrnes, 228 
N. W. 10th Ave., Miami. (2) Mrs. Bertha 
Webb, 287 N. W., 31st St., Miami 

DuvaL CouNTY ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Wilton L. 
Braddock, re a | Glen School, Jack- 
sonville. (2) Erma rayer, Spring Park 
School, Jacksonville 

ORANGE COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLuB. (1) Mrs. Opal H. Johnson, Belle Isle 
Rd., Orlando. (2) Annie Connel, Tildenville 

PINELLAS COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Vera Fogarty, 
North Shore School, St. Petersburg. (2) Mrs. 
raaee Bailey, Lakewood School, St. Peters- 
urg 


GEORGIA—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 

First District. (1) Mrs. Zenobia Hims, 
209 E. 57th St., Savannah, (2) Joseph P. 
Williamson, Box 25, Sylvania 

Seconp District. (1) J.°C. Booth, Junior 
High School, Tifton. (2) Bertha Faircloth, 
Highland School, ‘Albany 

HIRD District—East. (1) D. H. Bar- 
wick, 502 Grant St., Fitzgerald. (2) Mrs. 
Imogene Manley, Midway Elementary School, 
Eastman 

Turd District—WestT. (1) R. L. Buxton, 
Wynnton School, Columbus. (2) Mrs. J. H. 
Morgan, Furlow School, Americus | 

FourtH District. (1) Mrs. Annie Burns, 
Barnesville. (2) Mrs. Martha W. Medcalf, 
Thomaston 
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FirtH District. (1) Mrs. Margaret Brown, 
E. Rivers School, Atlanta. (2) Beulah Camp- 
bell, Glenwood ‘School, Decatur 

StxTH District. (1) Rosa Parker, Rt. 2, 
Macon. (2) Mrs. Mamie C. Carter, Rt. 2, 
Macon 

SEVENTH District. (1) Mrs. J. C. Smith, 
Third Street School, Cedartown. (2) Mrs. 
J. P. Stubbs, Elementary School, Summerville 

E1cHtH District. (1) Mrs. J. W. Pinks- 
ston, Valdosta. (2) Mrs. W. L. McLendon, 
Waycross 

NINTH District. (1) Charles C. Tate, 
seSerhem. (2) Louise McKinney, Rabun 

ap 
TENTH District—NortH. (1) Mrs. A. D. 
Gaskin, William Robinson School, Augusta. 
(2) Mrs. Louise W. Lee, Watkinsville 

Biep COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Wilhelmina C. Little, 
325 North Ave., Macon. (2) Mrs. Mildred 
S. Clements, 146 Forest Ave., Macon 

RICHMOND COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Alcander B. Tarver, Martha Lester 
School, Augusta. (2) George W. Ward, 
Davidson School, Augusta 


ILLINOIS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ROUND- 
TABLE OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS. (1) Leslie C. 
Hedberg, North School, Des Plaines. (2) 
O. L. Detwiler, Greenwood School, Wau- 
kegan 

EVANSTON PRINCIPALS’ CLuB, Dist. 75. 
(1) Gertrude Kisch, 2519 Ridge Ave., Evans- 
ton, (2) Mrs. Grace Frey, 738 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston 


INDIANA—VANDERBURGH ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) iH B. McCutchan, 
Harwood School, Evansville. (2) Harold 
Weisman, Daniel Wertz School, Evansville 

Vico CouNTy ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
Cius. (1) Mrs. Nila Manuel, 2132 Eighth 
Ave., Terre Haute. (2) Mrs. Mary Carnes, 
20119 N. Tenth St., Terre Haute 


LOUISIANA—Cappo ParisH SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Gladys Hendrick, 
701 Pierre Ave., Shreveport. (2) Kayte Lee 
Posey, 2600 Barret, Shreveport 


MARYLAND—ALLEGHENY COUNTY ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Anne 
Tennant, Cumberland. (2) Alice McCormick, 
Midland School, Midlan 

BALTIMORE COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
WHITE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
(1) F. Dawes Garret, Parkton. (2) M. Ruth 
Guyton, 3101 Belair Rd., Baltimore 

PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Harold 
Daugherty, University Park School, Hyatts- 
ville. (2) La Vonne Patterson, Lanham 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Bess Young, Wood- 
side School, Silver Spring. (2) Mrs. Alice 
Quick, Bradley School, Bethesda 


MINNESOTA—SouTHEASTERN MINNESOTA 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
L. M. Pennock, Hawthorne School, Rochester. 
te R. Larson, Garfield School, Fari- 
au 


MISSOURI—St. Louts County ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Joe W. Smith, 
3001 Nordic Dr., St. Louis. (2) Harrison E. 
Dugger, Mark Twain School, Brentwood 


ay > amen te neem PRINCIPALS’ 

SSOCIATION. - Montgomery Gregory, 

507 N. Ohio Ave., Atlantic City. (2) 
Kathryn R. Morgan, 112 S$. Oxford Ave., 
Atlantic City 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ATLANTIC COUNTY ASSOCIATION OF PuBLic 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS. 
(1) Frances R. Large, 14 N. Rhode Island 
Ave., Atlantic City. (2) Miriam B. Bennett. 
6 S. 16th St., Longport 

BERGEN COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) George Swan, Lowell 
School, Teaneck. (2) Eleanor M. Gal, Sylvan 
School, Rutherford 

Essex County ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Charles L. King, Mt. Ver- 
non ‘School, Irvington. (2) Charles H. Dal. 
— North Caldwell School, North Cald 
we 


NEW YORK—CENTRAL WESTERN ZONE ELE. 
MENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. Chair. 
man: Mrs. Sabra T. Harris, 130 Gibbs St., 
Rochester 

NIAGARA FRONTIER ELEMENTARY Stupy 
Group. (2) Clifford M. Gould, Public 
Schools, Kenmore 

ROCKLAND COUNTY ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Arthur Hartmuller, 
Public School, Orangeburg. (2) Edwin Mc- 
Causland, New York City 


OHIO—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 
NORTHWESTERN DIstTRICT. (1) Dest C. 
Shaffer, 1500 N. Cole, Lima. (2) Edythe 
Louys, Fields School, Fostoria 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS OF SUBURBAN 
CLEVELAND. (1) Helen Evans, 3714 Gridley 
Rd., Shaker Heights. (2) Alice Schmelter, 
2642 Kingston Rd., Cleveland Heights 
VALLEY MEN’S ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Don Everitt, Dale Park 
School, Mariemont. (2) Carl H. Albrecht, 
William Avenue School, Norwood 


OREGON—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 

CENTRAL REGION. (1) Lloyd Lewis, 
Crooked River School, Prineville. (2) Kath- 
ryn Smith, Hood River 

EASTERN REGION. (1) Clifford Norris, 
Hermiston. (2) Art Smith, Vale 

NORTHWESTERN REGION. (1) Wayne Jor- 
don, McMinnville. (2) Kenneth Ramey, Wil- 
lamina 

SOUTHERN REGION. (1) Austin Haddock, 
Murphy. (2) Ann Sloan, Grants Pass _ 

WESTERN REGION. (1) Calvin Martin, 
Newport. (2) Evangeline Little, Depoe Bay 

MULTNOMAH COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) Thomas A. Leupp, 3142 N.E. 
87th Place, Portland. (2) Gordan Russell, 
Gresham 


PENNSYLVANIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION DIS- 
trict. (1) Jack Livingston, Box 27, Em- 
orium. (2) Gertrude Fleming, 77 School St., 
Bradford 

McKEAN ALL-CouNTY ELEMENTARY PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Royce O. Johnson, 
Port Allegany. (2) Gertrude Fleming, 77 
School St., Bradford 

PHILADELPHIA ‘SUBURBAN ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS’ ‘ASSOCIATION. (1) J. O. Carson, 
324 Greenwood Ave., eee. (2) Sara 
F. Baum, Box 921, Chalfont. 


TENNESSEE—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL  PRINCI- 

PALS’ ASSOCIATIONS: 
East TENNESSEE 

ANDERSON COUNTY. (1) Claude Sharp, 
Andersonville. (2) Mrs. Alice Davis, Oliver 
Springs 

Birount County. (1) Kenneth Blades, 
Box 368, Maryville. (2) Annie Hicks, Rt. 2, 
Maryville 
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SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


CARTER COUNTY. (1) Raymond Wood, 
Valley Forge. (2) Mrs. Mary Phipps, Wa- 
tauga 

CLAIBORNE COUNTY. (1) Lewis Holt, New 
Tazewell. (2) Leonard Bush, Tiprell 

GREENE COUNTY. (1) Naomi Johnson, Rt. 
——— (2) Mrs. Clara Gray, Greene- 
ville 

HAMILTON County. (1) J. E. Brown, 
3109 Berkley Dr., Chattanooga. (2) R. W. 
Bohanan, Court House, Chattanooga 

Knox County. (1) Fred Baier, Jr., 803 
N. Fourth Ave., Knoxville. (2) Mrs. Edna 
B. Benson, 3004 Linden Ave., Knoxville 

SEQUATCHIE COUNTY. (1) Clyde Hale, 
Dunlap. (2) Whitney W. Watson, Dunlap 

SULLIVAN COUNTY. (1) Paul Stone, Rt. 2, 
Bristol. (2) Mrs. Nell Freeman, Kingsport 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. (1) Paul Gourley, 
Lamar School, eee. (2) Fred Graybeal, 
Washington College 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
CrocKETT County. (1) R. H. James, 
Rt. 3, Friendship. (2) Mrs. Sue C. Gaba, 
Alamo 

Dyer County. (1) Albert L. Hulme. Rt. 
2, Dyersburg. (2) Mrs. Horace Hassell, Rt. 1, 
Dyersburg 
Gipson County. (1) Edward Wingo, 
Milan. (2) Mrs. Jamie C. Harris, Trenton 
HarDIN County. (1) Paul Counce, Savan- 
nah. (2) Grace Pyron, Counce 
Haywoop County. (1) T. E. Holt, 
— (2) Mrs. Ellis Powell, Rt. 3, 
ells 
Henry County. (1) Charles K. Pullens, 
Henry. (2) Mrs. Catherine L. Hopkins, Box 
544, Paris 
LAUDERDALE COUNTY. (1) S. E. Pierce, 
Ripley 
West TENNESSEE 

BEDFORD COUNTY. (1) Mrs. James Cortner, 
Rt. 4, Shelbyville. (2) Mrs. Kate Parker, 
Shelbyville 
Cray County. (1) H. F. Srygley, Red 
Boiling Springs. 

DavipsoN County. (1) William B. Davis, 
1451 Williams Ferry Rd., Nashville. (2) 
Frances Patterson, Donelson 
_DeKaLts County. (1) Vesper B. Pistole, 
Liberty. (2) Lucille Farrell, Smithville 

FENTRESS COUNTY. (1) Foster Atkins, 
Clarkrange. 

Jackson County. (1) O. C. Norton, 
Gainesboro. (2) Mrs. Hugh Lee Pharis, Rt. 1, 
Granville 
LAWRENCE CouNTY. (1) Lacy Gibbs, 
Leoma. (2) Mrs. Bernice Walker, Crestview 
Maury County. (1) Fred Ingram, Santa 
Fe. (2) Mrs. Clyde Hargrove, Culleoka 
OveRTON County. (1) J. A. Thrasher, 
Livingston. (2) Mrs. Pearl Stonecipher, Hil- 
horn 
PUTNAM CounTY. (1) Wada Grace, Bax- 
_ (2) ‘Mrs. Lorraine Maddux, Buffalo Val- 
cy 

ROBERTSON COUNTY. (1) Claiborn Steward, 
Orlinda. (2) Margaret Kiger, Adairville, Ky. 

RUTHERFORD COUNTY. (1) Mrs. A. R. 
Craddock, Hall’s Hill School, Lascassas. (2) 
Mrs. Jesse Sublett, Rt. 3, Murfreesboro 

WILLIAMSON CounTy. (1) John B. Edge, 
Thompson Station. (2) Carl H. Walker, 
Triangle School, Fairview 

Witson County. (1) Pauline Hunt, Oak- 
land School, Lebanon. (2) Mrs. W. H. 
Stephens, Martha 
TEXAS—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
vIsORS’ ASSOCIATION. 

District 4. (1) Dean Bennett, Public 
Schools, Big Spring. (2) Mrs. H. H. Ruther- 
ford, Box 27, Big Spring 


WASHINGTON—ELEMENTARY 
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District 5. (1) J. Pope Koon, Box 414, 
Cleburne 

District 10. (1) Charles L. Jones, Ridge- 
top School, Austin. (2) Irene Prine, Cor- 
sicana 

DistRicT 11. (1) Ben Featherstone, Big 
Lake. (2) Lucille Harris, 910 Guadalupe, San 
Angelo 

ALAMO District. (1) L. C. Liston Seguin. 
(2) Tom F. Daniels 925 Prescott Kerrville 


UTAH—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ AS- 


SOCIATION. 

ALPINE District. (1) Melvin Beckstrand, 
130 E. Fourth N., American Fork. (2) Cecil 
R. Hansen, 184 W. Main, American Fork 

GRANITE District. (1) R. C. Holmes, 
4502 S. Redwood Rd., Salt Lake City. (2) 
Hyrum Hilton, 1470 Harrison Ave., Salt Lake 
Citv 

Neso District. (1) Willis Hill, Spanish 
Fork. (2) Robert A. Nelson, Spanish Fork 

Sevier Districr. (1) Ellis M. Wade, An- 
nabella. (2) J. E. Christensen, Richfield 

NorTHWEST REGION. (1) Lynn Hales, Dil- 
worth School, Salt Lake City. (2) Harvey 
Stahlei, Timpanogos School, Provo 

Box ELDER CouNTY. (1) Vaughn Wassom, 
Willard. (2) Victor J. Bott, Brigham City 

CacHE County. (1) Dean _ Christensen, 
Wellsville. (2) Darrell Hyde, Smithfield 

Weser County. (1) John Chadwick, 
Rt. 3, Ogden. (2) Wheatly J. Taylor, Rt. 2, 
Ogden 

Davis ScHOoL District ASSOCIATION OF 
ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS. (1) E. 
Lamar Parkin, 225 E. Second N., Bountiful 


VERMONT—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 


CIATION. 

NORTHEASTERN DIstrRIcT. (1) Walter J. 
Vorse, Mathewson School, Barre. (2) Eleanor 
re Portland Street School, St. Johns- 

ury 

‘NORTHWESTERN District. (1) Phillip H. 
Mathewson, Union School, Montpelier. (2) 
Mrs. Florence Horsford, Shelburne Village 
School, Shelburne 

‘SOUTHEASTERN District. (1) Martha 
Goodrich, Green Street School, Brattleboro. 
(2) Harold Miller, North Springfield 

SOUTHWESTERN District. (1) William 
Vassar, Barstow School, Chittenden. (2) 
Hazel Goodnough, Forest Dale 


VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

FarRFAX COUNTY. (1) Audrey Snodgrass, 
202 Gibson St., Falls Church. (2) Mrs. Zella 
Keys, Centreville School, Herndon 

Norro_k County. (1) Mabel R. Kiracofe, 
246 S. Blake Rd., Norfolk. (2) Mrs. Olga 
Jensen Curling, 716 Redgate Ave., Norfolk 

ROANOKE County. (1) Frances Adkins, 
913 Cottage St., Vinton. (2) Inez Hutcherson, 
Boones Mill 


PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. ; 
OLYMPIC PENINSULA. (2) Ray B. Hinder- 
lie, Rt. 4, Box 329, Port Ofchard 
SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON. (1) Torger J. 
Lee, Shelton. (2) O. C. Woods, McCleary 


WEST VIRGINIA—ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


ASSOCIATION. wat 
BarsourR County. (1) Clyde Phillips, 
Belington. (2) Fern Mellie, Philippi . , 
BERKELEY COUNTY. (1) George Whitehair, 
374 Boyd Ave., oy * (2) Mrs. Mary 
C. Myers, Rt. 2, Box 43, artinsburg 
BrAxTON County. (1) Clifford Clem, 
Gassaway. (2) Victor Berry, Burnsville 
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BROOKE County. (1) Clyde Jones, Rt. 2, 
Wellsburg. (2) Sarah F. Cooper, 2019 
Charles St., Wellsburg 

Cay County. (1) Dallas Morris, Ivydale. 
(2) Mrs. Pearl Poling, Clay 

ODDRIDGE COUNTY. (1) Arel Powell, Rt. 
2, Salem. (2) Gertrude Smith, Salem 

Fayette County. (1) Hugh Cavendish, 
Danese. (2) J. R. Deitz, Winona 

_GRANT CouNTY. (1) Merlin Reel, Mays- 
ville. (2) Irene Feaster, Maysville 

HANCOCK County. (1) George H. Camp- 
bell, 3233 Orchard St., Cove Station, Weirton 

JACKSON County. (1) Marshall W. Jones, 
Fairplain. (2) Hermon Hutton, Fairplain 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. (1) Fulton Winter- 
moyer, Ranson. (2) Harry J. Lawson, Bolivar 

NAWHA CouNTY. (1) Mrs. Alice Mur- 
ray, 904 W. Second St., Charleston. (2) Mrs. 
Ora ‘Mae Paling, 3904 Washington Ave., 
Charleston 

Lewis County. (1) Oris Simons, Jane 
Lew. (2) Blaine Rollyson, Roanoke 

LINCOLN County. (1) Frank W. Stanley, 
Branchland. (2) Mrs. Lillian Locke, West 
Hamlin 

McDoweELt County. (1) J. K. Tandy, 
War. (2) Margaret Dudas, Gary 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


I 


secretary. 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON ELEMENTARY ‘SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
Crus. (1) Edith Allen, 203 Choccolocco, 
Oxford. (2) Mrs. D. A. McKay, Glen 
Addie School 

BIRMINGHAM ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Preuit Holland, Avondale School. (2) 
Fannie Mae Riddle, Curry School 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATORS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Martin C, Tate, Grant 
School. (2) Gertrude James, 125 E. Lincoln 
St. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort SMITH PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. (1) 
ee W. Winner, DuVal School. (2) Joe 
edwine, Rogers School 

LitrLeE Rock PRINCIPALS’ ROUND TABLE. (1) 
H. T. Ziegler, 5428 Southwood Rd. (2) 
Mrs. Ethel Fairfield, 1600 Arch St. 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) John L. Horning, Cragmont 
School. (2) Frank Wylde, Longfellow 
School 

GLENDALE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Clarence J. Hardy, 5287 Col- 
lege View Ave. (2) June Hamill, 1446 
Dwight Dr. 

LONG BEACH ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Harold I. Judson, 4317 
Greenbriar Rd. (2) Marion Wells, 282 
Cherry Ave. 

Los ANGELES ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. (1) Leonard 
Dykes, 3520 Motor Ave. (2) Keitha R. 

odder, 2030 Selby Ave. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


MERCER COUNTY. (1) Basil White, Rt. 3, 
Bluefield. (2) Peyton Hurst, Highland Ave., 
Bluefield 

MINERAL County. (1) S. T. McGee, Key 
ser. (2) Frank Burgess, Elk Garden 

MONROE County. (1) Mrs. Eva S. Peters, 
Union. (2) Madeline C. Gilchrist, Union 

PLEASANTS CouNTy. (1) E. E. Simonton, 
Belmont. (2) Quentin Evans, St. Marys 

POCAHONTAS COUNTY. (1) Benny Stump, 
Hillsboro. (2) Macel K. Harris, Green Bank 

RANDOLPH County. (1) J. J. Meadows, 
Rt. 1, Montrose. (2) Harry Smith, Montrose 

RItTcHIER County. (1) Earl J. ‘Anderson, 
Harrisville. (2) Earl N. Smith, Harrisville 

ROANE COUNTY. (1) Paul Brannon, Spen- 
cer. (2) Herbert Garrett, Spencer 

TAYLoR County. (1) John Pollard, Flem- 
ington. (2) Reneous Nuzum, Grafton 

PSHUR COUNTY. (1) Arnett Wilfong, 
Buckhannon. (2) Zula Shomo Davis, Buck- 
hannon 

WETZEL County. (1) Herman Bradley, 
Jechaomburg. (2) May Ruth, New Martins. 
ville 

Wirt County. (1) Wanda Smith, Rt. 3, 
peaty. (2) Mrs. Carmen P. Gibson, Eliza- 
et 


N THE following roster the symbol (1) is used to indicate the 
person reported as president and (2) is used to indicate the 


San D1eGO ADMINISTRATORS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. 
Helen S. Bess, Box 494, Point Loma Sta. 
(2) Mrs. Mary Maull, 1534 Madison Ave. 

SAN FRANCISCO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Ethel E. Dunc- 
ing, Pacific Heights School. (2) Mabel 
Delavan, McCoppin School 

SAN JOSE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Bernard Watson, Horace Mann 
School. (2) Mrs. Esther Wolliscroft, Hes- 
ter School 

STOCKTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Fred Spooner, 
726 N. San Joaquin ‘St. (2) Clifton 0. 
Adcock, 2201 Mission Rd. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Thomas B. Doherty, Jr., Lincoln 
School. (2) LeRoy E. Ellinwood, Buena 
Vista Schoo 

DENVER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Pearl Queree, Edison School. 
(2) Alvin Yordy, Mitchell School 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Crus. (1) Laura Huenerberg, 889 Howar 
Ave. (2) Catherine H. O’Brien, 458 Haw- 

ley Ave. a 

BristoL Principats’ CLus. (1) Willard E. 
Marshall, Callen School. (2) Harold RB. 
French, 81 Everett St. 

HARTFORD PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Thomas J. McDonough, 587 Broadview 
Ter. (2) Mildred L. Lake, 320 Wethers- 
field Ave. 

New Haven Princrpars’ Crus. (1)_ Jose 

hine Sansone, Lovell School, (2) Frances 
mith, Welch School 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


WATERBURY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
— A. _Freney, 121 Waterville St. (2) 
ita M. Fitz-Maurice, 155 Chipman St. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Alma M. Shugrue, 
Kingsman School. (2) Thelma E, Fryer, 
Keene School 


FLORIDA 


TAMPA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL. 
(1) Florence Wallace, 201 S. Armenia. 
(2) Mrs. Mary Maniscalco, 905 25th Ave. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, 
(1) Mrs. Frances B. Temple, 2720 Memo- 
rial Dr. S. E. (2) Mary Sue Burns, 890 
Juniper St. N. E. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Mrs. Evange- 
line H. Fahy, 220 S. State ‘St. (2) Mrs. 
Sophie M. Reiffel, 220 S. State St. 

Auxiuiary VI. (1) Catherine C. Leach, 6710 
Merrill Ave. (2) Louise Kripner, 6534 
Stewart Ave. 

ELLA FLracc YOUNG CLUB FOR WOMEN 
PRINCIPALS. (1) Margaret M. Urquhart, 
Portage Park School. (2) Margaret M. 
Fitzgerald, Hamilton School 

WAUKEGAN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSSO- 
CIATION. (1) John _L, Miller, 1420 Cor- 
nelia. (2) Emily E. Miller, 666 Maple 
Ave., Lake Bluff 


INDIANA 


BLOOMINGTON PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) F. L. 
Templeton, Central School. (2) Ben John- 
son, McCalla School 

ELKHART ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Harold O. Sarber, 1504 E. Beardsley. 
(2) Violette O'Dell, 130 N. Second St. 

INDIANAPOLIS ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Charles Sunthimer, 
3490 Birchwood. (2) Mrs. Byrl McClure, 
2110 N. New Jersey 

LAFAYETTE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Charles Z. Switzer, 1436 South 
St. (2) H. E. Sweeney, 1721 Charles St. 

MUNCIE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Kenneth J. Petro, Roosevelt School. 
(2) Dougan K. Whybrew, Washington 
School 

SoutH BEND ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) I. F. Newhard, 1351 E. Victoria. 
ie? tenis M. Suchanek, 117 N. St. Louis 

vd. 


IOWA 


Cepak Rapips DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. (1) Clarence Luvaas, 
ares School, (2) Inga Tapper, Polk School 

Des Moines ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Lorene Lightfoot, 2640 Cottage Grove. 
(2) Doris Morgan, 2800 Grand 

Dusuque ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Hilda Dieterich, Jackson School. (2) 
Grace 'M. Ryan, Prescott School 

MASON ‘City ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1). Lena Nicholas, 951 E. State 
St. (2) Eva Scott, 108 Kirk Apt. 

OtruMwa PrINcIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Albert 
Wagner, 625 Hamilton. (2) Donald R. 
Eells, 414 N. Benton 

Stoux Crry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Lucille March, 2324 Nebraska 
- (2) H. E. Van Pelt, 1004 S. Cornelia 
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KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION. (1) Orville Kerr, 311 W. 13th 
St. (2) Don E, Rankin, 407 N. Maple 

Kansas City, Kansas, ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS’ CLus. (1) Ivy Howard, 1842 N. 
— St. (2) Marie Brotherson, 644 Ohio 


ve. 

SALINA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLuB, (1) 
Aganetha Entz, 448 S. Ninth St. (2) Lil- 
lian Zeigler, 226 S. Eighth St. 

WICHITA ELEMENTARY INCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Jessie Thompson, 2100 W. Douglas. 
(2) Althea Smith, 3202 E. Second St. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Paul E. 
i? 155 N. Hite Ave. (2) Mrs. Virginia 
. Franklyn, 1305 Cypress St. 
LOUISVILLE PRINCIPALS’ CouNcIL. (1) J. 
Bryant Cooper, 3212 Dumesnil. (2) Mabel 
L. Coleman Randle, 633 E. Hill ‘St. 


LOUISIANA 


New ORLEANS PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Helen W. Heap, 1403 Webster. (2) Carrie 
Grehan, 3512 St. Charles Ave. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Mrs. Marie W. Frank, School 
234. (2) Goldie Schimmel, School 27 

BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF ADMINISTRATORS 
AND SUPERVISORS IN COLORED SCHOOLS. 
(1) William N. Parrott, 1312 W. Lanvale 
St. (2) Sara I. Sampson, 741 Dolphin St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Winifred P. Upton, 10 Highland Ave. 
(2) Leora E. Richardson, 15 Dow St., 
West Somerville 

FALL RIVER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Florence M. Paquin, 319 Middle St. 
(2) Adelaide Trainor, 49 Winter St. 

HoLyokE WOMEN PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Lillian Donoghue, 309 Walnut St. (2) Re- 
becca L. Donahue, 7 Chestnut St. 

LAWRENCE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Mary A. Twomey, 70 Avon St. 
(2) Beatrice A. McPhee, 188 Bailey St. 

MEDFORD WOMEN PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Helen “<7 36 Tainter St. (2) Ellen 
C. Doherty, 21 Bradlee Rd. 

New BEDFORD PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Clarence E. MaGuire, 39 Wilding St., 
eames (2) Mary C. Gleason, 74 Park 
t 


WORCESTER PRINCIPALS’ CLUB, (1) Elizabeth 
S. McManus, 25 Vassar St. (2) Helga E. 
Peterson, 71 Brattle St. 


MICHIGAN 
Bay City ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Frances’ Lutbrand, Dolsen 


School. (2) Margaret Griffiths, McKinley 
School 

DETROIT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Edward J. Knighton, 9047 
Beverly Ct. (2) Marjorie A. Mahoney, 5108 
Audubon Rd. 

FLINT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) 
Josephine McDougall, 829 Dickinson St. 
(2) Mary Gorr, 1807 Iroquois St. 

HazeEt ParRK ADMINISTRATORS’ CLuB. (1) 
Avis M. Blakeslee, Wanda School. (2) Mar- 
jorie W. Long, Hoover School 
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JACKSON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Gerald White, 2901 Kibby Rd. (2) Mar- 
cella Hendershot, Grass Lake 

KALAMAZOO PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Pearl 
Schoolcraft, Woodrow Wilson ‘School. (2) 
Homer C. Davis, Lincoln School 

MUSKEGON PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
CounciLt. (1) Geneva Aamodt, Froebel 
School. (2) Mrs. Fay Mack Scharmer, 
Hackley Manual Training School 

PONTIAC PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Mrs. Ruth 
H. Wait, 148 Ogemaw Rd. 

SAGINAW ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Irene Noey, 2016 Allegan. (2) Julia 
Smith, 2028 Adams Blvd. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Adolph Juten, 221 Kent 


Rd. (2) Glen Card, 1932 Lawn St. 
ROCHESTER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Howard Rask, Lincoln School. 
(2) John Nelson, Edison School 
St. Paut ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) George Berry, Longfellow School. (2) 
Lena Kress, Deane School 


MISSISSIPPI 
MERIDIAN PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) Ethel 
Thompson, South Side School. (2) Gussie 


Majure, Highland School 


MISSOURI 

KANsAS City ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Bess Dahl, Linwood School. (2) Mrs. 
Nelle Dabney, Delano School 

St. JosePH ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Opal Moore, 4115 King Hill Ave. (2) 
Lloyd Glenn, 3513 St. Joseph Ave. 

St. Louis ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Mabel Boss, Garfield 
School. (2) E. S. Lehmann, Oak Hill 
School 

St. Louis CLuB OF WOMEN PRINCIPALS. (1) 
Ethel M. Wurdack, 1285 Oak Ct. (2) Lu- 


cille Noble, 247 Forest Ave., Webster 
Groves 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 


Cius. (1) Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar. (2) 
Mrs. Zell Sahn, 4175 Cass St. 


NEW JERSEY 
ELIZABETH PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, School 14, (2) 


Mary M. Barron, School 18 

NEWARK PuBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Pasquale Sozio, Madison 
School. (2) William B. Hargrove, Elliott 
Street School 

PATERSON PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) AI- 
fred Knopf, School 9. (2) Alice Cosine, 
School 10 

PLAINFIELD ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Charles Predmore, Washington School. 
(2) Courtland V. Davis, Evergreen School 


NEW YORK 

‘MOUNT VERNON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Dr. Charles W. Stokes, 
29 Hamilton Ave. (2) Georgia Odell, 8 
E. Fourth St. 

New YorK PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Katherine E. Sullivan, School 168 Man. 
2) Dr. Benjamin E. ‘Strumpf, 425 E, 145th 
t 


ROCHESTER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CouNCIL. (1) Marguerite Hulbert, 208 
Goodman St. N. (2) Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Voss, 156 Field St. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


SYRACUSE MEN PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Adelbert Northrop, 345 
oo Ave. (2) William Bowin, 420 

. Raynor Ave. 


OHIO 

AKRON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASsSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Inez Clinger, 349 Cole Ave. (2) 
Florence Danforth, Margaret Park School 

CANTON PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Halbert 
White, Timken High School. (2) Lena M. 
Fowler, 1332 Logan Ave. N.W. 

CINCINNATI ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. 
(1) Helen Berterman, Central Fairmount 
School. (2) Merner Call, Dyer School 

CLEVELAND ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Mrs. Edna M. Skelly, Fulton School, 


Cleveland Heights. (2) Mrs. Hazel M. 
Walker Hayes School 
COLUMBUS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 


CIATION. (1) Dorothy Weagly, Dana Ave- 
nue School. (2) ‘Paul E. Swinger, 266 
E. 13th Ave. 

DaYTON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) John Roweton, 105 N. Hedges 
St., (2) Opal DeVilbiss, 7 Maple St., 
Trotwood 

HAMILTON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AsSO- 
CIATION. (1) Clarence A. Wheeler, 140 
Ross Ave. (2) James Holcomb, Woodlawn 
Ave 


LIMA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Doyt Shaffer, Rt. 6. (2) Helen Miller, 
316 Harrison Ave. 

TOLEDO ‘PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPERVISORS’ CLUB. 
(1) Myrtie York, 2035 Forest Ave. (2) 
Dean E. Burget, 2666 Merrimac Blvd. 

YOUNGSTOWN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 


SOCIATION. (1) Alice Brown, Garfield 
School. (2) Robert W. Waters, Monroe 
School 

OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA City ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Ed Marshall, 2012 N. 
Flynn. (2) Ila C. Furr, 1121 N. W. 43rd 
St 


TuLtsA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIAN. (1) C. L. Jester, 1412 E. 35th Place 
(2) Roger Shepherd, 2141 S. Florence 
Place 


OREGON 
PORTLAND ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Maurice Weiss, Alameda School. 
(2) Alice Smith, 4907 N.E. Mallory 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ALTOONA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 

SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Marian 

Lloyd, 1211 15th St. (2) Mary Reifsteck, 
119 Loyd St. 

Erte ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(1) Beatrice Farrell, 1416 Pearce Park. 
(2) Mrs. Marie Beigle, 1316 W. 28th St. 

LANCASTER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) Carl McComsey, 17 Willis 
Lane. (2) Alma F. Trout, 225 Pearl St. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. (1) Mrs. 
Margaret Efraemson, Merion Gardens, 
Merion (2) Lillian B. Pote, 8231 New 


Second St., Elkins Park : 

PITTSBURGH ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) William Koehler, 1341 Varner_ Rd. 
(2) Dr. Bernice Storey, 3955 Bigelow Blvd. 

YorK ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CiuB. (1) 
Henry W. Hopewell, 310 S. Pershing Ave. 
2) Ruth R. Ensminger, 1423 N. George 
t. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


RHODE ISLAND 

EASt PROVIDENCE PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
Frank Lally, Grove Avenue School. (2) 
Mrs. Miranda Willoughby, Grove Avenue 
School 

PROVIDENCE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ Asso- 
CIATION. (1) Marion B. Bray, 101 Tupelo 
Hill Dr., Cranston. (2) Charlotte C. Ten- 
nant, 95 University Ave. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHARLESTON PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) John E. 


Rogers, Mitchell School. (2) Ruthe Keever, 
Crafts School 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
S10ux FALLS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 


(1) R. C. McIntyre, Lowell School. (2) 
Herbert Hartshorn, 109 Washington H.S. 


TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
CLus. (1) Roy B. Terry, 306 Clifton 
og: (2) Mrs. Clara Haynes, 609 Hous- 
ton St. 

ELIZABETHTON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 


Cius. (1) Mrs. Fred M. Lewis, 804 Broad 
St. (2) Mrs. James E. Bowers, Box 321, 
Watauga Pike 

JOHNSON City ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) J. H. Mahoney. West 
Side School. (2) Mrs. T. B. Link, Stratton 
School 

KNOXVILLE PROFESSIONAL CLuB. (1) Nancy 
Sterling, 229 Elmwood. (2) Frances Wilks, 
2731 Woodbine 

MEMPHIS PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Pearl Deen, Bruce School. (2) Winton 
Simmons, Treadwell School 

NASHVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) T. S. Wade, 1531 Ninth 
Ave. N. (2) Mrs. Frances H. Smith, 1300 
56th Ave. N. 

Oak RipGE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. (1) W. Ross McGehee, Glen- 
wood School 


TEXAS 


ABILENE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLuB. (1) 
R. Milton Hix, 1717 ‘Swenson Ave. (2) 
James Roberson, Lamar School 

BEAUMONT ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SuPERvisors’ CLus. (1) S. W. Chambliss, 
Ogden School. (2) Helen Pool, Junker 
School 

Corpus CuHristt ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATION. (1) Wendell W. White- 
head, Savage School. (2) David Heimbock, 
David Hirsch School 

Dattas PrINcIPALs’ Crus. (1) Hollis H. 
Allen, 6317 Anita. (2) Paul M. Harris, 
3316 Rosedale 

Et Paso ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND Su- 
PERVISORS’ CLuB. (1) Guy B. McNiel, 
3824 Hastings St. (2) Alberta Morse, Vilas 
School 

Fort WortH ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Royce . Guerry, 2700 
Benbrook Dr. (2) Myrle Culwell, 4312 
Locke St. 
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GALVESTON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 


(1) Mrs. Marguerite Quibedeaux, 4122 
Ave. - (2) Bedford McKenzie, 2501 
ve. 


LUBBOCK PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Al- 
fred C. Smith, 2113 Eighth St. (2) Howard 
Day, 1605 Ave. S 

SAN ANTONIO ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND 
SUPERVISORS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Mrs. Isie 
Glimp, 143 Alexander Hamilton Dr. (2) 
yoo Lila Marshall, 1506 W. Cincinnati 

ve. 

TYLER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ AND SUPER- 
visors’ ASSOCIATION. (1) ._ oS. meee, 
1919 S. Kennedy. (2) Louise Glenn, 301 
S. Bois d’Arc 


UTAH 
LOGAN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Sherman Hansen, 718 Hillcrest 
Ave. (2) Hazel Adams, 363 E. Second N. 


OGDEN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ‘ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Don Barney, Quincy School. 
(2) Lee R. Cain, Lincoln Schoo 

VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Mrs. Lillian Noland, Lee School. (2) 
Mrs. Pauline Gorham, Jefferson School 

RICHMOND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, PRINCI- 
PALS’ DivIsION. (1) George Peterson, 30514 
E. Leigh St. (2) Mrs. Sara G. F. Holmes, 
2118 Greenwood Ave. 

RICHMOND PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION [ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY]. (1) Dr. F. B. 
Dixon, oa Marshall High School. (2) 
Dr. C. P. Ely, Westhampton ‘School 

ROANOKE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLUB. 
(1) Mrs. Esther H. Farrar, Lee Hy Park, 
Rt. 4 


WASHINGTON 

BREMERTON PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) 
Mrs. Marian Reynolds, Washington School. 
(2) Mona Helmer, Smith School 

SEATTLE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) J. B. 
Chichester, Van Asselt School. (2) Philip 
F. Ruidl, Whitworth School : 

SEATTLE Five O’cLock Stupy CLus. (1) Vic- 
tor H. Dickinson, 8110 20th St. N.E. (2) 
Don Olts, 5018 18th St. N.E. 

SEATTLE PROFESSIONAL STuDY CLuB. (1) 
Homer Davis, 15th Ave. S. & Lucile St. 
(2) Carl Barbo, 1729 Ravenna Blvd. 

SPOKANE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (1) Arthur G. Ewy, Grant School. 
(2) Olive Lowry, Edison School 


WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ ‘AS- 
SOCIATION. (1) Otto A. Birr, 2576 N. 
46th St. (2) Hannah Newman, 1255 N. 

46th St. 
RACINE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. (1) Carl 


Amundson, 425 Jones St. (2) M. Thomas 
Lucareli, 1014 Layard Ave. 


WYOMING 


CASPER ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS’ CLuB, (1) 
Dr. Luella M. King, 316 S. Kimball St. 
(2) Mrs. H. R. Arnold, 547 S. Grant St. 








AVAILABLE YEARBOOKS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


Studies in the Elementary School Principalship. Fifth Yearbook, 1926. 
300 p. $1.00. 

Projects in Supervision. Sixth Yearbook, 1927. 260 p. $1.00. 

The Elementary School Principalship. (Report of the Committee on 
Standards and Training.) Seventh Yearbook, 1928. 510 p. $1.00. 

Activities of the Principal. Eighth Yearbook, 1929. 400 p. $1.00. 

The Principal and Administration. Ninth Yearbook, 1930. 603 p. $1.00. 

Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child. Fifteenth Year- 
book, 1936. 448 p. $1.00. 

Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook, 1937. 
431 p. $1.00. 

Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School. Seventeenth Yeat- 
book, 1938. 480 p. $1.50. 

Enriching the Curriculum for the Elementary School Child. Eighteenth 
Yearbook, 1939. 480 p. $1.50. 

Language Aris in the Elementary School. Twentieth Yearbook, 1941. 
447 p. $2.00. 

In-Service Growth of School Personnel. Twenty-First Yearbook, 1942. 
352 p. $2.00. 

Elementary Schools: The Frontline of Democracy. Twenty-Second Yeat- 
book, 1943. 351 p. $2.00. 

Learning W orld Goodwill in the Elementary School. Twenty-Fifth Year- 
book, 1946. 368 p. $2.00. 

Spiritual Values in the Elementary School. Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 1947. 
352 p. $3.00. 

The Elementary School Principalship—Today and Tomorrow. Twenty: 
Seventh Yearbook, 1948. 412 p. $3.00. 

The Public and the Elementary School. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 1949. 
347 p. $3.00. ; 

Health in the Elementary School. Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, 1950. 383 P. 
$3.00. 


Discounts are given for more than one copy of the same publication, as follows: 2-9 copies, 
10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 copies or more, 331/, percent. Order from the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. 
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Accidents and first aid, 17, 120, 129. 
Accomplishments, 259-76. 


Administrative jurisdiction over health 
services, 14, 29, 33, 103, 114. 
Alameda County, California, Public 


Schools, 87, 152, 155, 201, 230. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, quoted, 32, 82, 265. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 36, 65. 

American Council on Education, quoted, 
143. 

American Hearing Society, 34. 

American Medical Association, 15, 173, 
275, 281. 

Attendance service, 108-109, 268. 

Andersen, Claire, 239. 

Anderson, Amelia, 261. 

Armstrong, Lillian, 158. 

Auburn, New York, Public Schools, 145. 

Avery, Elizabeth, 5. 


Baird, Catherine, 201. 

Baker, George H., 50. 

Barr, Ralph E., 170. 

Beginners’ day, 136-38. 

Bennett, Dorothy D., 177. 

Billet, Lynda M., 123. 

Blanchard, Vaughan S., 278. 

Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public Schools, 
t2i. 

Bly, Petra, 127. 

Boston, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 2. 

Brewer, Madison, 47. 

Brixey, Helon, 10. 

Bruening, Edward H., 132. 

Bugbee, Ruth S., 132. 

Buildings, school, 76-79, 151, 162-63. 

Buntyn, Marjorie, 33. 

Burbank, California, Public Schools, 27. 

Burdette, Eunice, 243. 


7 Washington College of Education, 
147, 

Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools, 78, 222. 
Christensen, Ella, 139. 

Clinton, Iowa, Public Schools, 118. 
Colleges and universities, 37-41, 47-49, 66- 
69, 119, 139-43, 149, 232-35, 270-75. 
— participation, 38, 42-43, 44-46, 

7-48 


Copeland, Pauline B., 156. 

Councils, health, 15, 30, 31-32, 37-41, 42- 
43, 47-48; pupil, 218-21. 

County services to local schools, 47-49, 
158-59, 205-206, 243-47. 

Crippled children, education of, 129, 165, 
173. 

Crump, Beatrice, 5. 

Curriculum in health, 18-21, 64-65, 73-74, 
195-97, 

Custodial service, 80-82. 
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Dallas, Texas, Public Schools, 213. 

Davis, Hazel, 5. 

Dental defects and their correction, 103, 
104, 108, 116, 120, 125, 131, 132-35, 
265, 281. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools, 23. 

Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools, 50, 278. 

Diseases, communicable, prevention of, 17, 
45, 49, 103-105, 110, 114-15, 125, 127- 
28, 129, 204-205, 219-20. 

Dolmar, Dorothy, 239. 

Dube, Dolores S., 5. 

Dunn, Mary, 106. 


Eastern Washington College of Education, 


f 

El Monte, California, Public Schools, 101, 
130, 172, 227. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, quoted, 226. 

Emotions, healthful development of, 86-99, 
123-24, 210-12, 215-17, 268, 279-80. 

Endicott, New York, Public Schools, 160. 

Environmental factors; see ‘Healthful 
school living.” 

Evaluation 180, 188, 259-76. 

Evans, George T., 110. 

Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools, 103, 
170. 


Ferguson, Miriam, 136. 
First aid, 17, 120, 129. 
Fisher, Anna Marie, 189. 
Franklyn, Virginia H., 177. 


Gabriel, Florence, 6. 

Games, 84-85. 

Garrett, Lucian P., Sr., 266. 

Georgia, Public Schools, 256. 

Gordon, Wesley Dexter, 152. 

Grau, R. T., 118. 

Greenwich, Connecticut, Public Schools, 
86. 

Guidance services, 35, 270-71. 


Hammond, Indiana, Public Schools, 110. 

Handicapped, education of, area defined, 
18; practices, 128-29, 145-74; in regu- 
lar classrooms, 147-51. 

Harlem, Montana, Public Schools, 44. 

Health clubs, 35-36, 189-94. 

Health department cooperation in school 
health program, 14, 33-36,-262, 281-82. 

Health Education Division, American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, quoted, 36, 65. 

Health examinations, or appraisal, 18, 30- 
31, 33-34, 48-49, 103-104, 106-108, 116, 
119, 124-25, 127-28, 136-38, 181, 240, 
266-67. 

Health habits, 71, 126, 140-41, 177-81, 
254-55. 
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Health instruction, area defined, 18-21; 
programs outlined, 35-36, 122, 175- 
198, 234, 240-41, 243-47, 248-53, 257, 
278-83. 

Health services, area defined, 17-18; pro- 
grams described, 33-35, 101-144, 266- 
69, 278-83. 

Healthful school living, area defined, 15- 
16; description of practice, 59-100; phys- 
ical conditions, 61-62, 241-42, 255-56; 
emotional climate, 86-99, 123-24, 210- 
12, 215-17, 279-80. 

Hearing defects and their correction, audi- 
ometer tests, 34, 103, 104-105, 111, 115- 
16, 124, 128; teacher-administered tests, 
46; general, 48-49. 

Height, measurement of, 72, 111, 180-81. 

Herlong, California, Public Schools, 195, 
277. 

Hornell, New York, Public Schools, 45, 
136. 

Hospitals, responsibilities of, 282. 

Hufford, G. H., 37. 

Hutchins, Clayton M., 5. 

Hutchinson, Mary, 270. 

Hyer, Emma C., 118. 


Indiana State Board of Health, 89. 
Inspections by teacher, 6, 122, 125, 127, 
180, 239-40, 254-55. 
International Council for 

Children, 164. 


Exceptional 


Jackson, Ethel, 165. 

Johnson City, Tennessee, Public Schools, 
156. 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, quoted, 15, 173, 275, 281. 

Joliet, Illinois, Public Schools, 37. 

Jones, Laura N., 66. 

Jones, Marvin D., 80. 


Kellogg Foundation, 37, 232. 


Lancaster, California, Public Schools, 83. 

Langbell, Delmar P., 44. 

Lassoie, Joseph P., 61. 

Laugesen, Roy M., 42. 

Learned, Roy E., 10, 215. 

Lee County, Florida, Public Schools, 158. 

Leickert, Ruth I. G., 160. 

Leonard, Victor E., 86. 

Levitt, Emma, 222. 

Lewis, Dorothy M., 248. 

Livingston, Cleveland, 152. 

Los Alamos, New Mexico, Public Schools, 
193. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools, 177. 

Lucas, W. Carman, 207. 

Lunch program, administration of, 46, 62, 
63-64, 66-69, 70-75, 88, 129-30, 202- 
204, 263-65, 269; instructional implica- 
tions, 68-69, 272, 279. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


McCarthy, Julia M., 5, 10. 

McNealy, Evelyn, 182. 

Mankato, Minnesota, Public Schools, 123. 

Mentally handicapped pupils, 152-55. 

Metag, E. H., 123. 

Mette, Wilda C., 201. 

Mettling, Rose, 114. 

Miami University, 189. 

Miller, Caroline, 33. 

Miller, Loretta M., 147. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools, 
207. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools, 
239. 

Mission, Texas, Public Schools, 186. 

Mississippi, State College for Women, 
270. 

Mohar, Jo Irene, 44. 

Mount Pleasant Special School District, 
Wilmington, Delaware, 76. 


National Committee on School Health 
Policies, quoted, 283. 

National Education Association, 15, 173, 
275, 281. 

National Rehabilitation Association, 164. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 34, 160. 

Neagley, Ross Linn, 76. 

Newark, New Jersey, Public Schools, 94, 
112. 

Nicholson, Guy, 103. 

Nurses, school, services of, 30, 33-34, 4+ 
46, 47-49, 107-08, 111, 115-17, 118-20, 
127, 139-41, 266-69; qualifications of, 
5). 

Nussbaum, Lillian, 33. 

Nutrition, study of, 35, 72-73, 130-31, 14l- 
43, 182-85, 186-88, 193-94, 219, 243-47, 
271-75, 279. 


Orange, Texas, Public Schools, 70, 97, 187. 
Osborne, Elsie T., 118. 


Parent-teacher association in the health 
program, 29, 35, 44-45, 67, 104, 111-12, 
133-34, 231, 248-53; preschool round: 
up, 35, 49, 111-12, 118-19, 124-25, 136 
38. 

Parental understanding, efforts to increas¢, 
64, 75, 119, 124, 222-26, 227-31, 248 
53, 261-65, 281. 

Pasadena, California, Public Schools, 41, 
92, 237. 

Pederson, Florence, 139. 

Perlmutter, Jerome, 5. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, 
165, 167. 

Physical education, 83-85, 88, 235. 

Physicians, school, services of, 30, 33, 48 
104, 106-107, 110, 137, 139, 181, 266 
69; qualifications of, 51, 166, 281. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 
11. 
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Planning cooperatively, 12-26, 27-49. 

Playground activities, 83-85, 88. 

Prince Georges County, Maryland, Public 
Schools, 243. 

Principals, unique responsibilities in health 
education, 21-23, 109, 199-236, 261-65, 
266-69. 


Reading, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
210. 

Reading, Pennsylvania, 
259. 

Record cards, cumulative, 34, 46, 116, 126, 
137-38, 267-68. 

References, 284. 

Rest and sleep, 71, 140-41, 248-53. 

Richmond, California, Public Schools, 80. 

Rochester, Minnesota, Public Schools, 218. 

Rugen, Mabel E., 254. 

Rusteika, George P., 201. 


Public Schools, 


Sacramento, California, Public Schools, 
215. 

Safety precautions, 126, 214. 

St. Louis, Missouri, Public Schools, 266. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools, 127, 
175. 

San Diego, California, Public Schools, 59. 

San Diego County Public Schools, Cali- 
fornia, 199. 

Sanitation, 73, 80-82, 87-88, 107, 118, 219. 

Saunders, Mrs. C. L., 186. 

Savannah, Georgia, Public Schools and 
Health Center, 33. 

Scott, Dorothy Noble, 201. 

Seattle, Washington, Public Schools, 182. 

Shakespeare, William, quoted, 253. 

Shaw, George Bernard, quoted, 135. 

Shearer, Lois Ann, 218. 

Shelly, Colsin R., 83. 

Sight-saving class, 158-59, 160-64. 

Simonds, Arthur Daniel, 210. 

Smith, Charlotte G., 227. 

Smith, H. Lawson, 195. 

Smith, Mabel, 5. 

Social growth, 74-75, 94-99, 152-55, 168, 
215-17. 

Spears, Lewis, 232. 

Speech correction, 45, 156-57. 
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Sperzel, Edith, 239. 

States services to local schools, 37, 45, 47- 
48, 156-57, 160-64, 232-35, 244-45. 

Staudenmaier, W. W., 139. 

Sundheim, Marie, 239. 

Sunnyside, Washington, Public Schools, 
61, 


Teacher education in health, inservice, 37- 
41, 244-46; preservice, 49, 149. 

Teachers, classroom, general responsibili- 
ties in health education, 23-25, 237-58; 
health services, 34, 46, 109, 112-13, 116, 
228-29, 233; healthful school living, 61- 
65, 86-87; health of, 50-57, 207-209, 
210-14; health instruction, 175-198. 

Temple University, 76. 

Texas State Department of Education, 232. 

Torrington, Connecticut, Public Schools, 
114, 

Trotman, Mozelle, 33. 

Tryon, Caroline, quoted, 57. 

Tucson, Arizona, Public Schools, 132. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 66, 69. 

Tyler, Ynez Coit, 29. 


Uniontown, Pennsy!vania, Public Schools, 
106. 

University of Illinois, 37. 

University of Michigan, 254. 

University of Minnesota, 139. 

University of Texas, 232. 


Vallejo, California, Public Schools, 29. 

Van Ness, Paul H., 94. 

Vision defects and their correction, 44, 46, 
48-49, 103, 104, 111, 115, 128, 158-59, 
160-64. 


Washington, D.C., Public Schools, 248. 

Weight, measurement of, 72, 111, 180-81, 
263. 

Well-baby clinic, 204-205. 

Willis, Lina, 5. 

Wilson, Charles C., 5, 12. 

World Health Organization, quoted, 26. 
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